Chicago  Tribune 


After  you  put  the  last  edition  to  bed, 
you  sit  and  read  the  newspaper  you 
helped  make.  The  world  which  rested 
briefly  on  your  desk  has  spun  away. 
The  day’s  news,  captured  so  fleetingly 
in  all  its  agony  and  joy,  beauty  and  sin, 
has  passed  into  print. 

Within  the  day  your  newspaper  will 
be  read  on  South  Pulaski  Ave.  and  in 
North  Shore  suburbs.  (Within  the  next 
few  hours,  in  Washington  and  in  the 
Kremlin.)  You  have  given  something 
to  all  of  them.  You  did  it  today.  You 
did  it  yesterday.  You’ll  do  it  again 
tomorrow. 

And  now,  especially  in  this  quiet 
moment,  you  know  it’s  very  much 
worth  it. 


Editor  &  Publiashier 


MACYS 
IN  ALBANY? 

...OF  COURSE 


a  “This  is  Macy*s  first  full-line  department  store 
in  upstate  New  York.  The  combined  efforts 
of  Macy^s  and  Sears*  in  this  great 
metropolitan  area  will  make  it  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  megalopolis 
developments  in  the  entire  country.  This  new 
shopping  center  may  well  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  hub  area  for  the  entire  northeast  region”. 

David  L.  Yunich 
President 
Macy's,  New  York 


New  York  State  Deputy  Comptroller,  Maurice  J.  Fleischmann, 
at  opening  day  ceremonies: 

“No  event  of  recent  years  demonstrates  greater  confidence  in 
the  future  of  Capitaland  than  this  opening  of  Macy*s”. 


AS  THE  NUMBER  ONE  NEWSPAPERS, 
MORNING,  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY, 

IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING, 
WE  WELCOME  MACY’^S  TO  CAPITALAND. 


tTme^^^nidn 


and 

The  Knickerbocker  News 

The  Capital  Newspapers  Are  Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


*Sears  and  Macy*s  are  opening  the  first 
great  regional  shopping  center  in  North¬ 
eastern  New  York.  Wait  for  our  next  ad 
to  learn  about  the  big  new  Sears  store. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News  American 


Boston  Record  American 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazines 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


What^s 

Better 

Than 

124,316,220 


lines  of  advertising  in  1 964? 


132.318.242 

LINES  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  1 965 

Consistent  yearly  gains  in  advertising  lineage  prove  the  worth  of  Perry  Florida  newspapers.  The  Perry  dailies  and  weeklies 
provide  more  than  20%  penetration  in  24  of  Florida's  fastest  growing  counties — strategically  located  county  markets  that 
account  for: 

$1.9  BILLION  IN  RETAIL  SALES  -  $2.5  BILLION  IN  EFFECTIVE  BUYIN6  INCOME 
436TH0USAN0  HOUSEHOLOS 


Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
Pensacola  News-Journal 
Panama  City  News-Herald 
Ocala  Star  Banner 
Deland  Sun  News 
Melbourne  Daily  Times 
Leesburg  Daily  Commercial 
Fort  Walton  Beach 

Playground  Daily  News 


Palatka  Daily  News 
Jackson  County  Floridan 
Palm  Beach  Daily  News 
Delray  Beach  News-Journal 
Lake  City  Reporter 
Sebring  News 
Gadsden  County  Times 
Eustis  Lake  Region  News 
New  Smyrna  Beach  News 


Kissimmee  Gazette 
Fernandina  Beach  News  Leader 
Avon  Park  Sun 
Tavares  Lake  County  Citizen 
Debary-Deltona  Enterprise 
Freeport  News 

(Grand  Bahama  Is.) 

All  Florida  Magazine 
Palm  Beach  Life  Magazine 


PERRY  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 


national  representatives 

JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Chicago  e  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  e  West  Palm  Beach  •  Coral  Gables 


Source:  SM  Survey  of  Buying  Fower^Perry  Publicotioni  Reieorch  Dept. 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN...  The  next  time  you  luiy  a  l)ox  of 
l)ieakfa>t  cereal,  check  the  package.  Chances  are  it  was  made 
in  Hattie  Creek,  the  "Cereal  Capitol  of  the  World.”  Over  7,000 
j)ersons  earn  their  living  protlucing  cereal  products  at  Kellogg's, 
Post  Division  of  General  Fo<m1s  Corp.,  Halston-Piirina  Co.,  or 
the  National  Biscuit  Co. 


Oreal  is  not  Battle  Creek's  single  claim  to  fame.  Among  the 
divcisified  industry  are,  Clark  K<piipment,  world's  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  materials  handling  e(juipnient,  and  the  valve  division 
of  Katon  Yale  &  Towne,  Inc.  The  Federal  Life  ik  ('asualty  Co., 
Wolverine  Insurain’e  Co.  and  (^hamiiug  financial  Corp.  are  also 
Im'ated  here. 


(auitrihuting  to  the  economy  of  Battle  Creek,  are  the  .^,900 
people  employed  l>y  the  Defense  f.ogistics  Service  Center..  6th 
Armv  Headquarters,  Air  Defense  Command  and  other  military 
and  federal  agencies. 


Last  Init  not  least.  Battle  Creek  is  located  midway  Between 
Detroit  and  Chicago,  in  the  huh  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  trading  areas  of  the  world. 


NEWS 


ENQUIRER 


HATTLK  CREKK.  MICHIGAN 


_ Lansing.  Mich. 

_ •!.  -Boise,  Idaho 

_ Lafayette,  Ind. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
_ Marion,  Ind. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

1-4 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  San  Francisco  Hilton, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1-7 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri.  Columbia. 

1- 13 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

2 —  New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

2- 7— International  Federation  of  Journalists,  World  Congress.  West  Berlin. 

5- 7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Ahwahnee  Hotel, 

Yosemite. 

6 —  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

6-7 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Regions  6  &  7,  Joint  Conference,  in  conjuctlon  with 
SDX  Distinguished  Service  Awards  Banquet,  Des  Moines,  la. 

6-8 — Georgia  AP  Association,  Jekyll  Island. 

8-11 — New  York  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Concord  Hotel, 
Kiamesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 

8- 11 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers,  Radlsson  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

10- 11— Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Des  Moines. 

11- 13 — Web  Offset  Section,  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Chase-Park 
Plaza  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 

12- 14— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assoclatio^ 
Palliser  Hotel,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

13- 15 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  15th  annual  Advertising  Conference, 
Clarldge  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

14- 15 — LouIsiana-MIssIssIppI  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Royal  Or¬ 
leans,  New  Orleans. 

14- 15 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Columbus. 

15- 17 — Religious  Newswriters  Association,  Boston. 

15-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

15- 27 — American  Press  Institute  City  Government  Reporters,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

16- 18 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Ramada  Inn,  Ogden,  Utah. 

16- 19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

17-  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

18- 19— III  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Annual  Publishers  Meeting, 
Holiday  Inn.  Quincy. 

18-21 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  RIti  Carlton  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

20- 21 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Qshkosh. 

21- 22 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Parliament  House.  Birmingham. 

21- 22 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville. 

22- 23— Kansas  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Ramada  Inn,  Junction  City. 

26- 28 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Denver,  Colo. 

27- 28 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 
27-28 — Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association  Short  Course  and  Photo 

Contest,  Howard  Johnson  Motel,  Bloomington. 

27-28 — Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis. 

27- 29 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28- 29 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Adventure  Inn, 

Hilton  Head  Island. 

JUNE 

3- 5— California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  Las  Vegas. 

5- 8 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Con¬ 

vention  Center,  Cleveland. 

6- 7 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  AP  membership.  Treasure  Mountain  Inn,  Park 

City,  Utah. 

6- 10 — Press  Institute  of  Canada  reporters'  seminar.  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  London. 

7- 9 — Federation  International  des  Editeurs  de  Journaux  et  Publications 

(FIEJ),  19th  Congress,  Stockholm. 

9- 11 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Clarldge,  Memphis. 

10- 11 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  Atlanta. 

12- 24— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar,  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

13- 1^— National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 
16-20— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Bermudlana, 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 
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OT  ^  toasljinglon  post  Eisi 

Troublcnl  Gemini's  Flight  Is  Cut  Short; 
Spacemen  Safe  After  Pacific  Landing: 


H»l«rir  ''fWf  llurkill* 
4rliv«^  Hrfarr  Kjiciw 


The  quality  of  a  newspaper  is  the  sum  of  many  things. 
This  year,  The  Washington  Post  adds  the  Ayer  Cup  to  a 
,  list  of  honors  in  virtually  every  area  of  news  gathering, 
editing  and  publishing. 


Quoted  . . .  consulted  . . .  honored 


Firiltseciid 
stnillt  ytir. 

TIeDiilii 

Pliii  lealtr 

Hl965c«Titd 

iiiiKtkii50% 

oflkclill-circiljitioi 

Niiinpiptradnpti:iir 

placed  iiClimlaid. 

Whi? 

Rasalts. 

National  raps.:  Crasmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 

For  traval:  Tha  Coifiald  Co.,  310  Madison  Avenua.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

’Madia  Records 


^au  ^rwin5  C^oii 


★  ★  ★ 


umn 


★  ★ 


Today's  Text:  “Four  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  a  thousand  bayonets." — Napoleon. 

Reporters  have  made  great  gains  in  status  and  affluence 
through  the  years.  Jack  Mahley,  Chicago's  American 
columnist,  quotes  a  new  hook,  “The  Polite  Americans,”  as 
recounting  that  in  1898  if  a  reporter  called  it  was  considered 
bad  etiquette  to  order  a  servant  to  kick  him  down  the  stairs 
because,  after  all,  “the  person  is  only  earning  an  honest  living 
in  a  disagreeable  way.”  .  .  .  For  a  history  of  the  Ford  Peace 
Expedition  (1915-17),  Barbara  S.  Kraft  (2801  Quebec  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008)  would  appreciate  hearbg 
from  anyone  having  letters,  diaries,  reminiscences,  photographs 
or  other  pertinent  information. 


Just  Egg  Him  On 

Our  Garden  Ed.  planted 
Some  bird  seeds  in  a  row, 

But  not  a  single  bird 
Was  he  able  to  grow, 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wiiconain  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— The  Wall  Street  Journal  predicted  “brisk  buying  for  Easter, 
which  falls  a  year  earlier  this  year  than  it  did  in  1965”  and 
EL&P  listed  among  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Apparel.  .  .  .  Alfred  D.  Rosenblatt,  F-D-C  Reports, 
Washington,  writes:  “The  reason  why,  when  I  get  a  lousy 
assignment,  I  don’t  blast  my  editors  is  (are?)  my  creditors.” 
.  .  .  Bob  Pearcy,  Danville  (Ind.)  Gazette,  writes:  “One  nice 
thing  about  putting  words  on  paper,  you  don’t  have  to  re¬ 
member  what  you  said  .  .  .  they  stare  at  you  when  you  goof.” 
.  .  .  When  Grady  Franklin  left  the  Cratvfordsville  (Ind.) 
J ourrml-Review  after  seven  years  to  join  the  public  relations 
department  of  Western  Electric,  Indianapolis,  the  Crawfords- 
ville  Public  Library  honored  his  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
munity  by  staging  an  exhibition  of  pictures  and  stories  by 
him  and  books  on  photography  and  journalism  he  contributed 
to  the  library.  .  .  .  Sports  columnist  Royal  Brougham,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  reports:  “Former  sports  writer  Bud  Spencer 
is  now  a  conditioning  specialist  with  the  California  Angels. 
Which  is  an  18-karat  switch,  as  most  of  the  newspapermen 
we  know  should  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  body  conditioner.” 


Dots  and  Dashes 

Though  dot  and  dash  telegraphy 
No  longer  still  abounds 

Within  the  walls  of  Senate  hall:^- 
The  old  “Morse"  code  still  sounds. 

—Lawrence  A.  Barrett 
Headlight-Sun,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

—When  rain  washed  out  sports  events,  Phoenix’s  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  responded  with  a  verse  headline:  “Schedule  Didn’t  Malta; 
It  Turned  Into  Regatta.’’  ...  Heady  heads:  “Pants  Afire,  Arsonist 
Bungles  Bagel  Bakery  Blow-Up’’— Paul  Ditpatch-,  “Egads— 
Scads  of  ’Ho-Dads’  ”-^)rlando  Sentinel  (about  a  surfing  com¬ 
petition  ;  by  Jim  Bleyer) ;  “Braves’  New  World  Gets  ‘Steam-Roller¬ 
ed’  Great  Bend  (Kans.)  Daily  Tribune  (By  David  De  Land); 
...  Sports  Editor  Doug  Huff,  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Timet,  calls  hit 
column  “From  The  Doug-Out.*’  .  .  .  Editor  James  Berreth,  Water- 
town  (Minn.)  Carver  County  Newt,  calls  his  column  “Grin  and 
Berreth.’’  ...  When  Lord  Bath  opened  his  stately  home  in 
England  to  tourists  with  31  lions  running  loose,  the  Indianapalit 
Star  headed  it:  “Lord  Lets  Lively  Lions  Leap  Like  Lures  At  Lovely 
Longleat.’’  ...  A  subhead  in  Harry  Neigher’s  entertainment  column 
in  the  Connecticut  Sunday  Herald  (Bridgeport) :  “Goes  in  One 
Elar,  Comes  Out  Here.” 
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»  Now — almost  24,000  more  newspaper  homes  for  you  in  Portland  and  its  rich  Pacific 

Northwest  market.  Greatest  gains  in  history  give  you  new,  more  powerful  reach  into  the 
870,000-population  Portland  Metro  Area,  deeper  penetration  into  the  2 -million  total 
Oregon  Market.  Today,  more  than  ever,  Portland’s  two  great  daily  newspapers  are  the 
best  buy  for  the  best  sell. 


The  Oregonian 

MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAY 

OREGON  JOURNAL 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATUROAY 


JBest  V  ^ 
bestir 

^est\ 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.— G.  A.  Wellington,  Seattle 
Source:  Newspaper  Research  Dept,  comparisons 
ABC  Publishers'  Statements  for  6  mos.  periods  ending  Sept.  30,  1964  and  1965. 


editorial 


The  Primary  Medium  ? 

WE  REALIZE  why  it  was  said,  and  we  appreciate  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  said,  but  we  still  regret  that  an  important 
newspaper  advertising  executive  stated  publicly  in  a  Tucson  court¬ 
room  that  newspapers  are  no  longer  the  primary  medium.  Such  a 
statement  is  not  100%  accurate.  It  deserves  clarification. 

Gene  Robb,  out-going  president  of  the  .\merican  Newspaper  Pid)- 
lishers  Association  and  pidilisher  of  the  Albany  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  Neivs,  before  the  convention  this  iveek  cited  some 
figures  that  most  people  tend  to  overlook  and  which  shoukl  be  con¬ 
sidered  if  the  proper  perspective  of  the  relationship  of  competing 
media  is  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  Robb  was  talking  about  what  has  happenetl  to  newspapers  in 
the  “middle-third”  of  this  century:  “Radio  was  well  started  in  1938 
but  the  number  of  stations  has  mushroomed  from  400  to  4,000  plus 
another  1,500  FM  outlets.  The  national  news  magazines  have  developed 
entirely  since  those  depression  days.  Television,  of  course,  has  gone 
from  nothing  only  20  years  ago  to  over  600  stations  totlay.” 

What  happened  to  newspapers  while  all  this  new  competition  was 
being  born  and  thriving?  Mr.  Robb  noted:  “Circulation  has  boomed 
from  35  million  in  1933  to  60  million  every  dav.  The  gain  in  advertising 
volume  has  been  phenomenal.  It  has  soared  ten-fold  from  470  million 
dollars  in  1933.  .Approximately  4.7  billion  dollars  is  estimated  for  1966. 
Consumption  of  newsprint  went  from  2.7  million  tons  in  1933  to  8.5 
million  last  year.” 

This  is  a  business  that  has  continued  to  expand  and  thrive  in  the 
face  of  new'  competition — the  development  of  entirely  new  methods 
of  communication.  “This  is  a  business  to  be  proud  of,”  Mr.  Robb 
said,  to  which  we  answer  “Amen.” 

We  don’t  believe  newspapers  have  lost  their  leadership  or  are  no 
longer  the  primary  medium.  Any  business  that  can: 

Multiply  its  advertising  revenue  by  ten  times  in  30  years; 

Expand  it  four  times  in  the  20  years  since  before  the  start  of  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasting; 

Has  an  increase  in  that  period  which  alone  is  larger  than  the  2.5 
billion  dollars  carried  by  television  presently; 

Has  a  volume  that  is  still  larger  than  all  magazine  and  television 
advertising  combined;  is  not  to  be  downgraded. 

Add  to  that  the  circulation  giowth  in  the  face  of  the  new  demands 
on  the  readers’  time  and  it  means  leadership  which  in  our  opinion 
adds  up  to  primary  medium. 

Newspapermen  ought  to  get  over  being  defensive.  This  is  a  business 
to  be  proud  of.  They  ought  to  be  bragging  about  it. 


New  York  Massacre 

''  I  'he  New  York  newspaper  strike  may  have  come  about  as  the  result 
of  union  efforts  to  save  the  jobs  of  two-thirds  of  their  members 
affected  by  the  merger  but  it  is  in  callous  disregard  for  the  future  job 
prospects  of  100%  of  those  members.  The  one  motivating  purpose 
of  the  consolidation  was  to  salvage  as  much  as  jxissible  from  the  well 
known  financial  shambles  of  those  three  jiapers.  The  frustration  of  this 
salvage  attempt  at  this  time  could  mean  the  dislocation  of  more  union 
members  than  originally  contemplated.  It  is  no  secret  that  if  publica¬ 
tion  is  thw'arted  for  any  length  of  time  only  one  paper  may  emerge. 

A.  J.  DeAndrade,  president  of  the  pressmen’s  union,  this  week 
called  New  ^’ork  and  Boston  strikes  “massacres.”  How  right  he  was. 


Say  now  to  the  rebellious  house.  Know  ye 
not  what  these  things  mean?  Ezekiel, 
Wll;  12.  ■ 

Editor  &  Publisher 

OTHE  fourth  estate 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892';  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925, 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
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MISCONCEPTIONS 

I  am  writing  to  correct  some  miscon¬ 
ceptions  exhibited  by  your  back-of-the- 
book  columnist  with  the  initials  R.U.B. 
in  the  April  16  issue.  To  the  question 
posed  by  the  headline,  “Does  Uncle  Sam 
Know  Best?”  I  would  ask  another:  Does 
R.U.B.  Know  Any  Better? 

Misconception  No.  1 — That  the  33  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  performing  activities  affect¬ 
ing  consumer  interests  are  engaged  solely 
in  this  function.  Unfortunately,  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  often  an  “also  ran”  in  many 
agencies  most  actively  working  in  his  in¬ 
terest.  For  example,  the  agency  most  often 
linked  to  consumer  protection,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  was  originally 
established  and  still  operates  principally 
to  protect  ethical  businessmen  from  less 
ethical  businessmen.  The  fact  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  often  protected  in  the  process  is 
frequently  coincidental.  Most  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  do  more  to  protect  producers 
from  themselves  than  protect  consumers 
from  abuses  of  the  marketplace.  Even  if 
you  take  the  $1  billion  figure  as  the  cost 
of  consumer  protection  and  advancement 
for  195  million  people,  that  is  not  very- 
impressive  when  compared  to  total  federal 
expenditures,  much  of  which  goes  to  bene¬ 
fit  business  directly. 

Misconception  No.  2 — That  a  professor 
of  marketing  has  the  best  answer  to  what 
you  call  “all  this  palaver  about  more 
government  protection  for  the  poor  con¬ 
sumer.”  The  target  of  the  professor  was 
a  staff  report — recommendations  by  the 
editor  8c  publisher  for  April 


staff — to  the  National  Food  Marketing 
Commission.  It  was  not  for  publication 
— it  was  leaked — and  is  not  the  final  re¬ 
port  of  the  Commission.  Without  taking 
anything  away  from  the  food  industry, 
the  task  of  the  Commission  was  simply 
to  try  to  find  out  why  there  is  such  a 
steadily  growing  disparity  between  the 
price  the  farmer  gets  and  the  price  the 
consumer  pays  for  food. 

Misconception  No.  3 — That  the  govern¬ 
ment  tries  to  tell  consumers  what  they 
want  bv  setting  grades  and  standards  for 
food.  The  professor’s  choice  of  applesauce 
to  prove  this  point  may  have  been  sym¬ 
bolic.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  industry 
rather  than  government  that  sets  up 
grades  (and  pays  for  their  administra¬ 
tion).  Secondly,  grades  are  usually  de¬ 
signed  and  used  by  producers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  and  are  often  lost  somewhere  on  the 
way  to  the  store  shelf.  For  example,  the 
consumer  never  sees  the  federal  grade 
used  on  pork.  The  fact  that  652  random 
families  graded  applesauce  differently 
than  a  USD.\  laboratory  did  merely  shows 
that  tastes  vary  and  that  industry  grades 
are  sometimes  far  removed  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  world. 

Now  that  Shop  Talk  has  devoted  two 
columns  (April  9  &  16)  to  critical  com¬ 
ments  on  the  staff  report,  how  about  re¬ 
porting  what  the  report  actuallv  said? 

Arthi'r  E.  Rowsf. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

I  Mr.  Rowse  is  consultant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests.) 

*  *  * 

CENSORSHIP  IN  SP.4IN 

1  see  from  your  editorial  comment 
“Spanish  Censorship”  that  your  splendid 
professional  publication  has  received  the 
new  Spanish  legislation  with  great  scepti¬ 
cism  and  some  misunderstanding. 

30,  1966 


Short  Takes 

Shrivel*  was  listing  accomplishments 
of  the  antipoverty  program  when  the 
neckling  started. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era. 

• 

“I  like  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
camera  at  times.  I’m  as  vane  as  anyone 
else.” — Editor  &  Publisher. 

• 

.John  Blank,  church  member  and  for¬ 
mer  miner,  sent  samples  to  a  Sacrament 
assay  firm  that  replied  there  was  $572.95 
w'orth  of  gold  in  each  ton  of  ore. —  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

• 

President  Carried  Live  From  South  of 
Border. — New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

He  also  saw  a  readhead. — Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 


Censorship  of  the  press  in  Spain  has 
indeed  ended,  not  by  decree,  but  by  law, 
a  law  which  specifically  prohibits  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  exert  any  form  of  pre¬ 
publication  censorship  over  the  printed- 
word. 

Advance  copies  of  all  publications  are 
required  to  be  sent  to  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  for  information  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  what  is  being  printed.  But 
even  then,  the  authorities  could  not  ban 
its  distribution.  Printed  matter  might  be 
seized  only  under  an  order  of  the  Courts. 
In  any  civilized  country,  the  Courts  are 
empowered  to  take  such  a  step. 

It  is  true  that  “machinery”  has  been 
set  up  for  voluntary-consultations  by  edi¬ 
tors  about  what  they  plan  to  print.  But 
your  quotes  on  the  words  voluntary  con¬ 
sultation  are  misplaced.  On  the  very  first 
day  the  new  legislation  was  enacted,  the 
Madrid  daily  ABC  in  editorial  comment 
announced  that  it  will  not  make  use  of 
the  consultation  possibilities. 

Of  course  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Spanish  press  will  be  any  better  off 
under  the  new  rules.  But  it  is  not  anymore, 
a  responsibility  of  the  Administration 
only.  It  is  to  the  greatest  degree  now  in 
the  history  of  Spanish  journalism,  in  the 
hands  of  the  journalists  and  editors  them¬ 
selves. 

Louis  Lopf.z-B,\llf.steros 

Washington.  D.  C. 

(The  Writer  is  information  counselor 
at  the  Embassy  of  Spain.) 

*  *  * 
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Bryce  Miller 


Bryce  Miller,  after  a  year  handling  the  war 
desk  in  the  Saigon  bureau  of  UPl,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  manager  for  Viet 
Nam.  He  has  been  with  UPl  for  10  years, 
making  spectacular  progress  from  a  young 
reporter  in  Little  Rock  to  bureau  manager 
at  the  biggest  conflict  in  the  world  today. 


Bryce  Miller  and  Zan  Stark  have 
one  thing  in  common:  they  are  both 
excellent  reporters.  Bryce  is  earning 
worldwide  fame  with  bylines  from  Viet  Nam; 
Zan  is  little  known  outside  of  Oregon. 

However,  if  you  asked  us  to 


compare  their  contributions,  we’d  re¬ 
spectfully  decline. They’ re  both  valuable 
contributors  to  our  prime  strength: 
that  of  a  dedicated,  hard-working  team. 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet  described  UPI  pretty 
well:  Esprit  de  corps  deluxe. 


Zan  Stark  is  UPI  bureau  manager  at  Salem, 
Oregon.  He  has  covered  regular  and  special 
sessions  of  Oregon  legislature,  and  Presi¬ 
dential  nominating  conventions.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  national  and  state  awards,  among 
them  one  for  public  service  reporting  from 
the  American  Political  Science  Association. 
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“To  give  the  news  impartially,  without 
fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  any  party, 
sect  or  interest  involved!’ 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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ANPA  Elects  J.  H.  Wood 
Of  Chicago  As  President 


I 


Union  Chief  Tells  Publishers 
To  Stand  Firm  on  Contracts 


factor  to  contend  with  in  the 
future,  in  the  opinion  of 
Anthony  DeAndrade,  president 
of  the  International  Printing 

„  ,  j  -j  i.  f  i  I  i.  j  i  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ Union, 

J.  Howard  Wood,  president  of  greeted  a  comment  directed  at  ^^o  addressed  the  ANPA  during 


The  Tribune  Company  and  pub-  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 


lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  on  the  final  day 
of  this  week’s  convention. 

William  F.  Schmick  Jr., 
president  of  A.  S.  Abell  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun,  was  elected 
vicepresident;  Richard  H. 
Blacklidge,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  was  named  treasurer 
and  St.  Clair  Balfour,  Southam 
Press  Lt.,  Toronto,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary. 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Timesf-Union  and  Knickerbock¬ 
er  News,  retiring  president, 
was  elected  a  director  for  a 
two-year  term.  Other  new  di¬ 
rectors  for  two-year  terms  are 
William  David  Taylor,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  and  Walter  W. 
White,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

New  directors  for  a  one-year 
term  are  M.  W.  Armistead,  III, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News;  Peter  B.  Clark, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  and  John 
H.  Colburn,  Wiehita  (Kans.) 
Eagle  and  Beacon. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
tiring  treasurer,  reported  a 
surplus  of  $7,411.18.  Revenue 
in  1965  exceeded  that  of  1964  by 
$63,596.68.  Expenses  for  1965 
including  contributions  t  o 
ANPA  Research  Institute  Inc., 
exceeded  1964  expenses  by 
$74,610.  Contributions  to  the 
Research  Institute  in  1965  were 
$458,730. 

Contributions  to  the  ANPA 
Foundation  for  last  year  were 
$57,000,  including  $10,000  to  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Program  Fund. 

Mr.  Swan  said  the  excess 
revenue  was  made  possible 
without  recourse  to  the  general 
10^  percent  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  dues  which  had  been  au¬ 
thorized  as  of  July  1,  1964. 

During  a  panel  discussion 
Thursday,  general  applause 


that  New  York  State’s  unem¬ 
ployment  pay  policy  subsidizes 
strikes  against  newspapers  and 
gives  the  unions  a  balance  of 
power  in  negotiations.  (See 
story  on  page  13.) 

Labor  Relations 

Capitulation  by  publishers  in 
the  New  York  City  and  Boston 
strikes  may  be  a  very  serious 


its  labor  relations  session  Mon¬ 
day. 

“Now  —  notwithstanding  the 
past  achievements  of  arbitration 
— and  there  have  been  many — 
there  have  been  unfortunate  in¬ 
stances  in  recent  months  wherein 
negotiations  have  completely 
broken  down,”  DeAndrade  said. 

“This  has  resulted  in  inter¬ 
rupted  publication  of  some  news¬ 
papers,  the  temporary  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  thousands  of  people, 
inestimable  inconvenience  to  the 
general  public  and  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  business 
revenue,  salaries  and  wages.  I 
have  had  many  years  of  first¬ 
hand  experience  in  contractual 
negotiations  on  which  to  base  an 
opinion  relativ'e  to  collective 
l)argaining.  In  my  opinion  we — 
the  newspaper  publishers  of  this 
country  and  the  labor  unions 
involv^ — must  strive  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  establish  some  system 
whereby  agreement  can  be 
reached  without  warfare. 

“The  two  most  recent  of  these 
have  been  in  New  York  City  and 


Mr.  wood 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  30,  1966 


PRESIDENT — J.  Howard  Wood,  president  of  The  Tribune  Company, 
Chicago,  is  pictured  just  before  his  election  as  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


Boston.  In  h  case,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  most  of  the  unions 
involved  had  agreed  upon  a 
package  deal  which  had  been 
hanamered  out  in  contract  nego¬ 
tiations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  unions  signed  these 
collective  bargaining  contracts 
in  good  faith,  believing  they  had 
accepted  the  final  offer  of  the 
publishers.  Then  they  found 
themselves  out  of  work  and  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of 
being  the  innocent  victims  of  a 
strike  by  another  union  which 
decided  to  employ  industrial 
warfare  rather  than  accept  what 
the  publishers  said  was  their 
final  offer. 

“This  capitulation  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers  may  be  a  very 
serious  factor  to  contend  with  in 
the  future.  If  we  cannot  bring 
about  a  policy  whereby  unions 
in  multiple  bargaining  will  ac¬ 
cept  negotiated  benefits  agree¬ 
able  to  the  majority,  or  the  em¬ 
ployers  will  not  ‘stand  fast’ 
after  signing  contracts  with  the 
majority  of  the  unions,  then  we 
must  search  for  a  better  system 
of  negotiated  contracts  or  the 
crafts  may  bind  themselves  to¬ 
gether  into  one  all-powerful 
unit.” 

DeAndrade  said  that  as  an 
alternative  “we  may  see  con¬ 
tractual  negotiations  seriously 
hampered  by  the  refusal  of  any 
of  the  unions  to  sign  a  contract 
until  all  of  the  unions  have 
agreed  on  terms.  Each  of  you 
can  visualize  the  chaos  that 
would  result  from  this.” 

Suggests  New  System 

The  pressmen’s  leader  said  he 
would  prefer  that  “we  immedi¬ 
ately  address  ourselves  to  im¬ 
proving  our  system  in  order  that 
we  may  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  New  York  and  Boston 
massacres.” 

He  added  there  are  enough 
brains,  experience  and  ability  on 
both  sides  of  the  bargaining 
table  to  create  some  system 
whereby  newspapers  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  and  the  em¬ 
ployes  can  continue  to  draw  their 
wages  during  the  period  when 
contractual  differences  exist.  He 
observed  that  “perhaps  we  both 
have  been  a  little  negligent  in 
the  search  for  the  common  meet¬ 
ing  ground.” 

He  again  made  the  suggestion 
that  one  labor  union  embracing 
the  various  crafts  in  the  printing 
industry  be  created. 

“This,”  he  declared,  “could  be 
{Continued  on  page  103) 
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WJT  Takes  Merger 
Issues  Into  Court 


Concentrating  on  efforts  to 
get  employes  of  the  production 
departments  back  to  work,  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  Inc. 
moved  in  Federal  Court  this 
week  to  compel  the  six  craft 
unions  to  arbitrate  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  the  New 
York  City  newspaper  merger. 

There  was  legal  precedent, 
the  publishers  contended,  for 
their  position  that  the  craft  un¬ 
ion  members  are  bound  by  con¬ 
tracts  in  force  with  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City.  In  several  cases  it  has 
been  held  that  contracts  go  along 
with  a  company  into  a  merged 
corporation. 

World  Journal  Tribune  Inc., 
which  seeks  to  publish  a  morn¬ 
ing  Herald  Tribune,  an  evening 
World  Journal  and  a  Sunday 
World  Journal  Tribune,  became 
a  member  of  the  association  be¬ 
fore  the  date  (April  25)  when 
publication  w-as  to  begin. 

Leaders  of  the  unions  main¬ 
tain  that  the  corporation  is  a 
new  entity  with  which  they 
have  no  contracts. 

The  suit  for  arbitration  did 
not  name  the  New’spaper  Guild 
w'hich  has  not  completed  nego¬ 
tiations  for  contracts  with  the 
individual  new'spapers  since  the 
previous  ones  ran  out  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

Although  no  immediacy  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  asked,  the  suit  asked 
the  court  to  direct  arbitration, 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
with  respect  to  the  “illegality” 
of  the  refusal  to  w’ork  and  to 
resolve  other  issues  related  to 
the  consolidation  of  plants,  the 
amount  of  payments  to  be  made 
to  dismissed  employes,  the  meth¬ 
od  of  delivering  the  new  corpo¬ 
ration’s  new'spapers,  and  the 
publisher’s  right  to  damages 
and  relief. 

Mediation  sessions  continued 
but  “no  progress”  was  reported 
by  union  leaders. 

The  march  of  Guild  pickets 
at  4  p.m.  Sunday  outside  the 
plants  of  the  Journal- American, 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  and 
Herald  Tribune — all  of  which 
published  their  last  editions  as 
separate  entities  during  the 
weekend — signaled  the  start  of 
New  York  City’s  third  news¬ 
paper  strike  in  less  than  four 
years. 

About  1,800  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  office  workers 
struck  against  the  three  merging 
newspapers  in  a  dispute  over 
how  900  from  their  ranks  should 
be  picked  to  lose  their  jobs. 

On  two  previous  occasions 


114-day  strike  in  1962-63,  York  City  and  thus  through  the 
reached  agreement  with  the  intransigence  of  these  union 
Guild  on  a  new  contract  pro-  leaders,  not  2,000  but  fully  5,000 
\dding  a  $12  wage  package  simi-  jobs  can  be  gone.” 
lar  to  those  in  the  News  and  This  statement  brought  the 
Times  contracts,  retroactive  to  following  retort  from  Matt 
March  31,  1965.  Meyer:  “Anyone  not  familiar 


since  1963  when  one  or  more 
new’spapers  in  the  city  have  been 
closed  by  strike  action,  other 
daily  papers  ceased  publication. 
But  this  time  the  News  and  the 
Times,  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Post,  a  non¬ 
member,  continued  to  publish. 

Members  of  nine  other  unions 
refused  to  cross  the  Guild  lines, 
leaving  5,700  workers  in  all  off 
the  job.  An  indicated  3,700  of 
that  number  will  w'ork  for  the 
consolidated  publications  when 
they  are  produced  by  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  Inc.  In  addition 
to  Guild  jobs  to  be  eliminated,  it 
appeared  likely  that  1,300  of  the 
2,928  craft  union  members  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  merged  papers 
would  be  taken  off  the  payrolls. 

Letters  Mailed 

The  World  Journal  Tribune 
Inc.,  which  on  Saturday  had 
given  the  Guild  a  list  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  be  retained  and  those 
to  be  dismissed,  sent  out  letters 
on  Sunday  night  informing  the 
employes  themselves. 

'Those  to  be  let  go  were  given 
the  notice  prescribed  in  Guild 
contracts  w'hich  expired  last 
March  31,  1965.  They  will  also 
receive  severance  pay  and  “any 
other  accrued  benefits  which 
may  be  due  you  under  the  Guild 
contract,”  the  letter  said. 

As  the  strike  deadline  ap¬ 
proached  Sunday,  four  leading 
politicians  —  Senators  Jacob 
Javits  and  Robert  Kennedy,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay — joined 
in  an  appeal  that  the  guild  and 
management  call  in  a  third  party 
to  make  recommendations. 

Also  unresolved  was  the  dis¬ 
pute  over  supplemental  sever¬ 
ance  pay  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  and  other  craft  unions. 

The  same  evening  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  broke  its 
traditional  “all  for  one”  stand 
which  would  have  forced  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  four  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  group,  saying; 
“We  are  unified  in  support  of 
the  World  Journal  Tribune.” 
The  statement  pointed  out  that 
Matt  Meyer,  president  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  Corpora¬ 
tion,  had  not  called  for  support 
in  the  form  of  a  city-wide  shut¬ 
down.  Thus,  the  Times,  the 
News,  the  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal  and  the  Long  Island 
Press  continued  on  a  “day-to- 
day”  basis. 

At  4:10  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the 
New  York  Post,  which  resigned 
from  the  As.sociation  during  the 


[arch  31,  1965.  Meyer:  “Anyone  not  familiar 

with  the  New  York  situation  and 
Grim  Comment  seeing  union  leaders  frustiating 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive  effort  to  bring  th^ese 


vicepresident  of  the  Guild,  help¬ 
ing  to  form  the  picket  line  out¬ 
side  the  Telegram  building 
where  the  World  Journal  Trib- 


papers  out  could  make  such  a 
statement. 

“We  expect  at  some  time  that 
we  will  arrive  at  some  conclu- 


une  editorial  and  printing  facili-  the  unions.  We  feel 

ties  are  located,  said  the  Guild  these  papers  will  come 

would  press  its  demands  for  a  of 

strict  rule  of  seniority  on  hiring 

for  the  new  newspapers.  The  Officials  of  the  new  corpora- 
newspapers  want  to  pick  their  essential  for 

own  staffs,  with  some  of  the  them  to  settle  with  the  typo- 
younger  workers  being  retained,  graphical  union  first  because  last 
Meyer  described  the  Guild  de- 

/  j-  4.1.  with  other  unions  and  then  were 

ose  pro- 

to  increase  the  package 
vided  for  under  old  contracts  3ettlement  to  match  a  higher 
with  each  of  the  three  news-  _ .  . _ ,  .  „ 


papers. 

After  analyzing  the  lists, 
Murphy  charged  the  publishers 
were  “gerrymandering”  the  job 


one  achieved  by  the  printers. 
200,000  Extra  Copies 
The  Post,  which  has  a  normal 


categories  in  order  to  retain  press  run  of  about  400,000  news- 
selected  people.  There  are  20 
categories  of  newsroom  jobs. 

He  also  asserted  the  lists  bore  ,  The  -rimes,  the  News  the 
many  names  with  asterisks  be-  ^ong  Island  Star-Journal  and 
side  them-“dingleberries”  in  ^be  Press  said  they  had  not  in- 
union  temiinology-to  indicate  ^heir  press  runs  beyond 

workers  preferred  for  employ-  needs.  A  spokesman  for 

ment  but  low  on  the  Guild  the  Times  on  'Tue.sday  said  that 


seniority  roll. 


day’s  run  had  been  increased  by 


Murphy  also  said  Herald  25,000-in  an  effort  to  serve 
Tribune  staffers  were  being 

o-ivo.,  advantage  of  the  strike  situa- 


given  preference  in  job  reten¬ 
tion  over  those  at  the  two  other 
papers,  notably  the  Journal- 
American.  Most  of  the  business 
office  personnel  would  be  from 


tion.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  increased  sales,  the 
normal  newsdealer  circulation  of 
65,000  in  the  metropolitan  area 
having  been  increased  by  19,000. 


asL  tTd  ^  ^  ^^^^day  in  Garden  City,  L.  I., 

-c  j  1  said  it  did  not  intend  to  increase 
On  Monday,  the  Federal  the  number  of  papers  going  into 


Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Service  stepped  into  the  negotia-  ^  ^ 

tions.  The  publishers  it  appeared  Final  E 

at  that  time  w’ere  concentrating 

their  efforts  on  getting  an  agree-  ^  final  editor 


Final  Editorials 
A  final  editorial  in  the  World- 


ment  with  Bertram  A  Powers  Telegram  headed  “Not  Goodby,” 
president  of  the  typographical  told  readers:  “Much  as  we  re- 


Although  the  printers  w’ere 


gret  it,  and  we  regret  it  deeply, 
there  is  no  escaping  the  basic 


not  on  strike,  they  had  refused  evolution:  udapt  or 

to  work  for  the  new  corporation  PP>’'sh.  This  w'as  the  challenge 
until  agreement  is  reached  on  that  confronted  your  W-T  and 
extra  pay  for  those  scheduled  to  two  of  its  contemporaries  .  .  . 
be  dismissed.  “The  economics  of  publishing 

The  same  day.  Gene  Robb,  a  daily  newspaper  in  New  York 
president  of  the  American  News-  C‘ty  forced  the  cruel  but  inexor- 


paper  Publishers  Association,  able  realization  that  none  of 
declared  at  a  convention  session  three  papers  could  go  i 

that  unless  labor  leaders  alone  any  farther  •  ;  • 


softened  their  positions  the 
merged  publishing  company 


“Meanwhile,  this  is  the  last 
issue  of  the  W-T  as  such — seera- 


might  never  produce  a  news-  *agly  a  time  for  saying 
paper.  But  we’re  not  saying  goodby 

“I  personally  believe  it  is  en-  because  we’re  not  going  away- 
tirely  possible,”  he  said,  “that  and  neither,  we  hope  are  you  tne 

the  World  Journal  Tribune  Com-  readers. 

pany  will  never  publish  a  news-  “We’ll  be  back,  in  spirit  and 
paper  at  all  and  that  three  in  substance,  in  the  new 
papers,  instead  of  only  one,  will  papers  bearing  part  of  our  old 
di.sappear  forever  from  New  (Continued  on  page  104) 
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Governors  Question 
Effects  of  Mergers 


New  York’s  newspaper  mer¬ 
ger  was  discussed  in  depth  when 
two  governors  interviewed  a 
panel  of  publishers  in  a  “press 
conference  in  reverse”  at  the 
ANPA  convention  Thursday. 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  (D.- 
Calif.)  and  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  (R.-N.Y.),  who  are 
finishing  their  second  four-year 
terms  as  governors  of  the  two 
most  populous  states,  were  the 
interviewers. 

The  panel  w’as  composed  of 
Frank  Batten,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star;  John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une;  Mrs.  Elinor  M.  Funk, 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook; 
and  John  A.  Scott,  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier. 

The  moderator,  William  E. 
Hall,  newly  nam^  director  of 
the  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism,  intro¬ 
duced  the  intei-viewers  as  Scoop 
Rockefeller  and  Byline  Brown. 

A  transcript  of  the  discussion 
would  read  something  like  this: 

Gov.  Brown:  “A  survey 
shows  that  newspapers  in  only 
59  cities  have  competition.  In 
other  fields  that  is  called  monop¬ 
oly  and  there  is  regulation.  I 
do  not  favor  this  but  I  am 
afraid  of  the  outlook.” 

Mrs.  Funk:  “There  is  not  too 
much  danger  of  monopoly  be¬ 
cause  there  are  many  news 
media.  In  Los  Angeles  there  are 
only  two  big  papers  but  there 
are  26  strong  suourban  dailies, 
more  than  100  weeklies  and  150 
shoppers  and  all  cover  the  news 
adequately.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  tv  stations  and  news 
magazines  and  the  national 
newspapers,  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  and  Wall  Street 
Journal.  There  is  no  danger  of 
monopoly.  The  metropolitan 
papers  are  glad  to  turn  over 
local  news  to  suburban  papers.” 

Mr.  Scott:  “We  worry,  too. 
Most  publishers  recognize  that 
if  they  exercise  a  monopoly  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  they  would  face  a  hazard 
and  that  the  public  would  police 
them.” 

Gov.  Brown:  “How  can  a 
public  official  reply  to  a  smaller 
newspaper  without  replying  on 
metropolitan  papers  or  tv?” 

A  Forum  for  Officials 

Mr.  Scott:  “Newspapers  will 
not  deny  officials  a  forum.” 

Mr.  Funk:  “I  believe  that  if  a 
public  official  is  attacked  edi- 
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torially,  he  gets  a  great  deal  of 
space  in  the  news  columns  to 
present  his  side.  Great  space  is 
devoted  to  letters,  which  offer 
every  viewpoint.” 

Gov.  Rockefeller:  “What  ef¬ 
fect  on  coverage  of  political 
news  is  caused  by  the  narrow’- 
ing  field  of  newspapers?” 

Mr.  Cowles:  “I  don’t  think  it 
has  been  hindered.  The  press 
has  improved  its  coverage  of 
politics  and  government  by 
having  better  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated  men  writing  news  and 
editorials.  More  papers  are 
spending  more  money  and  de¬ 
voting  more  space  to  public 
affairs.” 

Mr.  Batten:  “Most  papers 
publish  a  wide  variety  of  col¬ 
umnist  and  publish  statements 
and  answers  by  public  officials. 
Today  there  are  far  more 
sources  of  information  on  a 
daily  basis  than  ever  in  history. 
In  1920,  there  were  two  dailies 
in  Norfolk.  Today  they  are 
owned  by  one  company  but  there 
are  four  tv  stations  and  more 
than  a  dozen  radio  stations, 
each  with  news  staffs.  Repub¬ 
licans  will  tell  it  if  Democrats 
don’t.  There  is  no  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  political  news  to  be 
suppressed.” 

Governor  Rockefeller:  “How 
can  the  public  understand  com¬ 
plex  problems,  how  can  citizens 
play  their  role  and  understand 
things  in  detail  when  news¬ 
papers  play  up  conflicts  for  the 
fast  headline?” 

Mr.  Scott:  “Both  of  New 
York’s  Senators  have  been  made 
nationally  known  by  the  press.” 

Gov.  Brown:  “Only  17  per¬ 
cent  of  journalism  students  in 
1965  went  on  newspapers. 
Why?” 

Mr.  Scott:  “We  have  recruit¬ 
ing  teams  that  are  going  to  the 
campuses  and  we  are  upgrrad- 
ing  starting  salaries.  Romance 
is  out.” 

Not  So  Romantic 

Mr.  Cowles:  “I  am  not  sure 
romance  is  out.  Tv  seemed  at 
first  to  generate  excitement,  but 
I  think  that  now  a  second  wave 
has  set  in  and  students  are 
coming  back  to  newspapers. 
Pay  has  got  to  be  increased  sub¬ 
stantially,  particularly  for  re¬ 
porters  and  editors.” 

Mr.  Scott:  “It’s  not  so  roman¬ 
tic  as  it  was.” 

Mr.  Cowles:  “Reporters  once 
got  paid  in  romance  rather  than 
money.” 
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Mr.  Batten:  “Last  year’s 
journalism  classes  were  the 
largest  in  history  and  news¬ 
papers  also  are  recruiting  from 
the  liberal  arts  field.” 

Gov.  Rockefeller:  “I  read  a 
report  from  your  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  that  your  labor  field  is 
tightening.  There  has  been  a 
newspaper  merger  here.  When 
the  Navy  yard  closed  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  there  was  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  to  replace  workers.  Can 
the  ANPA  work  to  solve  this 
problem  created  by  the  mer¬ 
ger?” 

Balance  of  Poner 

Mr.  Batten:  “New  York 
newspapers  are  untypical.  The 
health  of  newspapers  over  the 
country  is  fine.  They  pay  high 
wages.  They  introduce  new 
processes  without  loss  of  jobs. 
There  is  a  balance  of  power  be¬ 
tween  the  unions  and  the  news¬ 
papers.  Here,  all  the  power  is 
with  the  unions.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  government  to 
regulate  this  uneven  distribu¬ 
tion  of  power.  In  New  York 
State,  your  unemployment  pay¬ 
ments  subsidize  strikes.  (Loud 
cheers  from  the  audience.)  If 
one  union  goes  out,  all  others 
observe  a  picket  line  as  a  holy 
altar.  The  problem  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  mayor 
and  legislature  as  much  as  with 
the  newspapers.”  (Cheers). 

Mr.  Cowles:  “Maybe  the 
ANPA  can  help,  but  good  men 
will  have  no  trouble  getting 
jobs  around  the  country.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  journeymen.” 

Gov.  Rockefeller:  “More  au¬ 
tomation  means  better  pay  for 
workers.  The  government  can 
set  up  programs  to  retrain 
workers.  We  are  concerned  that 
the  newspapers  here  come  back 
and  it  might  be  possible  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  retraining  school  and 
we  offer  such  cooperation.” 

Mr.  Scott:  “As  far  as  the 
ANPA  setting  up  a  program, 
it  might  run  into  difficulty.” 

Mrs.  Funk:  “When  the  Los 
Angeles  papers  merged,  many 
workers  were  employed  in  sub¬ 
urban  papers  and  there  was  no 
unemployment  of  competent 
workers.” 

Would  Try  Anything 

Gov.  Brown:  “If  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  at  fault,  elect  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  governor  and  Democratic 
mayor. 

Mr.  Cowles:  “We  are  willing 
to  try  anything.” 

Gov.  Brown:  “Fortune  Mag¬ 
azine  said  California  is  the 
brain  capital  of  the  world,  yet 
only  three  California  newspa¬ 
pers  have  science  writers.  Do 
you  feel  wire  service  writers 
do  an  adequate  job?” 

Mr.  Cowles:  “You  don’t  hire 
a  specialist  overnight.  It  takes 


time  to  grow  and  train  science 
writers.” 

Gov.  Brown:  “In  government, 
too.” 

Mr.  Batten:  “Wire  services 
are  doing  a  much  better  job  in 
this  field.  Many  newspapers 
have  fulltime  men  covering 
health  and  medicine.” 

Gov.  Rockefeller:  “The  coun¬ 
try  is  turning  to  a  more  urban 
life  and  inaral  areas  are  getting 
a  small  role  in  legislation.  Who 
represents  and  reports  for 
them?” 

Mrs.  Funk:  “Agriculture  is 
our  second  biggest  industry  in 
California — tourism  is  first — 
and  it  is  with  some  pride  that 
I  say  the  metropolitan  and  sub¬ 
urban  papers  cover  agricultural 
problems  as  thoroughly  as  any 
other.” 

Mr.  Scott:  “The  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association  has  had  a 
meeting  about  it.  Newspapers 
must  keep  informed  on  rural 
problems.” 

Mr.  Cowles:  “Newspapers 
will  carry  the  burden.  You 
can’t  get  the  full  information 
listening  to  a  broadcast  for  a 
few  minutes.” 

Gov.  Brown:  “Do  you  believe 
the  Supreme  Court  decision 
with  reference  to  libel  of  public 
officials,  who  must  prove  malice, 
is  good  or  bad?” 

Mr.  Scott:  “Not  many  news¬ 
papers  would  libel  a  public  of¬ 
ficial.  It’s  hard  to  prove  mal¬ 
ice;  we  bear  no  malice.  News¬ 
paper  discussion  does  not  keep 
good  people  out  of  office  and 
there  are  not  many  cases  where 
a  public  official  is  smeared.” 

Mr.  Batten:  “The  decision 
places  more  responsibility  on 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Cowles:  “I  think  it  is 
very  much  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Government  is  assum¬ 
ing  a  larger  role  and  is  subject 
to  fuller  comment.” 

Gov.  Rockefeller:  “The  nation 
owes  much  to  newspapers  for 
their  role  in  the  early  days  of 
our  growth  as  a  few  people  and 
we  hope  they  now  wdll  look 
ahead  and  help  shape  the 
future.” 

Mr.  Scott:  “We  make  the 
claim  the  newspaper  was  never 
stronger  in  the  market  place. 
We  are  optimistic  in  spite  of 
surface  troubles.” 

Mr.  Scott:  “No  business  is 
more  self-critical  and  willing 
to  try  to  correct  past  mistakes.” 

Gov.  Brown:  “I  have  seen  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  print  porno¬ 
graphic  stories.  What  would 
you  do  to  control  state  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  kind  of  thing?” 

Mr.  Batten:  “Do  precisely 
nothing.  To  censor  newspapers 
is  the  same  as  censoring  speak¬ 
ers.  You  must  hope  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  learn  responsibility.” 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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1  -  1  1  fT^  1 1  yard.  What  keeps  them  in  busi- 

rC  ^^1 1 f  O  1^  I  I  ness?  Want  ads  and  redi-prints. 

J.  do  they  have  want  ads 

._  T  A  •  w'hen  you  can  offer  a  better  deal 

QYlrl  on  any  day?  Because  they  run 

i  CH  ll>l.  1/J. Vr  JJ.  them  in  larger  type,  in  larger 

A  columns  which  are  easy  to  read 

“Newspapers  —  Where  the  will  continue  to  interest  him  kind  of  fun  to  peruse. 

Action  Is”  roundtables  in  three  after  he  has  become  an  adult  .  Eugene  R.  Lambert,  per.sonnel 
circulation  categories  attracted  newspapers  should  supply  more  director  of  the  Nf. /’hmI  (Minn.) 
larger  and  vastly  more  inter-  of  it  so  that  a  part  of  the  inter-  fh'.s-p«fc/t  and  Pioneer  Press,  told 
ested  crowds  during  the  ANPA  est  gap  between  teen-age  and  over-50,000  panel  that  sur- 
convention.  adulthood  can  be  filled,  he  said,  y^ys  show’  the  vast  majority  of 

Donald  W.  Diehl,  general  News  about  science  is  such  a  journalism  graduates  are  going 


convention.  adulthood  can  be  filled,  he  said. 

Donald  W.  Diehl,  general  News  about  science  is  such  a 
manager  and  editor  of  the  category.  Dr.  Bush  suggested. 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  got  his  The  news  research  center’s  steer- 
15,000-50,000  circulation  panel  ing  committee  is  considering  a 
off  to  a  fast  start  when  he  said  pilot  study  in  this  area, 
there  has  been  so  much  exciting  John  W.  Yuen^er.  advertisimr 


veys  show’  the  vast  majority  of 
journalism  graduates  are  going 
to  businesses  other  than  news¬ 
papers. 


No  K(H!ruitiiig  System 


there  has  been  so  muen  exciting  Yuenger,  advertising  “The  same  surveys,”  he  said, 

action  these  days  in  the  news-  director  of  the  Green  Bay  “strangely  enough  also  point  up 

paper  profession  that  “finding  (Wis.)  Gazette,  observed  that  fuct  that  few’  new’spapers 

potential  subject  matter  for  the  new’spapers  overlook  a  ure  doing  any  kind  of  systematic 

round  tables  had  been  no  prob-  basic  fact  of  life:  “Print  w’as  continuing  recruiting  of  journal- 

lem.”  made  to  read.”  This  remark  was  graduates,  so  it  is  little 

He  proposed  that  the  round-  connection  with  his  obseiw’a-  wonder  that  few’  of  them  find 
tables  be  called  “Newspaper  ^bat  in  the  past  few  years  their  way  into  editorial  depart- 

People  —  Where  the  Action  j^bere  has  been  a  decided  move-  ments  of  newspapers.” 

Really  Is”  because  all  the  new  the  part  of  classified  Concerning  the  newspaper  em- 


Concerning  the  new’spaper  em- 


equipment  and  new  ideas  ad-  departments  toward  nine-column  ployment  problem,  he  observed: 
vanced  today  “will  be  worth  ad  pages  “Some  consideration  might 

little  unless  ‘we  have  the  right  classified  .be  given  to  the  Guild’s  de¬ 
people  to  use  them.  i  j  ^  _ termined  drive  to  establish  uni- 

He  said  no  one  should  be  mis-  '  ffip^w’bich  in  turn  series  at  such  high  levels 

led  by  the  “temporary  displace-  read^ship  traffic  which  in  turn 

ment  caused  by  the  consolidation  increased  commercial  ,„erit  pay  impractical. 

here  in  New’  York,”  adding:  mage.  training  people  at 

“If  you’ve  tried  to  hire  some-  Move  lo  Agate  Type  our  expense  for  other  industries 

one  lately,  you  were  aware  that  j  9  w  to  lure  away  with  higher 

there  seem  to  be  two  newspaper  “So  w’hat  do  w’e  do.  W e  move  salaries,  there  must  be  some 
jobs  for  every  available  news-  to  an  agate  type  w’hich  a  person,  better  approach  to  salary  admin- 
paperman.  even  with  -O'-b  vision,^has  to  istration.  It  might  be  practical 


Move  lo  Agate  Type 


fore®  himself  to  read.  Rnt  are  separate  the  less  competent 
Ads  In  Month  w’e  customer  oriented.  I  don  t  lower  paid  employes  for 

“Look  at  Editor  &  Publisher’s  routine  jobs.  Then  we  could  build 

help  wanted  columns.  In  March,  bolder  oriented.  'There  are  im-  ^  competent  and  ag- 

_ Oftii  ni6diat0  benefits  from  nine-col-  orrpccivA  npr«nnnpl  tn  in«iirp 


1966,  publishers  placed  296  ads  t>  4.  j  " -  '' . . .  . 

seeking  news  and  advertising  ^  Proper  news  coverage  and  busi- 

personnel— an  increase  of  more  reduced  operation.  Salaries  for  these 

than  100  percent  over  a  similar  ®olumns  are  doing  to  you  instead  people  could  then  be  at  a  level 


personnel 


“Check  the  growth  of  shopper  staffs.  Could  w’e,  for  example, 
papers  in  this  country.  Maybe  have  two  levels  of  reporters,  A 


than  100  percent  over  a  similar  ”  “  ,  »  j  people  could  tr 

month  five  years  ago.  And  look  that  would  ho 

at  your  own  booming  help  “Check  the  growth  of  shopper  staffs.  Could  \ 

wanted  columns  if  you  don’t  be-  papers  in  this  country.  Maybe  have  two  levels 
lieve  good  people  are  at  a  prem-  you  have  one  or  two  in  your  back  and  B?” 
ium  today.”  - 

Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  director 
of  the  ANPA  news  research 
center,  led  off  a  panel  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  an  ANPA  brochure  on 
writing  cutlines: 

“This  kind  of  information  is 
needed  by  some  editors.  Many 
editors  are  excellent  newsmen 
and  have  sound  judgment.  But 
some  of  the  best  editors  are  not 
very  analytical  about  the  nature 
of  the  product  and  have  not 
thought  enough  about  the  reader 
as  a  user  of  the  product.” 

Guesswork  In  Editing 

He  added  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  guesswork  in 
editing  which  proper  research 
might  eliminate  and  suggested 
a  second  area  in  which  research 
might  pay  off — finding  out  more 
about  the  late  teen-age  audience. 

If  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  con-  BACKGROUND  STORY  of  the  newspaper  industry  is 
tent— news  and  features— which  lold  in  front  pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  down 
interests  the  late  teen-ager  and  through  the  years,  as  William  Keightley  of  ANPA 


that  would  hold  them  on  our 


John  M.  Jones,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (Tenn.) 
Sun,  chairman  of  the  under- 
15,000  circulation  round  table 
said  the  poorest  reported  story 
in  newspapers  today  is  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  change  taking  place 
within  the  press  itself. 

Statistics,  he  said,  indicating 
the  excellent  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  growth,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  newspapers  published 
show  a  healthy,  dynamic  and 
e.xpanding  industry. 

He  added  that  never  has  the 
demand  for  talented  and  trained 
newsmen  been  greater  or  the 
challenge  they  face  in  covering 
new’s  been  more  complex  and 
difficult. 

Robert  N.  Brown,  publisher  of 
the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Journal, 
commented  to  E&P  that  the  avid 
interest  shown  at  sessions  of  the 
ANPA  this  year  indicates  the 
newspaper  business  is  far  from 
the  decadent  category  that  many 
believe  it  to  be  in. 

He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
a  newer  group  of  executives  is 
moving  into  the  industry  and 
are  approaching  newspapering 
“with  a  fresh  faith.” 

Anton  F.  Peterson,  general 
manager  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News,  reiter¬ 
ated  Mr.  Brown’s  remarks  and 
called  the  younger  men  “a  bright 
new  band  of  young  turks  who 
are  good  for  the  newspaper 
business.” 


Reedy  in  New  Post 

Washington 
George  Reedy,  a  former  White 
House  press  secretary,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  President’s  staff 
to  be  vicepresident  of  Struthers 
Wells  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  here  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  parent  Struthers 
Wells  Corp.  of  New  York. 


Research  Institute  and  Charles  Keeler  of  the  Goss 
Company  discuss  modern  newspaper  production 
methods. 
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Newspaper  Sparks 
Community  Action 


The  newspaper  is  the  one  in¬ 
dispensable  power  in  bringing 
about  city  development,  business 
and  government  leaders  told 
members  of  the  ANPA  on 
Wednesday. 

Mayor  M.  C.  Benton  Jr.  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  H.  J. 
Heinz  II,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  Chicago 
Public  Schools,  spoke  on  a  panel 
discussion  of  “Newspaper 
Leadership  in  Community 
Action.” 

Awesome  Power 

“A  newspaper  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  awesome  power  and 
must  shoulder  the  responsibility 
that  goes  with  it,”  observed  the 
moderator,  Robert  M.  White  II, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger.  “It’s  an 
instrument  that  can  be  used  to 
build  up  or  to  tear  down  and 
there  is  use  for  both,  but  tear¬ 
ing  down  is  not  enough  if  it  is 
just  back-fence  harping.  A  news¬ 
paper  must  use  its  awesome 
power  well  and  constructively.” 

Mayor  Benton  said  Winston- 
Salem  twice  has  been  an  “All 
America  City,”  that  it  is  the 
largest  center  of  cigarette  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  world  and  that 
this  year  it  is  celebrating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Old  Salem,  which  has 
been  restored,  by  the  Moravians. 

“We  have  two  of  the  finest 
newspapers  in  the  country  (the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Turin-City  Sentinel)  to  advertise 
the  city,”  said  Mayor  Benton. 
“All  news  media  are  very  impor¬ 
tant.  At  the  same  time,  the 
printed  word  is  still  predomin¬ 
ant. 

“The  newspapers  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  necessary  leadership 
to  help  in  public  matters.  They 
have  provided  vision,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  creative  leadership. 
They  have  given  coverage  of 
significant  developments  and 
challenging  difficulties.  I  have 
felt  the  sharp  point  of  the  pen 
when  complacency  sets  in. 

“Newspapers  and  government 
have  the  common  goal  of  good, 
honest  government.” 

Three  Suggestions 

Mayor  Benton  made  three 
suggestions  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers: 

“1)  Assure  yourself  that  your 
reporters  are  reporting  the  news 
fairly  and  fully. 

“2)  Editorial  writers  should 


be  positive  they  have  all  infor¬ 
mation  available  before  forming 
and  w'riting  opinions. 

“3)  Give  thought  to  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  space  to  public  affairs. 
Critics  of  the  press  say  news¬ 
papers  spot  a  fight  and  play  it 
up.  I  know  it  is  your  prime 
objective  to  sell  newspapers,  but 
you  should  examine  values  and 
balance  the  essential  with  the 
sensational.” 

Pitl»>burgli  Story 

Mr.  Heinz  projected  on  a 
screen  some  pictures  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  made  in  1947  and  1966 
and  sketches  of  proposed  de¬ 
velopments  by  1970  to  illustrate 
improvements  made  in  smoke 
control,  flood  control,  slum  clear¬ 
ance  and  removal  of  river  pollu¬ 
tion. 

“The  so-called  Pittsburgh 
renaissance  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  the  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  “The  news¬ 
papers  provided  leadership  and 
brought  out  leadership  in  others 
and  generated  public  support.” 

Mr.  Heinz  singled  out  Scripps- 
Howard  for  commendation  in 
connection  with  the  early  smoke 
control  campaign.  He  noted  that 
all  the  newspapers  have  sup¬ 
ported  public  lx)nd  issues  and  not 
one  major  one  has  failed  to  carry 
in  20  years. 

Newspapermen  became  as  en¬ 


thusiastic  as  city  planners,  Mr. 
Heinz  noted.  Four  reporters 
have  become  planning  directors. 

‘FcIIoh  Educators' 

Dr.  Willis  asked  the  publishers 
to  help  glamorize  and  merchan¬ 
dise  public  education.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  them  as  “fellow  educa¬ 
tors.” 

“We  share  responsibility  for 
the  direction  of  society  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind,”  Dr.  Willis 
said.  “The  press  is  in  a  position 
to  indoctrinate.  People  say:  ‘I 
heard  it  in  school’  or  ‘I  read  it 
in  the  newspaper.’  We  share 
similar  responsibility.  We  both 
have  helped  create  the  explosion 
of  knowledge.  We  both  have 
difficulty  coping  with  ever- 
mounting  information.  Both 
must  have  something  for  every¬ 
one.  We  have  mutual  power  and 
potential.  May  it  ever  be  true 
that  the  people  can  trust  the 
school  and  the  newspaper.” 

In  a  question-answer  period. 
Mayor  Benton  w'as  asked  how-  a 
newspaper  helps  and  how  it 
hinders  a  city  administration. 
He  answered: 

Tell  the  Story 

“We  need  the  newspaper  to 
tell  the  story,  to  sell  the  product, 
to  get  out  the  vote.  We  need  it 
to  tell  the  people  about  a  bond 
issue  and  tax  referendum  and 
urban  renewal,  to  help  overcome 
prejudice.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
positive  approach,  we  would  not 
get  anywhere.  It  has  to  tell  the 
story;  the  city  has  no  money  to 
buy  advertising. 

“On  the  critical  side,  I  would 


advise  that  the  press  should 
balance  the  essential  with  the 
sensational.” 

Dr.  Willis  was  asked  how 
newspapers  can  make  racial  inte¬ 
gration  easier.  He  suggested: 

“Newspapers,  of  course,  are 
inclined  to  feature  controversy. 
They  need  to  feature  inter¬ 
change  that  is  being  achieved.  It 
is  important  to  get  at  what  is 
behind  annoyances.” 

Mr.  Heinz  was  asked  whether 
a  newspaper  can  be  persuasive 
enough  to  overcome  opposition  of 
business  leaders  to  a  community 
project.  He  replied: 

“Yes,  I  think  newspapers  can 
be  useful  as  a  corrective  influ¬ 
ence  by  explaining  problems  to 
the  people  and  by  attracting 
broad  interest.” 

• 

Steinman  Purchase 
111  Mass.  Approved 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
purchase  of  WTEV  television 
station  at  New  Bedford,  Mass, 
by  Steinman  Stations  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  for  $5,775,000.  Pre¬ 
vious  owners  were  E.  Anthony 
and  Sons  (55%)  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  TV  Co.  (45%), 

Last  fall,  Anthony  sold  its 
newspapers,  the  New  Bedford 
Standard- Times  and  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times,  to  the 
Ottaway  New-spapers-Radio 
group.  The  Ottaway  application 
for  purchase  of  WOCB  at  West 
Yarmouth,  Mass,  was  withdrawn 
because  of  an  overlap  situation 
on  Cape  Cod. 


PINNED — Lawr«nc0  W,  Hager  Jr.  watches  as  his  Messenger  &  Inquirer,  receives  a  carnation  from  Joyce 
father,  who  is  publisher  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Heckscher  at  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  booth. 
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DEAN  ADVISES; 


Hire  Lawyer 
To  Help  on 
Crime  News 

With  the  warning  that  a 
British-style  blackout  of  news 
in  criminal  cases  might  be  im¬ 
posed  in  this  country  as  a  drastic 
resolution  of  the  free  press-fair 
trial  controversy,  a  professor  of 
law  advised  ANPA  members 
Wednesday  to  take  some  positive 
steps  to  prevent  it. 

This  is  the  formula  Prof. 
Claude  R.  Sowle,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law,  put  before  the  pub¬ 
lishers  : 

“First,  I  w’ould  review  with 
care  the  roster  of  the  Bar  of  my 
community  in  an  attempt  to  pick 
out  a  member  of  that  group 
recognized  for  his  intelligence, 
judgment,  competence,  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

“Second,  I  would  go  to  this 
man  of  stature  and  ask  him  to 
become  a  consultant  to  my  news¬ 
paper  in  the  area  of  free  press- 
fair  trial  problems.  I  would  in¬ 
sist  that  he  accept  compensation 
from  the  newspaper  for  his  serv¬ 
ices — not  so  much  compensation 
that  it  might  cast  a  cloud  over 
his  independence,  but  enough 
compensation  to  guarantee  to  the 
newspaper  the  required  share  of 
his  professional  talents. 

Develop  Policy 

“Third,  I  would  ask  the  lawyer 
selected  to  work  closely  with  the 
new'spaper’s  decision  makers  in 
developing  a  sound  and  reason¬ 
able  policy  with  respect  to  the 
coverage  of  criminal  matters, 
particularly  at  the  pretrial 
stage. 

“Fourth,  once  the  policy  guide¬ 
lines  have  been  established,  I 
would  ask  the  consultant  to  mon¬ 
itor  continuously  the  paper’s 
adherence  to  the  approach 
agreed  upon. 

“Fifth,  I  Avould  insist  that  my 
staff  consult  with  the  adviser 
whenever  difficult  questions  arise 
with  respect  to  the  specific  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  guidelines  pre¬ 
viously  developed.” 

Dean  Sowle  said  several  sig¬ 
nificant  advantages  would  accrue 
to  any  newspaper  which  might 
make  such  an  arrangement. 

“It  would,”  he  said,  “force  the 
paper  to  develop  a  definite  policy 
to  replace  the  drift  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  which,  I  suspect,  now 
exists  on  most  newspapers  today 
with  respect  to  this  problem. 

“Hopefully,  the  new  policy 
ultimately  would  reduce  in  num¬ 
ber  the  transgressions  which,  in 
large  measure,  have  spawmed  the 

1C 


unfortunate  controversy.  Also, 
the  newspaper  would  have  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  on  short 
notice  an  independent  adviser 
trained  in  the  law  and  sensitive 
to  its  purposes  and  demands 
who,  at  the  same  time,  through 
close  contact  with  the  press,  has 
gained  a  liberal  education  wnth 
respect  to  the  problems  and 
frustrations  of  those  who,  work¬ 
ing  against  incredible  deadlines, 
most  regularly  produce  a  read¬ 
able  and  interesting  newspaper. 

“And,  of  course,  such  pro¬ 
grams  of  self-analysis  and  self¬ 
policing  under  the  guidance  of 
lawyers  of  grreat  stature  in  their 
communities,  if  at  all  wide¬ 
spread,  could  not  help  but  have 
considerable  impact  upon  those 
sitting  in  the  courtrooms  and 
legislative  chambers  of  this 
country.  Indeed,  it  might  be  just 
the  thing  to  stem  the  tide  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  running 
strongly  against  you  at  the 
moment.” 

• 

Perry  Buys  Paper 
And  Sells  Station 

W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Completion  of  the  transaction 
in  which  the  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.) 
News  Tribune  becomes  the  27th 
member  of  the  John  H.  Perry 
newspaper  group  was  announced 
April  28  by  John  H.  Perry  Jr., 
president  of  Perry  Publications 
Inc. 

The  News  Tribune,  a  9,000 
circulation,  evening- Sunday 
newspaper,  w-as  acquired  from 
Indian  River  Newspapers  Inc., 
of  which  Gardner  (Pat)  Cowdes 
Jr.  is  president. 

Cowles  Communications  Inc. 
has  purchased  the  television  sta¬ 
tion  WESH,  an  NBC  outlet  on 
channel  2  at  Orlando-Daytona 
Beach  from  the  John  H.  Perry 
Testamentary  Trust.  The  trans¬ 
fer  of  license  w'as  approved  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  price  was  given 
as  $1  million  in  cash  and  228,500 
shares  of  CCI  stock  valued  at 
approximately  $6  million. 

• 

Baillie’s  Estate 
Put  at  $200,000 

The  late  Hugh  Baillie,  former 
president  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  left  an  estimated  $200,- 
000  estate,  it  is  disclosed  in  Sur¬ 
rogate’s  Court  where  his  will 
was  offered  for  probate. 

Dated  July  12,  1962,  the  will 
provides  Mr.  Baillie’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Fannie  H.  Baillie  of  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  with  $150  monthly 
for  life.  The  rest  of  the  estate 
goes  to  a  son,  Hugh  Scott  Baillie 
of  San  Francisco,  a  sports  writer 
for  UPI. 

Mr.  Baillie  died  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  March  1  at  the  age  of  75. 

Exact  value  of  the  estate  is 
unknowTv,  pending  an  inventory. 


IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Officials  Help  Mail 


Despite  Its 

“Although  politicians,  in¬ 
cluding  some  at  high  level,  make 
threatening  remarks  about  the 
press  there  is  reluctance  to 
tamper  with  one  of  the  basic 
democratic  rights — that  of  free 
speech.” 

This  assessment  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  attitude  to  press  freedom  in 
South  Africa  was  given  at  the 
ANPA  convention  Wednesday 
by  Leycester  H.  Walton,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Rand  Daily 
Mail,  Johannesburg,  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  1966  World  Press 
Achievement  Award  of  the 
ANPA  Foundation. 

Cooperation 

Walton  said  there  had  been 
some  legislation  restricting  the 
right  of  publication  of,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “the  words  of  people  who 
have  been  banned  as  communists 
or  non-white  political  leaders,” 
but  emphasized  that  despite 
criticism  of  the  government  the 
Mail  still  received  cooperation 
from  official  sources. 

“Although  for  many  years 
newsprint  was  imported  under 
license  during  currency  string¬ 
ency,  we  never  had  difficulty  in 
getting  our  fair  allocation,  even 
when  we  used  it  to  say  that  the 
Prime  Minister  must  go.  Import 
licenses  for  machinery  have  been 
readily  available.  Cabinet  minis¬ 
ters  still  talk  to  our  reporters; 
we  still  get  state  advertising; 
and  police  protection  has  been 
given  us  in  times  of  riot  and 
upset,”  he  explained. 

Policies  Not  Approved 

The  Mail,  he  said,  followed 
policies  which  were  not  generally 
approved  by  many  of  its  readers 
who  had  little  appreciation  of 
the  role  of  a  newspaper  in 
society.  When  they  did  not  like 
the  news  they  tended  to  blame 
the  newspaper.  “In  a  complex 
society  facing  problems  which 
seem  to  pass  the  wit  of  man  to 
solve,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
news  which  readers  don’t  like,” 
he  added. 

Defining  the  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  approach,  he  said:  “The 
Mail  has  been  called  a  crusading 
paper,  but  I  think  this  is  a 
superficial  and  misleading  de¬ 
scription.  True,  we  have  run 
crusades  from  time  to  time, 
notably  a  recent  one  on  prison 
conditions.  But  a  newspaper  is 
not  properly  a  crusading  instru¬ 
ment.  It  is  primarily  a  medium 
of  information,  and  it  is  in  its 
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Criticism 


L.  H.  Walton 


news  coverage  that  the  Mail  has 
made  its  biggest  impact  .  .  . 

“We  have  tried  to  give  a 
balanced  account  of  the  fast- 
moving  events  of  the  African 
continent  where  independence 
has  often  brought  strife  and  dis¬ 
aster  as  well  as  surges  of  hope 
and  effort.  The  balance  is  need^, 
for  it  is  so  easy  for  many 
readers  to  accept  only  news  of 
disaster,  which  accords  so  well 
with  their  expectations  of  black 
rule. 

Promotes  Clarity 

“The  Mail  has  also  set  out  to 
promote  a  clear  thinking  through 
of  South  Africa’s  political  prob¬ 
lems,  and  its  pungent  leading 
articles  and  penetrating  politi¬ 
cal  analyses  signed  by  the  editor- 
in-chief,  Laurence  Gandar,  have 
won  fame  even  outside  our 
borders.  Some  of  our  most  vio¬ 
lent  political  opponents  buy  the 
paper  only  to  read  these  bril¬ 
liantly  written  articles,  and  they 
have  made  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  continuing  debate 
on  policy  in  South  Africa.” 

Walton  said  that  giving  people 
news  they  did  not  want  to  hear, 
and  advocating  policies  they  did 
not  believe  in,  was  “no  formula 
for  a  popularity  contest  and  has 
made  difficulties  for  our  paper.” 

In  presenting  the  gold  medal¬ 
lion  award  to  Walton,  ANPA 
Foundation  president  David 
Lindsay  Jr.  described  the  Mail 
as  a  newspaper  with  a  “sense  of 
mission”  increasingly  confront^ 
with  the  hostility  of  many  of  its 
white  readers  and  advertisers. 
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Bureau  of  Advertising: 

‘On  the  Right  Sales  Track’ 

Strong  and  Gediman  Praise  It; 


Lipscomb  Points 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Two  newspaper  executives — 
one  the  chairman  of  the  Bureau 
*  of  Advertising’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  the  other,  chairman  of 
the  Bureau’s  plans  committee — 
gave  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
Bureaus’  present  selling  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  17th  annual  meeting 
of  Bureau  members  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  president  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Bureau 
board,  told  the  membership  that 
“newspapers  never  have  been 
healthier”,  and  a  major  share  of 
the  credit  should  go  to  the 
Bureau. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
board,”  he  said,  “that  the  Bureau 
is  on  the  right  track  in  its  sales 
and  promotion  strategy,  and  is 
not  only  increasing  production 
but  is  improving  the  quality  of 
its  work  on  all  fronts.” 

“The  outlook  for  1966  is 
good,”  Strong  said.  “Barring  any 
drastic  reversal  of  the  economic 
trend,  growth  of  the  newspaper 
medium  should  continue — mean¬ 
ing  that  1967  should  become  the 
first  $5  billion  year  for  news¬ 
papers.”  Advertising  revenues 
in  the  nation’s  daily  newspapers 
reached  a  record  $4.4  billion  in 
1965. 

‘Wall’  Is  Cracked 

Supporting  this  view  was  H. 
James  Gediman,  president  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  and 
retiring  chairman  of  the  plans 
committee,  who  said: 

“The  cumulative  thrust  of  the 
Bureau’s  w’ork  has  certainly 
cracked  what  has  been  a  wall  of 
I  indifference  toward  newspapers 
as  a  national,  brand-image  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.” 

He  continued:  “It  is  prodding 
advertisers  and  agencies  into  self- 
examination,  re-examinations.  It 
is  causing  them  to  wonder 
whether  they  have  been  missing 
too  much.” 

J.  Warren  McClure  reported 
membership  in  the  Bureau  now 
stands  at  989,  the  highest  since 
October  1962. 

The  publisher  of  McClure 
Newspapers  said  the  Bureau  ac¬ 
quired  80  new  members  since 
the  beginning  of  a  drive  which 


to  Big  Gains 


started  in  January  1964,  while 
losing  50. 

He  said  a  new  drive  is  aimed 
at  800  prospects  in  the  “new 
minimum-dues  category.” 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  Bu¬ 
reau  president,  gave  a  16-year 
growth  report  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  compared  to  the 
five  other  major  measured  media 
and  reported  that  all  classifi¬ 
cations  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  are  enjoying  unprecedented 
growth.  Classified  revenue,  he 
said,  is  the  “fastest  growing 
part  of  our  medium”.  National 
was  next,  he  said,  with  a  dollar 
increase  of  almost  5%  over  last 
year.  Classified  dollar  revenues, 
he  predicted,  will  be  almost  $1.33 
billion  in  1966  wdth  national  top¬ 
ping  the  $900  million  mark  set 
in  1965. 

The  national  revenue  increase 
prediction  w'as  based,  he  said,  on 
a  10.2%  gain  in  national  linage 
for  the  first  two  months  this 
year. 

Change  in  Dues  Base 

Lipscomb  noted  that  John  P. 
Kauffman,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  will  succeed  him  as  presi¬ 
dent  on  May  1.  He  will  become 


chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  chief  executive. 

Lipscomb  said  the  new  dues 
formula  which  went  into  effect 
on  June  1  will  continue  to  be 
based  on  national  advertising 
revenue,  but  that  in  the  future 
years  the  base  dues  will  go  up 
or  down  by  the  percentage  that 
“your  newspaper’s  total  display 
revenues — not  including  classi¬ 
fied — go  up  or  down.” 

The  directors,  he  said,  felt 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  dues  calculated  as 
a  percentage  of  national  reve¬ 
nues,  because  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  rate  structures 
and  because  it  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  tell  exactly 
what  is  national  rate  revenue. 

“We  estimate,”  he  said,  “that 
over  half  of  newspapers’  $2V2 
billion  dollar  retail  ^vertising 
is  now  paid  for  by  manufactur¬ 
ers’  cooperative  dollars.”  He  said 
the  Bureau’s  work  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  has  some 
effect  on  this  “big  volume.” 

He  said  the  dues  plan  w'as 
not  put  into  effect  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  an  immediate 
increase  in  Bureau  income,  but 
it  appears  that  the  new’  plan 
will  produce  about  2%  more 
revenue  in  1967  than  would  the 


old  plan.  The  Bureau’s  income 
from  newspapers  totaled  $2.5 
million  in  1965. 

Bronze  plaques  were  presented 
to  retiring  directors: 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Robert  C.  Millar, 
president  and  general  manager, 
Florida  Publishing  Company; 
and  John  W.  Sweeterman,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Named  to  fill  the  vacancies 
were :  Edw’ard  L.  Gaylord,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  &  Times; 
Robert  D.  Nelson,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  and  Edw’in  K.  Wheeler, 
Detroit  News. 

The  other  six  board  members, 
re-elected  for  three-year  terms, 
are:  James  F.  Chambers  Jr., 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  Thomas 
Vail,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Loring  G.  Merwin,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantagraph;  William  A. 
Dyer  Jr.,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News;  G.  Gordon  Strong,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers;  and  Jack 
Tarver,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution. 

Dwighi  Is  Chairman 

William  Dwight  Sr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  Walter 
C.  Kurz,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  w’as  elected  vicechair¬ 
man.  Dwight  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ANPA. 

Other  officers  are:  Frederick 
Chait,  general  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  secretary, 
and  John  1.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  treasurer. 


William  L.  Westerman,  secretary/treasurer,  Schenectady  |N.Y.) 
Union-Star;  Michael  M.  Pennocic,  vicepresident  of  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star;  John  F.  Roy,  president  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record  and 
Times  Record;  and  Jack  Schropp,  general  manager,  Lebanon 
(Pa.)  News 
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New  Lineup 
In  Bureau’s 
Plans  Board 

Five  newspaper  executives 
who  have  retired  from  member¬ 
ship  on  the  plans  committee  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  were  honored  April  23 
for  their  seiwice  to  the  indus¬ 
try. 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau’s  board  of 
directors,  presented  inscribed 
bronze  plaques  to  the  following: 

H.  James  Gediman,  president 
Hearst  Advertising  Service; 

Edward  F.  Dierker,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Dayton  News  and 
Journal  Herald’, 

Fred  F.  Rowden,  business 
manager,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  ; 

William  Sauerberg,  manager, 
Ward-Griffith  Company; 

Robert  H.  Shanahan,  business 
manager,  Denver  Post. 

The  plans  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  24  newspaper  advertising 
directors  and  representatives, 
functions  in  an  advisory  capa¬ 
city  for  sales  and  promotional 
activities  conducted  by  the 
Bureau. 

Chairman  of  the  plans  com¬ 
mittee,  succeeding  H.  James 
Gediman,  will  be  W.  Frank 
Gatewood,  advertising  director, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

New  members  on  the  plans 
committee,  who  will  start  a 
three-year  term  of  office,  were 
announced  by  the  Bureau  as  the 
following: 

James  W.  Sykes,  Sawyer, 
Ferguson  &  Walker  Company; 

Richard  W.  Carpenter,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin; 

Hobart  T.  Franks,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution; 

W.  W.  Meyer,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  and  Times; 

James  S.  McAnulty,  Allen- 
Klapp  Company,  Chicago; 

Ralph  H.  Davison,  Newspaper 
Agency  Corporation,  Salt  Lake 
City; 

Robert  H.  Lambert,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  World  Journal 
Tribune  Inc.,  New  York; 

Leland  J.  Adams,  advertising 
director,  Worcester  Gazette- 
Telegram. 

Carl  Flynn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
Tribune,  and  president  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives,  becomes 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
plans  committee  by  virtue  of 
his  office  in  INAE,  as  does 


Charles  Treat,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Omaha  World 
Herald.  Mr.  Treat  will  serve  as 
vicechairman. 

Harold  Mossberger,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Houston  Chronicle, 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
unexpired  2-year  term  of  Grant 
Stone,  who  retired  recently  as 
advertising  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Press.  Harold  T. 
Boian,  advertising  director, 
Denver  Post,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  unexpired  1-year  term 
left  vacant  by  Robert  H.  Lam- 
pee. 

• 

Ad  Executives 
Discuss  Ways 
To  Aid  Retailers 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  concepts  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  to  meet  today’s  rapidly- 
changing  needs  and  opportuni¬ 
ties,  were  explored  recently  here 
at  a  meeting  of  23  retail  adver¬ 
tising  executives  of  16  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Rhode  Island  dailies. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the 
initial  meeting,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  similar  gatherings  at  least 
once  a  year. 

The  main  topic  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  preparing  a  statewide 
circulation  and  pre-print  section 
presentation  for  several  regional 
chain  stores  with  outlets  in 
Connecticut. 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  in  the 
future  wdll  cover  such  topics  as: 
multi-city  sales  efforts,  space 
development,  local  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  sales  training,  production 
and  proof  handling. 

A  committee  was  named  to 
gather  circulation  figures  and 
pre-print  rates.  Its  members  are 
Raymond  Dowd,  New  Haven 
Register  &  Journal-Courier; 
Lars  Gustafson,  New  London 
Day;  Nelson  Demers,  Middle- 
town  Press;  Kenneth  Newbury, 
Ansonia  Sentinel,  and  Morley 
Piper,  director  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

• 

3  Editors  Selected 
For  Yankee  Quill  Award 

Waterville,  Maine 
Two  new'spapermen  and  a 
magazine  editor  have  been 
elected  to  the  Academy  of  New 
England  Journalists  at  Colby 
College  here. 

The  recipients  of  the  Yankee 
Quill  Award  are  Thomas  K. 
Brindley,  news  editor  of  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News; 
William  Dwight,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Weeks,  who  retired  in 
January  after  28  years  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Moloney  Tells  Gains 
In  AANR  Activities 


The  Americaan  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  is 
“far  better  organized  than  we 
have  been  before,’’  Herbert  W. 
Moloney  Jr.,  its  president,  said 
in  the  annual  report  released 
this  week. 

Moloney,  who  completes  his 
term  in  office  this  July,  said  the 
body  of  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firms  has  expanded  its  chap¬ 
ter  city  list  to  23  in  the  past 
year  and  completed  the  job  of 
assigning  the  top  50  agencies 
and  the  top  100  advertisers  to 
individual  members  in  each  of 
these  cities. 

Nearing  completion,  he  noted, 
is  the  assignment  of  regional 
and  divisional  managers  of  the 
top  100  advertisers  to  chapters, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  direc¬ 
tory  which  will  show  all  perma¬ 
nent  assignments  in  all  three 
categories  —  agencies,  advertis¬ 
ers  and  regional  and  divisional 
managers.  The  latter  assign¬ 
ments  have  been  held  up,  he 
said,  because  it  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  locate  these  contacts. 

With  the  completion  of  this 
organizational  work,  Moloney 
said  the  AANR  is  “more  closely 
geared  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  operation  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.” 

It  has  been  discovered,  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  attempting  to 
carry  out  projects  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  wdth  the  Bureau  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  assign  one  project  almost 
completely  to  the  AANR  and 
other  projects  to  the  Bureau, 
rather  than  to  try  to  mix  the 
two.  This  reasoning  is  particu¬ 
larly  true,  he  said,  in  the  five 
cities  where  the  Bureau  has  of¬ 
fices  and  AANR  has  major 
chapters. 

In  the  other  18  chapter  cities, 
it  was  found  that  a  combina¬ 
tion  project  between  the  AANR 
and  the  Bureau  staff  worked 
w’ell. 

Moloney  said  the  Creative 
Movie,  which  w'as  the  first  joint 
AANR  and  Bureau  project,  has 
been  completed  in  all  areas  ex¬ 
cept  New  York.  “There  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  but  it  is 
going  to  remain  the  project  of 
the  New  York  Chapter  until  it 
is  completed,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  chapters,  except 
New  York,  are  now  working 
with  the  Bureau  on  the  “Work¬ 
ing  Women”  presentation  and  by 
July  1  it  should  be  completed. 

He  said  distribution  of  the 
AdPro  Ink  booklets,  which  was 
put  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
AANR,  is  “now  practically  com¬ 
pleted.”  These  books  are  being 
distributed  to  media  directors 


and  creative  directors  of  the 
major  agencies  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

In  the  area  of  the  regional 
and  divisional  managers,  the 
AANR  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  are  still  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  w'ays  in  which  the  two 
bodies  can  work  together  he 
said.  A  food  presentation,  which 
will  be  field  tested  first  before  it 
is  given  to  the  food  regional  or 
divisional  managers,  will  be  a 
joint  AANR-INAE  project. 

Moloney  said  the  Food  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference  continues  to  be 
a  “Big  Success”  and  it  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Boston  this  Fall.  The 
Chicago  chapter,  he  said,  has 
made  arrangements  to  take 
charge  of  a  booth  at  the  Super- 
Market  Institute’s  convention 
featuring  Hi-Fi  and  Specta- 
Color.  The  AANR,  New  York 
chapter,  SpectaColor  Associates 
and  Standard  Gravure  have 
placed  about  $2500  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Chicago  Chapter 
for  this  projpect. 

• 

Religious  PR  Council 
Honors  3  Editors 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  37th  annual  Religious 
Public  Relations  Council  con¬ 
vention  ended  its  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  here  when  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  three  daily  news¬ 
papers,  a  radio  station,  and  a 
national  television  network  for 
their  contribution  to  religion 
through  journalism. 

Awards  went  to  the  religion 
editors  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star;  and  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  relefirram;  and  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  radio  station 
KMOX  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
(NBC-TV). 

Religion  editors  of  the  news¬ 
papers  receiving  the  awards 
were  Stewart  Doss  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald ;  Miss  Mary  Hobbs 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star;  and 
Miss  Marilyn  W.  Spear  of  the 
Worcester  'Telegram.  They  were 
made  “fellows”  of  the  Religious 
Public  Relations  Council  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  receiving  the  citations. 

• 

Agency  Veep 

Geyer. Morey. Ballard  has 
elected  C.  K.  Carmichael  a  vice- 
president.  Before  joining  the 
agency  in  1963,  he  was  with 
Benton  &  Bow-les  for  15  years. 
Earlier  he  had  worked  for 
United  Press  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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Award 

Winners 

Classification  I — National  Advertising  Trade  Paper  Promotion 

( Xcivspapcrs  with  over-100,000  circulation) 
first  PRIZE;  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Los  Angeles  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Indianapolis  Star  and  News 

(Xcw>tj)ap('rs  with  under-100,000  circulation) 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Calgary  Herald 

Classification  2 — National  Advertising  Direct  Mail  Promotion 

(Xewnpapcra  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE;  Toronto  Star 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Los  Angeles  Times 

Certificate  of  Merit;  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

(Seivitpapcrs  with  under- 100, 000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE;  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star 

Classification  3 — National  Advertising  Presentations 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Certificate  of  Merit:  l.ouisville  Courier-Journal 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Long  Beach  Independent  Press-Telegram 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent  Star-News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Beaver  County  Times 

Classification  3a — National  advertising  presentations,  audio-visual 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Certificate  of  Merit:  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  &  Register 
Certificate  of  Merit:  New  York  Daily  News 

(Newspapers  with,  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.)  Guardian  Patriot 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 

Classification  4 — Retail  Advertising  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Los  Angeles  Times 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger  Star 

(Newspapers  with  undcr-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Burlington  (Calif.)  Advance-Star 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 


31st  Annual 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 

Classification  5 — Classified  Advertising  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circidation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger  Star 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 

Classification  6— Circulation  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  New  York  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit :  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Washington  Post 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent  Star-News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 

Classification  7 — Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 
Certificate  of  Merit :  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Miami  Herald 

(Newspapers  with  unde r-1 00, 000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Pasadena  Independent  Star-News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Morris  County’s  (N.J.)  Daily  Record 

Classification  8 — Public  Relations/Community  Service 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit :  Miami  Herald 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Milwaukee  Journal 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circidation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune 

Classification  9 — Research 

(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Milwaukee  Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
Certificate  of  Merit :  Toronto  Star 


(Story  on  next  page) 


EIGENSIVE  CARRIER  PROMOTION  CAMPAIGN  earned  Rrsf 
Prize  for  Pasadena  Independent  Star-News  (center)  for  newspapers 
under-100,000  circulation;  with  Certificates  of  Merit  for  the  entries 
of  Morris  County's  (N.J.)  Daily  Record,  and  Moline  (III.)  Dispatch. 


FIRST  PRIZE  CARRIER  PROMOTION  AWARD  went  to  the  Van- 
couver  Sun  for  their  extensive  campaign  (center);  with  Certificates 
of  Merit  to  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  for  "Front  Door  Challenge" 
and  to  the  Miami  Herald. 
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E&P  PROMOTION  CONTEST 
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BEST  ADVERTISING  PRESENTATION  AWARD  went  to  the  Christian 


Science  Monitor  for  colorful  flip-card  presentation  (center),  with 
Certificates  of  Merit  to  the  entries  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
Press-Telegram  and  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  campaign  (center)  took  First  Prize  for  circulation 
promotion,  with  Certificates  of  Merit  to  the  Washington  Post  (left) 
and  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  FIRST  PRIZE  was 
awarded  to  the  Miami  Herald  for  unusual,  colorful  campaign  of  in¬ 
paper  advertisements  (center);  with  Certificates  of  Merit  for  the 
newspaper  campaigns  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger 
Star,  and  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

IS 


Winners  to  Receive 
Recognition  May  3 

By  George  Wilt 


Several  truckloads  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  preceded  its 
creators  to  San  Francisco  by 
about  a  month,  to  be  judged  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  31st  an¬ 
nual  Newspaper  Promotion 
Awards  Competition. 

Just  how  many  entries  were 
submitted  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
host  committee  of  Bay  Area 
promotion  managers  estimated  it 
at  between  800  and  1,000.  At  any 
rate,  the  bulk  of  entries — scrap¬ 
books,  portfolios,  presentations, 
etc.  —  seemed  overwhelming. 
Visualize,  if  you  can,  six  tables, 
each  96-feet  long.  That  was  the 
area  required  to  display  the 
entries,  in  some  instances  two 
or  three  scrapbooks  deep,  for 
the  judges  examination. 

Also  consider  that  teams  of 
judges  comprising  the  creme-de- 
la-creme  of  Bay  area  admen, 
researchers,  educators,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  people  put  in  a  grueling 
120-manhours  of  deliberation  in 
selecting  the  award  winners 
from  the  field. 

Simultaneously,  on  the  floor 
above,  another  panel  of  judges 
kept  a  projectionist  busy  oper¬ 
ating  11  different  pieces  of  pro¬ 
jection  equipment  for  13 -hours 
as  the  top  audio-visual  entries 
were  selected  from  the  movie, 
slide  and  stripfilm  entries. 

Excellence  Acknowledged 

About  a  month  following  the 
judging,  the  men  who  created 
the  exhibits  followed  their  handi¬ 
work  to  the  city  on  the  bay  to 
meet  for  the  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association,  and  receive 
the  plaudits  of  their  peers  for 
their  outstanding  efforts.  From 
the  overwhelming  field,  53  en¬ 
tries,  submitted  by  41  different 
newspapers  were  singled  out  for 
honors  by  the  judges. 

Editor  &  Publisher  First  prize 
plaques  for  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  research  were  awarded 
in  ten  different  classifications, 
in  two  circulation  groups,  and 
two  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  in  each  classification. 

Classifications  included:  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Trade  Paper 
Promotion,  Direct  Mail  Promo¬ 
tion,  National  Advertising  Pre¬ 
sentations,  Audio-visual  presen¬ 
tations,  Retail  Advertising  Pro¬ 
motion,  Classified  Advertising 
Promotion;  Circulation  Promo¬ 
tion,  Circulation  Carrier  Promo¬ 


tion,  Public  Relations 'Commun¬ 
ity  Service,  and  Research. 

Awards  are  pre.sented  for 
newspapers  with  circulations 
over-100,000,  and  under- 100,000. 

The  judges  did  not  award  a 
first  prize  for  the  trade  paper 
advertising  classification  for 
newspapers  with  circulation 
under- 100,000;  or  any  awards  in 
that  group  for  research. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
to  representatives  of  the  win¬ 
ning  newspapers  at  the  awards 
luncheon  of  the  NNPA  Confer¬ 
ence  (May  1-4)  on  Tuesday, 
May  3,  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Eight  newspapers  took  honors 
in  more  than  one  classification, 
with  three  awards  each  going  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Miami 
Herald  and  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent  Star-News.  Winning  two 
awards  were  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Toronto  Star,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
and  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Creativity  Pruisetl 

In  almost  all  classifications, 
the  judges  commented  on  the 
uniformly  high  level  of  creativ¬ 
ity  and  execution. 

The  sparsity  of  entries  in  the 
trade  paper  advertising  classifi¬ 
cation  submitted  by  newspapers 
in  the  under-100,000  circulation 
group  was  noted  by  the  panel 
consisting  of  Charles  R.  Stuart, 
director  of  advertising.  Bank  of 
America ;  Ted  Lyon,  art  director, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  and 
Lloyd  Prosser,  media  director 
of  BBDO,  San  Francisco. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  panel 
of  experts  selecting  the  winners 
in  the  Public  Relations/(3om- 
munity  Service  Classification 
noted  that  entries  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  newspapers  of  all  sizes 
and  circulations,  with  the  field 
almost  split  evenly  betw’een  the 
two  size  groups.  They  were  inte^ 
ested  to  note  the  emphasis  on 
the  fields  of  education,  youth 
service.  Judges  for  this  classifi¬ 
cation  included  James  McCollum, 
advertising  and  public  relations 
manager.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.;  Charles  M.  Hulten,  chair¬ 
man,  department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  California;  and 
Charles  W.  Collier,  president, 
Advertising  Association  of  the 
West. 

Although  all  of  the  winners 
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were  acknowledged  as  stand-outs 
in  their  respective  fields,  the 
judges  made  a  point  of  singling 
out  several  as  ‘‘significantly  out¬ 
standing.” 

Included  in  this  group  was  the 
top  winner  for  research,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal's  “Adver¬ 
tising  Laboratory,”  cited  for  its 
thoroughness  of  research,  ex¬ 
haustive  attention  to  detail,  and 
usefulness  to  advertising  and 
marketing  executives. 

Also  cited  was  the  winner  in 
the  Public  Relations  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's 
“Science  Reading  Service.”  The 
service  is  a  program  designed 
to  supplement  the  study  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  secondary  schools  by 
linking  classroom  studies  with 
specially  prepared  articles  on 
tray’s  scientific  research,  writ¬ 
ten  by  nationally  known  scien¬ 
tists. 

The  audio-visual  pre.sentation 
classification  presented  a  time- 
consuming  challenge  to  the  panel 
of  admen  who  were  to  select  the 
best  entries  from  the  “film  festi¬ 
val.” 

It  was  surprising  to  note  that 
with  two  agency  media  execu¬ 
tives  on  this  panel,  the  less  sta¬ 
tistics  and  market  data  included 
in  the  film  presentation,  the 
higher  it  scored. 

The  over-100,000  circulation 
award  winning  entry  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  devoted  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  newspaper  as  an 
editorial  product,  and  high¬ 
lighted  service  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  under  a  young,  vigorous 
management. 

Of  the  three  Certificates  of 
Merit  winners  in  the  over  100,- 
000  group,  only  the  New  York 
News'  entry  used  a  graphic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  market  data  to  any 
extent.  Winners  submitted  by 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier 
and  Register,  and  the  Fort 


Worth  Star-Telegram  were  on 
the  “soft-sell”  or  “educational” 
themes. 

The  top  winner  submitted  by 
a  newspaper  with  circulation 
under-100,000  was  a  slide  pre¬ 
sentation  prepared  at  extremely 
modest  cost  by  the  Charlottes- 
toun  (Prince  Edward  Island, 
Canda)  Guardian-Patriot.  It  em¬ 
ployed  a  travelogue  technique  to 
acquaint  advertisers  with  the 
area  and  its  economic  vitality. 
Certificates  of  Merit  winner  in 
this  group  was  a  film  from  the 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise. 

Judging  in  this  classification 
was  extremely  close,  with  many 
entries  having  fine  features  in 
either  the  visuals  or  script. 

Public  Relations 

Entries  in  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions/Community  Service  cate¬ 
gory  leaned  heavily  in  the  areas 
of  education  and  youth  activities. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune’s 
“Science  Reading  Series”  First 
Prize  winner  set  the  pattern  in 
the  judge’s  minds. 

The  Hagerstown  Herald-Mail 
took  their  First  Prize  in  the 
under-100,000  circulation  group 
with  a  complete  teen-oriented 
program,  “Accent  on  Youth.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to  the 
Miami  Herald  for  that  news¬ 
paper’s  “Silver  Knight  Awards” 
and  to  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press- 
Herald,  for  a  “Dollars  for 
Scholars”  scholarship  program 
pretty  much  followed  the  youth- 
education  theme. 

Other  awards  in  this  grroup 
were  made  to  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  for  a  campaign, 
“Moving  Ahead,”  and  to  the 
Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une  for  a  YWCA-YMCA  Build¬ 
ing  Program.” 

The  award  winners  and  other 
entries  of  the  competition,  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  NNPA  Con¬ 
ference  from  May  1-3. 


TRADE-PAPER  ADVERTISING  selected  by  the  judges  in  the  1965 
E4P  Promotion  Contest  are:  (center)  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  first 
prixe  plaque  winner;  left,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  (right),  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  News,  winners  of  Certificates  of  Merit. 
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HIP-DEEP  in  projection  equipment  are  judges  for  the  audio-visual 
presentation  classification  (left  to  right):  Sherman  Rogers,  m^ia 
director,  Lennen  &  Newell;  Neil  Stewart,  ad  manager,  consumer 
product  div,,  Crown  Zellerbach;  and  Walter  Purdom,  Schlesinger 
&  Associates. 


EXAMINING  an  entry  in  the  circulation-editorial  promotion  classi¬ 
fication  are:  (left  to  right)  George  Hooper,  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
David  Bascom,  Sr.,  vicepresident,  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  San 
Francisco;  and  James  S.  Louvau,  circulation  promotion  manager, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


LOOKING  FOR  AN  AWARD  WINNER  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVER¬ 
TISING  PROMOTION  Lloyd  Prosser,  media  director,  8BDO;  Ted 
Lyon,  vicepresident  and  art  director,  J.  Walter  Thompson;  and 
Charles  R.  Stuart,  advertising  director.  Bank  of  America,  This  panel 
judged  both  trade  paper  and  direct  mail  classifications. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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JOHN  HAY  WHITNEY’S  STATEMENT; 


‘I  Wanted  The  Trib  to  Be  A  Lively  Companion’ 


The  following  statement  by  Joli 
and  Publisher  of  the  New  York  H 
the  Friday,  April  22,  editions: 

I  bought  the  Herald  Tribune 
eight  years  ago  because  I  believe 
deeply  in  the  value  of  articulate, 
intelligent  discussion  of  our 
world.  I  w’anted  it  to  continue  to 
be  w’hat  in  fact  I  always  thought 
it  was:  a  lively  companion  to  a 
wride  circle  of  friends.  I  did  not 
buy  it  to  make  myself  wealthy 
or  famous  or  pow’erful.  You  can¬ 
not  buy  the  traditions  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  newspaper,  you  can 
only  lend  them  a  hand  toward 
survival. 

That  effort  has  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful. 

Newspapers  are  a  business 
and  businesses  need  a  profit  to 
survive.  The  problems  are  easy 
to  say  and  hard  to  solve.  The 
competition  was  fierce,  the  turn¬ 
around  was  hard  to  make,  the 
strikes  were  each  an  enormous 
setback,  the  settlements  were 
hard  to  live  with,  the  cost  of 
each  part  of  doing  business  rose 
while  the  price  of  the  newspaper 
could  not  and  circulation  always 
lagged  a  little  behind  expecta¬ 
tion.  And  always,  the  fruits  of 
automation  and  modem  prac¬ 
tices  were  kept  beyond  reach. 

My  own  clearest  aim  was  to 
keep  this  voice  alive  in  our  com¬ 
munity;  to  make  it  survive.  The 
last  thing  I  wanted  to  do  was 
sell  it  or  merge  it. 


Hay  Whitney,  Editor  in  Chief 
aid  Tribune,  was  published  in 


of  those  newspaper  labor  dis¬ 
asters  that  keep  swinging 
through  New  York  faster  and 
faster. 

Villains  in  Both  Camps 

In  the  past,  management’s 
side  has  always  been  modestly 
withheld  for  fear  of  offending 
the  negotiators  and  labor  has 
had  its  say  effectively  so  that 
we  always  appeared  either  mean 
or  incompetent — and  sometimes 
both.  Lord  know’s,  in  our  his¬ 
tory  we  have  been  both.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  this  point  and  looking 
backwards  it  is  all  too  easy,  and 
too  painful,  to  see  that  the 
villains  were  in  both  camps  and 
many  of  the  ills  we  suffer  are 
the  result  of  stupidity  as  much 
as  ill  will. 

But  this  is  not  the  past  and 
w’e  are  not  trying  to  right  these 
wrongs  by  fighting  the  old 
battles,  crying  over  the  money 
that  w'as  lost  or  the  benefits  that 
went  unachieved.  This  is  here 
and  now  when  we  are  trying  to 
make  a  new  start  and  we  find 
that  we  can’t.  The  unions  won’t 
let  us. 

The  truth  is  that,  like  some 
frightening  game  of  follow'-the- 


leader.  they  seem  to  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  don’t  need  us, 
that  we  are  weak  and  not  worth 
.saving.  Maybe  they  think  that  in 
this  pale  stone  there  is  another 
drop  to  be  squeezed  out.  There 
isn’t. 

The  newspapers  of  this  city, 
for  all  the  fact  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  among  them  and  the  ancient 
work  practices  they  are  forced 
to  follow,  have  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  union  contracts  in  the 
country. 

We  never  thought  that  this 
merger  process  would  be  easy. 
We  fully  expected  that  there 
would  be  bargaining  about  a 
number  of  problems  involved  in 
the  transition  including  the 
human  problem  of  displaced  em¬ 
ployes,  and  we  knew  that  the 
opinions  of  the  unions  would 
have  to  be  heard. 

Reasonableness  Cast  Aside 

But  where  have  we  gotten? 
We  don’t  even  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  they  want  except  that 
it’s  a  lot  more  than  what  has  so 
far  been  offered,  that  it’s  going 
to  cost  enough  to  cripple  us  be¬ 
fore  we  begin.  The  threats  and 
the  recriminations  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  bouts  of  our  labor  sickness 
are  gone,  but  the  bludgeon  is 
still  there. 

Our  hope  was  to  start  fresh. 


An  Institution 


But  the  Herald  Tribune  is  not 
a  child.  It’s  not  a  toy  or  a  whim 
of  one  man.  It  is  an  institution 
that  has  something  to  say  to  our 
times  and  it  is  an  institution  on 
which  many  people  depend.  It 
must  have  a  stable  future  inde¬ 
pendent  of  my  pocketbook. 

I  decided  to  go  into  this 
merger  because  its  organization 
can  keep  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
voice  alive  into  a  long  and 
healthy  future.  It  will  do  so  be¬ 
cause  of  the  value  of  bigness  in 
distribution  and  circulation  and 
advertising;  because  the  savings 
possibly  are  great  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  costs  can  be  matched 
with  increased  revenues. 

I  decided  to  go  into  this 
merger  because  in  the  study  of 
how  these  papers  could  survive, 
individually  or  separately,  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  the  morning  was  vital  to 
a  group  success. 

Yet,  we  three  merging  papers 
are  now,  incredibly,  facing  one 


THE  BIG  EYE  of  television  was  everywhere  when  New  York  City 
newspaper  troubles  flared  up  again  this  week.  Here,  Tom  Dunn  of 
CBS  News  is  interviewing  James  G.  Bellows,  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  on  what  the  World  Journal  Tribune  merger  means  to  him. 


and  it  is  being  dashed.  Our  need 
is  to  be  reasonable,  and  reason- 
ableness  is  being  ca.st  aside. 

Tomorrow,  there  will  be  the 
final  daily  edition  of  an  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  On  Sunday,  we  will  give  you 
for  the  last  time  the  newspaper 
we  have  tried  to  create  in  New 
York  that  others  are  beginning 
to  imitate  around  the  country. 

Although  these  are  my  last 
papers  and  this  is  my  last  state¬ 
ment  as  owner  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  v/e  look  forward 
to  a  long  and  secure  future  in 
partnership  with  a  bright 
strong  afternoon  newspaper  and 
a  fine  new  Sunday  paper. 

If  we  are  crippled  by  a  long 
strike,  the  future  will  be  even 
more  bleak  than  the  recent  past. 

We  are  now:  at  a  crucial 
moment  in  the  history  of  this 
newspaper.  It  is  125  years  old 
and  many  men  and  women  have 
given  their  best  to  it.  I  write  this 
because  here  and  now  I  want  to 
put  on  the  record  how  I  feel  and 
how  I  share  their  pride. 


Loeb  Criticized 
For  Publishing 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader, 
was  accused  by  Charles  L. 
Whipple,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  break  the  recent  Boston 
newspaper  strike  by  publishing 
a  special  edition  for  Boston. 

Speaking  at  an  adult  educa¬ 
tion  forum  at  the  Unitarian- 
Universalist  Church  here, 
Whipple  also  declared  the  local 
publisher  made  an  “implicit, 
blatant  call  for  mob  action”  in 
an  editorial  after  several  dem¬ 
onstrators  were  beaten  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Referring  again  to  the  strike, 
Whipple  charged  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  publisher  “has  tried  to 
break  previous  strikes  by  the 
unions  in  at  least  one  other  city, 
namely  Haverhill  (where  he 
formerly  owned  another  daily 
newspaper),  and  it  didn’t  work 
very  well.” 

Replying  to  the  charges,  Loet 
said  the  Boston  newspapers 
were  “all  shook  up”  because  a 
New  Hampshire  newspaper 
could  sell  75,000  copies  a  day 
and  more  than  100,000  on  Sun¬ 
day, 
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POUC  K  REPORTER  TO  PUBLISHER 

J.  HOWARD  WOOD 

President  of 

The  Tribune  Company 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

About  4  o’clock  five  afternoons  a  week,  when  he’s  not 
traveling,  an  athletically-built,  white-haired  man  strides 
across  the  wide  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Building,  settles  himself  easily  into  the  rear  seat  of  a  long, 
black  sedan  and  goes  back  to  work. 

He’s  the  only  police  reporter  who  ever  became  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  but  he’s  one  of  the  many  police 
reporters  who  have  gone  up  the  ladder  to  publisher — John 
Howard  Wood. 

Beside  him  in  the  car  as  his  chauffeur  drives  him  to  his 
home  in  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  an  hour’s  ride  from  Chicago, 
are  a  couple  of  briefcases.  If  it’s  winter,  Mr.  Wood  turns 
on  a  special  light  and  reads  correspondence  or  reports 
from  various  divisions  of  the  Tribune  Company,  of  which 
he  is  president,  or  attends  to  a  number  of  things  he  hadn’t 
been  able  to  get  to  in  his  office. 

Lately,  the  incoming  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Association  has  been  thinking  about  the  goals  he 
will  shoot  for  during  his  tenure. 

Seeks  Member  Increase 

An  important  ambition  for  ANPA  will  be  to  increase 
the  membership  to  the  1,000  mark  from  a  present  member¬ 
ship  of  about  978. 

He  intends  to  work  closely  with  the  ANPA’s  Research 
Institute  at  Easton,  Pa.  and  keep  the  present  services 
which  include  the  traffic  department,  labor  relations  and 
the  information  and  guidance  services  up  to  what  he 
termed  the  “excellent  performance  that  has  been  going  on 
for  several  years.” 

Mr.  Wood  believes  the  ANPA  “does  a  remarkable  job, 
particularly  for  the  small  and  medium-size  newspaper. 
They  really  get  their  money’s  worth.” 

What’s  this  handsome,  friendly,  spirited  man  like 
when  he’s  not  directing,  as  chief  executive  officer,  the 
Tribune  Company,  which  owns  the  Chicago  Tribune,  New 
York  News,  Chicago’s  American,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News,  acquired  in  1963,  and  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
&  Star,  purchased  last  year? 

When  one  wants  to  learn  about  a  man  his  best  move  is 
to  talk  to  a  couple  of  close  friends.  The  result: 

A  Generous  Man 

A  generous  man,  even  during  the  depression  days  when 
newspapermen,  like  everyone  else,  had  to  watch  pennies. 
Likes  ice  cream,  and  whenever  he  felt  the  urge,  and  no 
matter  who  he  was  with,  he’d  buy  for  anybody  with  him. 

An  idea  man  as  financial  editor  of  the  Tribune.  Under¬ 
stood  banking,  federal  reserve  business  and  economics. 

He  wrote  a  daily  story  on  economics  and  in  1935  authored 
a  48-page  booklet,  “Inflation  and  Your  Money,”  which  won 
commendation  of  the  Economists  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy,  the  National  Economy  League,  and  other 
groups.  The  booklet  was  reprinted  three  times  by  popular 
demand.  In  1936,  Mr.  Wood  compiled  another  widely 
distributed  booklet,  “Everyday  Economics.” 

He’s  an  outdoors  man,  loves  to  get  out  in  the  brush  in 
Canada.  Fishing  for  salmon  is  his  chief  hobby.  Tarpon 
fishing  is  another  sport  he  likes.  He’s  a  sometimes  golfer, 
swims,  does  some  tree  chopping  and  gardening  and  enjoys 
exercising. 

He  keeps  active,  both  in  business  and  recreation,  hence 
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his  about  normal  weight  of  186  pounds  on  a  six-foot 
frame. 

Enjoys  Island  Living 

When  he  finds  time  he  enjoys,  and  has  for  many  years, 
going  to  Sanibel  Island,  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  with  his 
family.  He  now  owns  a  home  there.  Several  Christmases 
have  been  spent  there  by  the  family  and  now  his  grand¬ 
children  look  forward  to  an  island  visit. 

Mr.  Wood  lives  in  the  same  house  in  Lake  Bluff  as  he 
did  when  he  was  assistant  financial  editor. 

When  he  became  financial  editor  he  gained  many  friends 
on  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago’s  financial  section,  when  he 
called  on  bankers,  brokers  and  the  grain  exchange.  When 
he  asked  them  what  was  going  on  his  attitude  was  one  of 
wanting  to  learn  and  not  that  he  knew  the  score  as 
financial  editor.  This  approach  won  him  many  lasting 
friendships — people  from  whom  he  still  hears,  some  of 
them  retired  old  timers. 

He’s  easy  and  comfortable  to  talk  to,  gives  no  impression 
that  his  top  executive  position  has  changed  him. 

When  he  arrives  at  the  office  in  the  morning  he  has 
already  read  all  the  Tribune  editions,  either  at  home  or 
in  his  mobile  office.  Because  of  his  news  department  ex¬ 
perience,  he  often  makes  constructive  suggestions  on  this 
side  of  the  operation. 

Answers  Every  Letter 

He  makes  it  a  point  to  answer  every  letter  addressed  to 
him,  either  personally  or  by  a  secretary:  “Mr.  Wood  asked 
that  I  answer  your  letter  etc.” 

He  lunches  each  week  with  junior  or  senior  executives  of 
the  various  Tribune  divisions  on  a  rotating  basis  so  that 
he  may  hear  their  problems  and  views  and  keep  in  touch 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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iNO  WASHINGTON  LOBBY 

ANPA  maintains  no  Washington  lobbyist.  The  reasons  are  many 
and,  we  think,  valid.  We  believe  we  follow  sound  methods  of  ex¬ 
amining  proposed  actions  in  the  three  branches  of  Government, 
informing  the  ANPA  membership,  and  speaking  out  as  an  asso¬ 
ciation  where  appropriate. 

The  results  always  speak  for  themselves.  The  record  of  the 
past  year  shows  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  singled 
out  newspapers  in  any  direct  action  which  has  had  a  prolonged 
serious  effect.  Some  favorable  legislation  like  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Bill  is  making  good  progress.  Where  adverse  provisions 
affecting  newspapers  have  been  included  in  proposed  legislation, 
they  have  been  revised  after  appropriate  testimony  by  ANPA. — 
Federal  Laws  Committee. 

*  *  * 

I.IMA  ANTI-TKL'ST  IIECREK 

Settled  by  consent  decree,  Nov.  18,  1965,  was  the  Department’s 
suit  against  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News.  The  consent  judgment  I’e- 
quires  that  if  a  competing  newspaper  should  begin  publication, 
the  News  would  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  circulation  rates,  offer 
special  discounts  or  premiums,  or  cut  advertising  rates  below 
those  of  the  new  newspaper.  These  prohibitions  are  to  remain 
in  effect  for  one  year  after  the  new  newspaper  gets  started  or 
until  the  new  newspaper  achieves  a  paid  circulation  of  10,000 
for  a  three-month  period,  w’hichever  comes  first.  The  decree  also 
permanently  prohibits  the  News  from  operating  at  a  loss  to 
eliminate  a  competitor,  forcing  agreements  with  others  not  to 
compete  with  the  News,  and  acquiring  any  interest  in  a  com¬ 
peting  newspaper.  The  (Government’s  original  complaint,  filed 
Nov.  19,  1964,  charged  that  the  News,  published  by  Freedom 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  operated  at  a  $6  million  loss  over  a  six-year 
period  beginning  in  1957,  when  a  competing  newspaper,  the 
Lima  Citizen,  began  publication.  The  Citizen  ended  publication 
Jan.  7,  1964. — Federal  Laws  Coinmittee. 

«  *  « 

CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 

In  the  course  of  hearings  on  Bills  to  require  health  warnings 
on  cigarette  packages,  cartons,  and  advertising,  ANPA  sub¬ 
mitted  a  statement  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittees  opposing  any  restrictions  on  advertising.  ANPA  em¬ 
phasized  that  it  took  no  position  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  cigarette  smoking,  but  that  it  was  concerned  with  the  serious 
constitutional  and  public  policy  questions  raised  by  restrictions 
on  advertising  of  a  product  which  is  legally  sold  and  taxed. — 
Federal  Laws  Committee. 

m  *  * 

COMPUTER  TALK 

Today  it  is  commonplace  for  computers  to  communicate  with 
other  computers  in  the  rapid  transfer  of  all  types  of  data  in¬ 
cluding  news  and  pictures  which  constitute  the  essential  element 
of  the  daily  newspaper  of  today  and  tomorrow. — Press  Com- 
tions  Committee. 

*  «  * 

PRESS  RATES 

In  the  Private  Line  Rate  Case,  FCC  originally  proposed  to 
outlaw  the  press  rate  classification  which  the  Congress  had  estab¬ 
lished  in  1910  and  ratified  again  in  1934,  and  the  FCC  had  also 
propo.sed  to  do  away  with  clock  hour  rates.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  press  users  to  take  private  line  seiwices  24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week  for  a  minimum  period  of  one  month,  regard¬ 
less  of  need.  This  would  not  only  be  prejudicial  to  the  press  but 
would  also  be  highly  discriminatory.  Leased  line  services  for 
broadcasters  are  available  for  as  little  as  8  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week  and  there  is  also  provision  for  clock  hour  rates 
(under  the  term  occasional  service)  for  short  period  broadcast 
service  of  one  hour.  ANPA  contends  that  the  press  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  services  as  broadcasters. — Press  Communica¬ 
tions  Committee. 

*  *  * 

COMMUNICATIONS  COOPERATIVE 

For  several  years  your  Press  Communications  Committee  has 
had  under  consideration  the  idea  of  a  cooperative  venture  through 
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which  newspapers  and  the  news  wire  services  could  secure  their 
communications  facilities  at  less  cost  and  greater  efficiency  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  confidentiality  or  competitive  nature  of  news  re¬ 
ports.  We  have  not  taken  final  action  to  get  the  proposed  venture 
under  way  because  some  specific  services  such  as  TELPAK  which 
we  would  need  to  utilize  on  a  shared  basis  are  the  subjects  of 
current  FCC  proceedings. — Press  Communications  Committee. 

*  «  « 

PICTURES  VIA  MOBILE  RADIO 

Facsimile  transmission  of  newspictures  by  mobile  radio  .sounds 
fascinating,  doesn’t  it?  We  believe  it  can  be  done,  and  this  is  a 
subject  which  your  Committee  is  pursuing.  Preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion  reveals  that  such  transmission  is  technically  feasible  and  that 
the  electronic  equipment  needed  to  acomplish  this  is  either  pres¬ 
ently  available  or  can  be  developed. 

FCC  in  the  past  has  refused  to  grant  permission  for  use  of 
facsimile  transmission  by  Mobile  Radio. — Mobile  Radio  Committee. 
♦  «  * 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  SECOND-CLASS  MAIL 

Post  Office  Department  figures  and  ANPA  surveys  show  that 
daily  newspapers’  use  of  second-class  mail  has  been  declining 
steadily  for  several  years.  The  reason  is  apparent.  Rapidly  ris¬ 
ing  postal  rates  have  made  other  methods  of  delivery  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  for  all  newspapers  except  those  serving  com¬ 
paratively  sparsely  populated  miral  areas.  Readers  in  those  rural 
areas  still  must  depend  on  the  mails  for  delivery  of  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  latest  ANPA  sur\ey  of  newspapers  in  second-class  mail 
proves  that  the  smaller  the  U.S.  daily  newspaper,  the  greater 
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its  dependence  on  postal  service  to  reach  its  subscribers.  Larger 
dailies  depend  primarily  on  carrier  deliveries  and/or  street  sales. 
Daily  newspapers  generally  use  second-class  mail  primarily  to 
reach  readers  in  rural  areas  where  many  hundreds  of  small  city 
dailies  have  no  feasible  alternative  to  postal  service. 

Additionally,  the  survey  shows  that  daily  newspapers  are  per¬ 
forming  many  costly  services  for  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
handling  their  second-class  mail  while  paying  full  rates  for  serv- 
vices  not  rendered. — Postal  Committee, 

«  *  * 

PREPRINT  RATES 

A  publisiher  has  the  right  to  accept  preprinted  advertising  sup¬ 
plements  if  they  are  properly  prepared  as  provided  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  if  the  publisher  is  paid  at  an  advertising  rate  or  charge 
which  is  established  by  the  publisher  on  any  basis  acceptable  to 
the  publisher. — Postal  Committee. 

*  «  * 

GIRL  CARRIERS 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission’s  General  Counsel  that  the  recommendation  against  girl 
carriers  was  adopted  and  has  continued  through  the  years,  not 
as  a  physical  matter  involving  the  weight  of  the  newspapers  but 
rather  as  a  moral  matter  to  avoid  subjecting  teenage  girls  to  any 
risk  of  approach  by  unsavory  characters  who  might  observe  their 
regular  passage  of  the  same  places  at  the  same  time  each  day. 

Your  Committee  urges  all  newspapers  to  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  long-time  standards  which  include  a  prohibition  against 
girl  carriers. — Newspaperboy  Committee. 

«  *  >)t 

UNEMPLOYMENT  TAXES 

A  Bill  to  increase  unemployment  benefits  is  now  wending  its 
way  through  Congress.  Should  it  be  enacted,  it  will  prove  costly 
to  publishers. 

It  is  Bill  H.R.  8282  to  finance  increased  benefits  and  extended 
coverage  under  the  present  state  systems,  and  to  set  up  separate 
new  federal  benefits  for  workers  unemployed  for  particularly  long 
periods.  The  Bill  proposes  a  new  federal  take-over  of  state-man¬ 
aged  unemployment  compensation  systems.  It  would  double  the 
federal  taxes  over  the  next  three  years,  and  call  for  higher  state 
unemployment  taxes  for  almost  all  employers. 

Particularly  objectionable  to  newspapers  is  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  so-called  “experience  ratings,”  calling  for  lower 
tax  rates  if  employers  stabilize  their  employment. 

Specifically,  the  Bill  proposes  to  increase  the  Federal  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  taxable  wage  base  from  the  present  first 
$3,000  of  wages  per  employee  to  $5,600  in  1967,  and  $6,600  in 
1971  and  thereafter.  It  would  increase  the  Federal  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  tax  rate  from  the  present  0.4%  of  taxable  pay¬ 
roll  to  0.55%. — Taxation  Committee. 

*  «  * 

NEWS  RESEARCH 

The  old  saying  has  it  that  “whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.”  ANPA  news  research  can  provide  only  the 
seeds.  The  sowing  and  the  cultivating  must  be  performed  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  individual  newspapers,  the  journalism 
education  community,  press  associations  and  other  allied  or¬ 
ganizations  with  the  guiding  motif  in  mind — the  production  of  an 
improved  newspaper  in  the  years  ahead. — News  Research  Center 
Steering  Committee. 

*  *  « 

TEACHERS’  TALENT  POOL 

The  teachers  and  administrators  in  journalism  schools  are  an 
intelligent  and  devoted  group.  They  obviously  are  interested  in 
our  profession  or  they  wouldn’t  be  doing  what  they  are.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  much  of  this  pool  of  talent  and  interest  has  gone  too 
long  untapped.  But  how  do  we  go  about  tapping  it? 

As  long  as  there  are  concrete  programs  of  drawing  on  each 
other’s  talents  and  opportunities,  let’s  talk  about  them.  Perhaps 
too  much  published  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  our  disagree¬ 
ments  and  too  little  in  those  areas  where  journalism  schools  and 
newspapers  are  serving  each  other  well. — Journalism  Education 
Committee. 
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NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

Many  newspapers  now  give  away  their  newspapers  to  the 
schools  and  believe  that  this  is  their  responsibility.  Ultimately, 
however,  educators  believe  the  cost  of  newspapers  should  be 
borne  by  the  schools  in  the  same  way  that  other  instructional 
materials  are  paid  for  by  the  schools. 

The  implicators  of  this  are  vital  to  the  future  of  the  program. 
If  schools  pay  for  newspapers  it  is  clear  they  believe  that  the 
new’spaper  fulfills  educational  objectives.  Educators  indicated  that 
use  of  the  newspaper  in  the  classroom  is  an  educational  program. 
They  needed  and  wanted  the  assistance  of  newspapers  in  supply¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  providing  suggestions,  but  ultimately  the  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  directed  by  the  schools. — Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  Committee. 

m  *  * 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  continuing  problem  facing  the  daily  newspaper  business  is 
the  shortage  of  skilled,  educated  young  people  entering  newspa¬ 
per  news  rooms  and  other  departments.  According  to  studies  of 
The  Newspaper  Fund,  the  total  graduates  of  journalism  schools 
do  not  match  the  total  number  of  new  jobs  opening  up  each  year 
in  the  newspaper  business.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  Fund, 
only  one  out  of  five  graduates  in  1965  went  to  work  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

To  meet  this  situation  by  helping  young  people  understand 
the  opportunities  in  daily  newspapers  is  a  basic  objective  of 
Newspaper  Information  Service.  N.I.S.  provides  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation  for  young  people,  teachers,  parents  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  newspaper  careers.  Continued  demand  for  the  N.I.S.- 
prepared  career  booklet,  “Finding  a  Successful  Career  in  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Business,”  made  a  third  printing  necessary 
during  1965.  To  date  more  than  75,000  copies  of  the  publication 
have  been  distributed  free  to  students  and  parents  or  sold  to 
newspapers  for  further  distribution  in  local  communities. — News¬ 
paper  Information  Service  Committee. 

m  *  * 

NEWSPRINT  PRICES 

When  the  Eastern  mills  started  their  price  increase  announce¬ 
ments  at  $10  per  ton  over  the  week-end  of  March  5-6,  ANPA 
immediately  issued  a  statement  on  Monday  March  7,  to  members 
and  to  all  newsprint  producers  and  made  the  statement  public. 
Our  statement  termed  the  proposed  $10  increase  “unwai'ranted 
and  unjustified”  and  we  cited  profit  figures  of  newsprint  producers 
as  evidence. 

Many  publishers,  state  and  regional  newspaper  organizations 
protested  the  pending  increase.  All  asked  reconsideration,  as  had 
ANPA.  The  mills  subsequently  re-examined  their  position  and 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Automation  Doesn’t  Wipe  Out  Jobs 


The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  A\PA 
Labor  Relations  Committee. 

Pouring:  $140  million  into 
plant  expansion  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  during  1965,  U.S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers  continued 
in  their  never-ending  search  for 
better  methods  and  means  to 
produce  a  better  product  and 
improved  service  to  readers  and 
advertisers. 

This  sum  exceeded  last  year’s 
total  by  $32  million  and  was  the 
highest  ever  recorded  by  ANPA 
surveys. 

This  expenditure  comes  at  a 
time  when  there  are  growing 
indications  that  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  benefits  of  ad¬ 
vanced  technologry  has  begun  to 
overcome  contrived  arguments 
so  well  publicized  by  the  unions 
and  some  so-called  intellectuals 
that  such  technology  is  “auto¬ 
mation”  and  that  “automation” 
is  “disaster”  for  our  working 
forces. 

The  Presidential  National 
Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation  and  Economic  Prog¬ 
ress  had  difficulty  in  writing  a 
report  that  in  any  w'ay  sounded 
a  note  of  alarm  about  automa¬ 
tion.  That  Commission  found 
that  economic  demand,  not  tech¬ 
nological  change,  “must  assume 
the  blame  for  and  provide  the 
answer  to  unemployment.”  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  rise  and  produc¬ 
tivity  during  the  1947-1964 
period  from  a  2%-a-year  in¬ 
crease  to  better  than  3%  an¬ 
nually,  it  said  “this  evidence  that 
there  will  be  in  the  decade  ahead 
an  acceleration  in  technological 
change  more  rapid  than  the 
growth  of  demand  can  offset.” 

Answer  to  a  Fallacy 

The  report  of  this  Commission 
is  applicable  to  the  newspaper 
business  and  contains  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  central  fallacy  of  the 
position  of  some  newspaper 
unions  that  new  technology  and 
equipment  automatically  brings 
about  a  decrease  in  w’orking 
force.  Certainly  the  compara¬ 
tively  limited  degree  of  improved 
mechanization  in  newspapers  has 
not  had  any  effect  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  employes.  Ob¬ 
viously,  as  research  creates  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  production  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  employment  in  the 
various  departments  will  ebb  and 
flow,  ebbing  with  the  increase  in 
productivity  made  available  by 
the  system  but  flowing  to  even 
greater  numbers  as  the  in¬ 
creased  productivity  spurs 
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growth,  enabling  newspapers  to 
cope  more  successfully  with  their 
competing  media. 

Recently,  a  group  of  European 
experts  reached  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  as  their  American 
counterparts,  finding  that  auto¬ 
mation  is  not  wiping  out  jobs; 
it  is  increasing  the  number  of 
things  society  can  do.  Indeed,  the 
prevailing  view  was  that  there 
were  too  many  barriers  to  the 
new  technology  and  that  its 
spread  should  be  encouraged. 

The  experience  of  the  ITU 
with  the  first  computer  installa¬ 
tions  and  negotiations  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  introduction  of  a 
computer  into  a  composing  room 
does  not  decimate  the  room  and 
that  the  computer  is  opening 
doors  into  new  areas  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  union.  As  a  result, 
that  union  has  become  more 
interested  in  electronic  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  control  of  such 
equipment.  It  has  quickly  learned 
that  there  are  certain  computer 
operations  that  are  within  the 
capacities  of  printers  to  perform. 
Equally,  it  has  learned  that 
there  are  certain  operations 
which  demand  technical  and 
abstruse  skills  not  possessed  by 
most  majors. 

As  a  result,  the  ITU  has 
shown  a  little  flexibility  in  ad¬ 
justing  bargaining  demands  over 
computer  jurisdiction,  program¬ 
ming,  and  maintenance  to  fit  the 
capacities  to  which  printers  are 
retrainable.  But  it  relentlessly 
continues  to  pursue  unrealistic 
courses  in  other  areas  of  com¬ 
puter  negotiation. 

Guild  in  ITU’s  Path 

To  some  extent,  the  guild 
follows  the  path  of  the  ITU  in 
negotiating  working  conditions 
for  new  technology,  but  because 
of  underlying  structural  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  composition  of  the 
unions  and  the  job  functions 
over  which  they  assert  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  the  guild  is  more  disposed 
to  agree  to  attrition.  The  ITU 
does  not.  In  insistence  on  re¬ 
taining  of  present  employes  for 
new  operations  or  to  old-type 
jobs  for  displaced  employes,  the 
guild  and  the  ITU  take  similar 
positions. 

Similarly,  in  demanding  ad¬ 
vance  notice  of  installations  to 
prepare  training  programs  and 
to  actually  train  employes,  the 
guild  and  the  ITU  are  alike.  The 
ITU,  however,  continues  to  in¬ 
sist  that  attrition  is  not  enough 
and  seeks  guarantees  that  the 
same  number  of  jobs  be  con¬ 


tinued.  In  a  few  instances  local 
unions  have  demanded  that  a 
share  of  savings,  made  available 
by  new  technology,  be  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  union  and  its 
members. 

All  our  unions,  while  persist¬ 
ing  to  profess  acceptance  of  new 
technology,  still  insist  on  langu¬ 
age  or  conditions  that  restrict 
maximum  use  of  equipment  and 
processes.  The  IS&EU  1965  con¬ 
vention,  for  instance,  proposed, 
and  the  membership  approved,  a 
change  in  their  laws  requiring 
two  men  on  a  M.A.N.  machine; 
however,  publisher  resistance  to 
these  demands  promise  to  undo 
the  actions  of  the  convention. 

Discredited  Practice 

Press  design  continues  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  make  automatic  (but 
not  automate)  press  functions 
that  formerly  required  human 
effort,  yet  little  if  any  reduction 
in  manning  tables  is  applied  to 
these  new  machines. 

The  long  discredited  practice 
of  bogus  continues.  Today  this 
practice  is  more  unreasonable 
and  unrealistic  than  ever.  What 
used  to  be  national  advertising 
is  now  being  placed  as  retail 
advertising  over  the  signatures 
of  local  dealers  and  chains,  often 
being  incorporated  in  omnibus 
ads  and  often  requiring  bogfusing 
— w’hich  was  never  intended. 
And,  w’hile  newspapers  with 
ancient  and  obsolete  bogus 
clauses  are  required  to  set  type 
they  do  not  need,  commercial 
printers,  non-union  and  union, 
can  use  mats  without  resetting 
or  just  clip  the  ad  out  of  the 
newspaper  and  run  it,  if  offset 
is  involved. 

Growing  use  of  the  offset  proc¬ 
ess  in  newspapers  has  stimulated 
jurisdictional  conflict  among 
pressmen,  typographers,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  the  newly  formed 
lithographers  and  photoen¬ 
gravers’  union.  The  jurisdiction¬ 
al  entanglements,  faced  by  pub¬ 
lishers  colliding  with  the  bar¬ 


gaining  philosophies  and  the 
political  jungles  of  the  unions 
with  whom  they  deal,  delay  in¬ 
stallations  and  deny  their  effi¬ 
cient  use  once  they  are  installed. 

The  unions  recognize  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  further  jurisdictional 
conflicts.  As  a  result  top  officials 
of  the  pressmen,  stereotypers, 
lithographers  and  photoen¬ 
gravers  have  held  “get 
acquainted”  meetings  where 
“unity”  is  the  watchword  and 
“active  cooperation”  the  theme. 
Resolutions  to  pursue  merger 
abound  in  annual  conventions. 
The  ITU  and  the  guild  have  held 
exploratory  talks. 

.4tlritiun  Principle 

The  willingness  of  the  pub- 
li.shers  to  accept  the  attrition 
principle  and  their  readiness  to 
assume  the  burden  of  retraining 
people,  hampered  though  they 
may  be  by  the  narrow  jurisdic¬ 
tional  lines  of  the  crafts,  has 
shown  a  way  to  lessen  or  elim¬ 
inate  the  impact,  if  any,  of  new 
technology.  If  the  unions  will 
accept  this  offered  hand,  if  the 
unions  will  permit  the  thin 
trickle  of  automation  to  flow 
through  the  newspapers  without 
opposition  as  it  arises,  the  trickle 
will  be  small  enough  to  permit 
ad  hoc  adjustments  to  be  made 
and  any  dislocations  that  might 
occur  will  be  absorbable.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  unions  refuse  and 
dam  this  small  trickle,  a  back¬ 
pressure  will  be  created  which 
inevitably  must  some  day  burst 
out  of  its  bounds  and  sweep 
away  in  one  tremendous  flood, 
everything  that  stands  before  it 
At  that  point,  the  offending 
union  can  get  seriously  hurt. 

The  next  generation  of  com¬ 
puters  is  at  hand.  Complete 
newspaper  systems  are  in  the 
wings.  The  challenges  raised  by 
these  devices  cannot  be  met  by 
the  usual  response  of  obstinancy, 
and  the  unions  must  adopt  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  tech¬ 
nological  change. 


STANDBY  PEACEMAKERS 

Your  Committee  has  continued  the  efforts  begun  several  years 
ago  to  strengthen  and  expand  lines  of  communications  with  our 
newspaper  craft  unions  in  the  hope  of  bringing  our  problems  into 
focus  and  thus  be  able  to  furnish  some  guidelines  for  their  peaceful 
solutions. 

We  have  explored  several  approaches  in  our  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
mote  harmonious  labor  relations.  Your  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  ITU,  the  IS&EU,  the  IPP- 
&AU,  and  the  LPIU,  has  established  a  Standby  Committee  that 
can  be  activated  upon  mutual  request  by  local  parties  who  have 
reached  a  negotiating  impasse.  The  functions  of  the  Standby  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  to  clarify  the  issues  and  through  advice  and  coun¬ 
sel  try  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
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Minneapolis,  Oakland 
Win  Armour  Contest 


Chicago 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  and  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  were  named 
winners  of  Armour  Meat  Prod¬ 
uct  Company’s  “Paint  Your 
Tow’n  With  Color”  media  mer¬ 
chandising  contest. 

Basis  of  the  contest  was  the 
Armour  1965  “Run  of  the  Press” 
color  advertising  schedule  built 
around  the  theme,  “The  Meat 
the  Butcher  Brings  Home.” 
Armour  Star  Ham,  Bacon, 
Frankfurters  and  Luncheon 
Meats  were  advertised  through¬ 
out  the  year  in  full  page  or  1500- 
line  ads  in  90  papers. 

The  merchandising  contest 
was  divided  into  two  groups: 
Best  Continuing  Program,  and 
the  Best  Single  Merchandising 
ETvent. 

Best  Continuing  Program 
award  went  to  the  Minneapolis 
papers  for  their  w^ell-developed 
program  w'hich  included  re¬ 
peated  mentions  of  the  Armour 
campaigns  in  the  papers’  Ad¬ 
vertising  Memo  column;  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  through  their 
Grocery  Tie-in  Advertising 
Guide  to  keep  retailers  advised 
of  the  Armour  Campaign.  In 
addition,  copies  of  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens’  cookbooks  w'ere 
distributed  to  meat  buyers  and 
a  gift  package  was  given  to 
buyers’  wives  to  call  attention  to 
the  Armour  ads. 

For  desigrning  and  present¬ 
ing  to  retailers  the  Armour  Star 
Multi-Color  Dart  Contest,  the 
Oakland  Tribune  won  the  Best 
Single  Merchandising  Event. 
This  w’as  presented  to  retailers 
in  the  form  of  a  game  with  par¬ 
ticipants  winning  Armour  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  dart  game  provided  a 
reason  for  Oakland  Tribune 
representatives  to  make  two 
merchandising  sales  calls  on  key 


retailers  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other — the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  game,  the  second  to 
deliver  the  prizes — and  at  the 
same  time  to  call  attention  to 
the  Armour  advertising. 

According  to  Lyle  M.  Fleck, 
Merchandising  Manager  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  the  Armour 
contest  resulted  in  getting  the 
leading  food  retailers  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  Oakland  to  participate 
in  merchandising  promotions  on 
a  grand  scale  for  the  first  time. 

Because  of  intense  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  Golden  Paint  Brush 
contest,  the  judges,  represent¬ 
ing  Armour  and  Armour’s  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Young  and 
Rubicam,  decided  to  create  an 
honorable  mention  category  to 
give  recognition  to  four  more 
newspapers  for  the  outstanding 
merchandising  support  they 
provided  for  the  campaigfn. 

Honorable  Mentions  w^ent  to 
the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian  Pilot  Ledger- 
Star  in  the  Best  Continuing 
Merchandising  Program.  For 
the  Best  Single  Merchandising 
Event,  the  Detroit  News  and  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
received  Honorable  Mention. 

Armour  in  1965  emerged  as 
the  meat  industry’s  greatest 
newspaper  advertiser,  using  the 
same  media  that  Armour  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  food  retailer,  find  so 
useful. 

Editor  &  Publisher  awarded 
the  Chicago-based  chemicals, 
foods  and  industrial  products 
company  an  engraved  trophy 
for  “creative  use  of  color  in 
newspaper  advertising  in  1965.” 
*  *  * 

MELDRUM  &  FEWSMITH, 
Cleveland,  has  named  George  W. 
Hay  an  associate  media  director. 
Most  recently  he  was  with  Gap- 
stur  Advertising,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
as  media  director. 


Johnson  &  Johnson  Sets 


12  Specta  Ads  in  Chicago 


Johnson  &  Johnson  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  summer  first  aid  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  beginning  in  May 
in  Chicago  media,  featuring 
the  company’s  first  use  of 
SpectaColor  preprints. 

The  campaign,  handled  by 
Young  &  Rubicam,  is  expected 
to  cost  J&J  more  than  $200,000 
— and  is  in  addition  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  national  ad  budget  on 
first  aid  products,  which  is 
estimated  at  about  $6  million. 

The  company  is  running  six 
SpectaColor  pages  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  six 
pages  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Four  of  the  ads  will  feature 
Soff  Cosmetic  Puffs,  and  4  other 
ads  will  advertise  Band-Aid 
brand  Adhesive  Bandages.  The 
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BBDO  has  been  named  by 
Random  House  for  advertising 
of  a  dictionary  of  the  English 
language  scheduled  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Fall. 

*  ♦  « 

WEISS  &  GELLER  has  been 
assigned  Esslinger  Beer,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Rheingold  Breweries.  The 
beer  has  been  sold  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  since  1868.  Es¬ 
slinger  pioneered  the  16-ounce 
bottle  in  its  region.  The  new 
campaign  will  be  built  around 
the  theme:  “The  Big  One!”. 

*  *  * 

BURTON-CAMPBELL,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  has  named  Dorothy 
Lee  Nelms  media  director.  She 
was  formerly  with  Liller,  Neal 
Battle  &  Lindsey.  Ruth  Dean 
was  promoted  to  production 
manager  of  the  agency. 

*  *  * 

JACK  TINKER  &  PART¬ 
NERS  has  been  retained  by  the 
New  York  Republican  State 
Committee  for  the  statewide 
elections. 

*  *  « 

BENTON  &  BOWLES  has 
elected  Bern  Kanner  to  senior 
vicepresident  and  named  him  to 
the  top  media  and  tv  program¬ 
ming  position  with  the  title  of 
director  of  media  management. 

*  *  « 

PRITCHARD,  WOOD  has 
promoted  William  B.  Kelly  to 
senior  vp  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  A  1952  grad¬ 
uate  of  Annapolis,  he  served  as 
a  pilot  in  the  Air  Force  for  four 
years. 

«  «  * 

OGILVY  &  MATHER  has 
been  named  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  new  line  of  cigars  to 
be  marketed  under  the  Robt. 
Burns  label. 


remaining  four  ads  will  promote 
an  assortment  of  J&J  first  aid 
products. 

A  company  spokesman  for  the 
New'  Brunswick,  N.  J.  firm  said 
the  campaign  “if  successful  will 
go  into  other  markets,  either 
market-by-market  or  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  depending  on  the 
results  in  Chicago.” 

In  addition  to  the  12  Specta¬ 
Color  ads,  the  agency  has 
scheduled  black-and-white  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  tv  spots  on  at 
least  three  Chicago  stations  as 
back-up. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  trying  to  increase 
distribution  of  its  products  in 
chain  drug  stores  in  Chicago 
with  this  campaign  effort. 

FULLER  &  SMITH  &  ROSS 
has  assigned  Walter  T.  French 
as  a  media  buyer,  responsible 
for  media  planning  and  buying 
for  Seabrook  Farms,  Western 
Union,  and  C.I.T. 

*  *  * 

BBDO  has  been  appointed  by 
Spring  Mills  to  handle  Spring- 
maid  Apparel  Fabrics  division. 

4t  ♦ 

CAMPBELL-EWALD  has 
named  Kensinger  Jones  execu¬ 
tive  vp  with  full  responsibility 
for  creative  director  of  the 
Chevrolet  account. 

*  «  * 

LEBER  KATZ  PACCIONE 
has  been  assigned  Bengal  Gin, 
imported  from  Great  Britain 
and  marketed  by  General  Wine 
and  Spirits  Company. 

«  *  * 

CUNNINGHAM  &  WALSH 
has  hired  James  Alexander  as  a 
media  supervisor.  He  comes  from 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 

• 

Arnold  of  Ad  Bureau 
Now  a  Senior  VP 

Mark  R.  Arnold,  vicepresi- 
dent,  retail  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  has  been 
appointed  senior  vicepresident. 

In  his  new  position  he  will 
become  a  part  of  the  general 
management  group  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  participating  in  planning 
and  executing  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  plans. 

Before  joining  the  Bureau  14 
years  ago,  Mr.  Arnold  was  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  later 
editor  and  business  manager  of 
World  Trade  magazine,  and 
prior  to  that  a  member  of  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat. 
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Strike  Cost 
Credits  for 
Vacations 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

In  three  separate  cases,  arbi¬ 
trators  have  upheld  the  man¬ 
agement’s  contention  that  a 
guild  strike  from  Aug.  18,  1964 
to  April  15,  1965  cost  employes 
of  the  Youngstown  Vindicator 
vacation  benefits. 

Gabriel  N.  Alexander,  umpire 
in  arbitration  of  the  mailers’ 
union  grievance,  agreed  with  the 
publisher  that  the  contract  re¬ 
quired  an  employe  must  have 
held  a  situation  continuously 
for  12  months  preceding  Jan.  1 
to  qualify  for  vacation  benefits. 
The  mailers  “vitiated”  their 
contract  and  lost  vacation  rights 
by  respecting  the  guild  picket 
lines  and  declining  to  report  for 
work. 

A  similar  finding  W’as  made 
by  Milton  H.  Schmidt  in  a  case 
brought  by  the  stereotypers’ 
union.  He  held  that  the  formula 
for  vacation  credits  w'as  similar 
to  what  it  would  be  in  the  case 
of  employes  who  die  during  the 
qualifying  year. 

The  explicit  provisions  of  the 
contract,  he  ruled,  give  strong 


support  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  “deferred  compensation” 
principle  was  accepted  by  the 
parties  as  underlying  the  bene¬ 
fit  section  of  the  agreement. 

If  the  union’s  argument  pre¬ 
vailed,  S<‘hmidt  said,  it  could 
lead  to  the  result  that  employes 
could  go  on  strike,  refuse  to 
perform  any  work  during  the 
entire  year,  and  then,  upon 
settlement  of  the  strike  in  the 
following  year,  compel  the  com¬ 
pany  to  pay  them  full  vacation 
benefits  for  the  year  they  did 
no  work. 

Russell  A.  Smith,  arbitrator, 
gave  the  same  interpretation  of 
the  guild  contract,  holding  that 
vacation  benefits  are  earned 
during  the  12-month  period  pre¬ 
ceding  a  particular  vacation  pe¬ 
riod  by  virtue  of  actual  service 
as  an  employe,  except  as  ab¬ 
sences  for  certain  purposes  by 
agreement  or  practice  aie 
treated  as  credited  ser\  ice. 

• 

Estate  Left  in  Trust 

Virginia  City,  Nev. 

The  $2,000,000  estate  of 
Lucius  Beebe,  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist,  was  left  in 
trust  for  the  Denver  Public 
Library,  the  Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  animal 
w'elfare  institutions.  His  friend 
and  co-author  of  railroad  books, 
Charles  Clegg,  will  receive  the 
income  for  life. 


A  STOP-TH E-PRESSES  PAUSE  was  taken  In  the  Orioles-Yankees 
opening  game  at  Baltimore.  Wally  Bunker  had  made  one  pitch  to 
Yankee  Second  Baseman  Bobby  Richardson  when  Umpire  Bob 
Stewart  stopped  the  game  and  presented  the  ball  to  Roy  Merriken. 
It  was  the  50th  consecutive  opening  game  covered  by  the  Sun- 
papers'  photographer. 


HUNTING  FOR  A  TEST  MARKET? 


Follow  the  trail  to  ALTOONA 
. . .  that’s  “Test-Town,  Pa." 


Buying  Power:  1966  retail 
sales  potential  is  $194,814,000 

Balance:  Agriculture  and  industry 
play  equal  parts  in  Altoona’s 
market  stability. 

Cooperation:  Timely  local  mer¬ 
chandising  support  through 
typical  distribution  channels. 

Isolation:  Outside  media 
scarcely  touch  this  compact 
market  area. 

Coverage:  The  Altoona  Mirror, 
reaches  98%  of  city  families, 
82.9%  of  Blair  County  homes. 


Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Advertising  Manager 


Hltoona  SRicror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Big  Resort  Section 
In  Montreal  Gazette 

Montreal 

A  40-page  Caribbean  tabloid 
section  published  by  the  Mont¬ 
real  Gazette  on  March  26  has 
the  newspaper  off  to  a  good 
start  in  the  race  for  leadership 
as  a  travel  medium. 

In  1965,  the  Gazette  finished 
in  third  place,  but  was  number 
one  in  travel  linage  gained 
among  all  Canadian  dailies, 
Jim  Henderson,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  said. 

The  special  represented  the 
largest  section,  other  than  in¬ 
serts,  devoted  to  a  single  area 
to  appear  in  all  Canadian 
dailies  to  date.  Most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  hotels. 

• 

Spokane  to  Publish 
Own  Sunday  Magazine 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  has  announced  it 
will  publish  a  locally-edited 
Sunday  magazine  starting  Oct. 
2, 

The  offset  printed  magazine 
will  be  distributed  along  with 
This  Week  and  will  be  available 
to  advertisers  as  an  optional 
addition  to  Metropolitan  network 
buys,  or  as  part  of  less-than- 
network  buys  under  SUNDAY’S 
spot-print  program. 


PR  for  Silver  Firm 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

The  appointment  of  'Thomas 
R.  O’Brien  to  the  new  position 
of  assistant  publicity  manager 
was  announced  by  Harold  F. 
Johnston,  Oneida  Silversmiths 
Advertising  and  Publicity  Man¬ 
ager.  In  his  new  position 
O’Brien  will  be  responsible  for 
media  liaison  in  product  and 
corporate  publicity  areas  as  well 
as  supervision  of  Oneida’s 
public  relations  agency  activi¬ 
ties. 

• 

Charcoal  Ads 

Newspapers  in  eight  markets 
— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Syracuse  and  Albany 
— have  been  scheduled  by 
Timberland  Products  Company, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  for  17,792, 7M 
lines  of  advertising  during  May, 
June  and  July  for  its  Brix  grill 
and  charcoal  line. 


.  ,  Memorial  Grove 

printed  magazine 

)uted  along  with  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

I  will  be  available  The  memory  of  the  late  Will 
as  an  optional  Harrison,  New'  Mexico  news- 
ropolitan  network  paperman,  will  be  kept  gr^ 
art  of  less-than-  with  a  memorial  grove  of  pin* 
inder  SUNDAY’S  trees  on  the  campus  at  the  Uni- 
rram.  versity  of  New'  Mexico. 
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(Include  the  St.  Paul  Hilton  in 
your  plans  starting  in  August.) 


Bl'ake  a  good  look  at  13  million  dollars’ 

worth  of  hospitality-. 

It’s  the  breathtaking  new  St.  Paul 
Hilton  Hotel  — 24  stories  and  500  rooms 
of  elegance  overlooking  the  changing  face 

“  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Hilton  won’t 

be  opening  its  doors  until  August  of  this 
" .  year,  203  conventions  have  already  been 

I  conventioneers  will  soon  be  pulling  back 
their  draperies  and  looking  out  acres  of 

In  the  St.  Paul  loop  alone,  more  than  100  million  dollars  are  being  poured  into  new 
buildings  that  are  either  complete,  started  or  in  the  blueprint  stage. 

St.  Paul’s  population  is  heading  in  the  same  direction.  Straight  up.  This  year’s  total 
for  the  3-county  St.  Paul  Market:  609,900.  Likewise  with  retail  sales.  Up  to  nearly  $872 
million. 

How  can  you  tap  this  vital,  ever-growing  land-o’-plenty  for  all  it’s  worth?  Use  the  one 
and  only  selling  tool  that  offers  you  EXCLUSIVE  blanket  coverage  .  .  . 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 


PIONEER  PRESS 


Representatives 

SAWER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 

New  York  O  Detroit  9  Chicago  9  Philadelphia  9  Atlanta  Los  Angeles  9  San  Francisco  9  Minneapolis  9  St.  Paul 


Canadian 
News  Prizes 
Presented 

Toronto 

Winners  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Awards  for  1965 
received  their  prizes  ($400  and 
certificates)  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club 
April  17. 

The  awards: 

Editorial  writing — Eric  Wells, 
Winnipeg  Tribune. 

Spot  news  reporting — Warren 
Gerard,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
for  a  storj'  May  29  detailing  the 
agreement  of  the  United  and 
Anglican  churches  of  Canada  on 
union. 

Feature  w’riting  —  Arnie 
Myers,  Vancouver  Sun,  for  a 
series  last  fall  on  air  and  water 
pollution  in  British  Columbia. 

Staff  corresponding  —  Jean- 
Pierre  Fournier,  Ottaw’a,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Montreal  Le  De¬ 
voir,  for  articles  on  Canadian 
unity. 

Spot  news  photography — Clif¬ 
ford  Knapp,  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard,  for  a  photograph  of 
the  recapture  of  two  men  who 
escaped  from  prison  work  gang. 

Feature  photography  —  Ken 


Oakes,  Vancouver  Sun,  for  a 
picture  March  6  of  a  young 
musician  in  difficulty  with  a 
sousaphone. 

Cartooning  —  Duncan  Mac- 
pherson,  Toronto  Star,  for  a 
post-election  cartoon  depicting 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson’s 
failure  to  bring  home  his  horse 
Majority  because  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  masked  albatross 
named  Scandals. 

This  is  Macpherson’s  fourth 
award — the  most  anyone  has 
won. 

Sports  writing — Bob  Penning¬ 
ton,  Toronto  Telegram,  for  col¬ 
umns  on  Toronto  Maple  Leaf 
hockey  players  Carl  Brewer,  Red 
Kelly  and  Eddie  Shack. 

Gilles  Boyer  of  Quebec  Le 
Soldi  received  a  citation  for  edi¬ 
torial  writing  and  Joseph  Mac- 
Sween  of  the  Canadian  Press 
London  staff  was  similarily 
honored  in  the  staff  correspond¬ 
ing  category  for  articles  from 
Rhodesia. 

• 

Newsprint  Salesman 

Montmorency  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  James  E.  Wilkins, 
Jr.,  as  newsprint  sales  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  is  a  native  of 
North  Carolina  and  attended 
Catawba  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  He 
has  been  advertising  manager  of 
newspapers  in  the  Carolinas. 


Experience 
Plan  Begun 
At  Colgate 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Newspapermen  who  combine  a 
liberal  arts  background  with 
practical  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  will  be  one  of  the  objectives 
of  a  new'  program  launched  at 
Colgate  University  here. 

Initiated  in  a  small  way  in 
January,  the  program  will  even¬ 
tually  seek  to  discover  talented 
high  school  students  interested 
in  making  a  career  in  the  com¬ 
munications  media  and  encour¬ 
age  them  to  attend  Colgate,  as 
well  as  providing  extracurricu¬ 
lar  background  experience  and 
know'ledge  suited  to  their  career 
ambitions. 

Stringer  assignments  and  on- 
campus  seminars  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  off-campus  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  field  trips,  special 
studies  and  summer  employ¬ 
ment  in  their  chosen  field. 

Special  Studies  Period 

In  part,  this  program  w'as 
made  possible  by  recent  changes 
in  Colgate’s  curriculum  and  cal¬ 
endar  which  devotes  the  month 
of  January  to  a  special  studies 
period.  During  this  month  be- 
tw’een  regular  semesters,  Col¬ 
gate  students  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  undertake  special  proj¬ 
ects  of  their  own  choice. 

One  student  participating  in 
the  new  communications  project 
devoted  his  1966  January 
Special  Studies  Period  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  work  of 
foreign  correspondents;  another 
to  comparative  examination  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
CBS  news  services,  based  on 
first-hand  obser\'ation  in  New 
York. 

Advertising,  the  ambition  of 
a  third  student,  led  him  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  broad  spectrum  of 
services  in  this  field  at  Pepsi¬ 
Cola,  Young  and  Rubicam,  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  TV  and  Newsweek  Maga¬ 
zine. 

A  fourth  student  prepared  a 
special  half-hour  radio  program 
on  “The  Sounds  of  January,’’ 
attempting  to  capture  the 
nature  of  Colgate’s  January 
period  of  independent  studies 
for  all  students. 

Thus  far,  the  program  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  both  by  the  student  par¬ 
ticipants  and  by  the  manage¬ 
ments  w’ho  have  been  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  work-study  aspects, 
according  to  Robert  G.  Smith, 
Colgate’s  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation.  This  fall  Smith 


hopes  to  launch  the  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program. 

University  officials  do  not  con¬ 
template  organization  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  school  of  journalism 
education  nor  is  there  any  in¬ 
tent  to  introduce  “vocational” 
courses  in  the  curriculum. 
“Rather”,  Smith  points  out, 
“w'e  want  to  supplement  the 
student’s  liberal  arts  education 
with  extracurricular  experi¬ 
ence.” 

Such  experience  w’ill  include 
regular  seminar-type  meetings 
at  Colgate,  field  trips,  independ¬ 
ent  study,  w’ork  opportunities  in 
the  crafts  of  writing,  editing, 
publishing  and  producing;  all 
to  help  the  student  gain  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  communications  work  as 
a  rew’arding  career  in  itself 
rather  than  a  stepping  stone. 

Smith  believes  students  in¬ 
terested  in  communications  ca¬ 
reers  need  a  liberal  education. 
He  also  feels  their  college 
courses  will  become  more  mean¬ 
ingful  and  their  attitudes  to- 
w'ard  their  studies  more  earnest 
if  they  see  the  value  of  liberal 
education  in  communications 
careers. 

• 

Newspapers  Used 
In  Prison  Classes 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Standard-Times  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  educational 
program  at  the  Bristol  County 
House  of  Correction  here. 

Deliveries  of  the  newspaper 
are  made  to  two  classes — a 
group  of  nine  inmates  engaged 
in  a  basic  education  course  and 
a  group  of  12  studying  basic 
English. 

Use  of  the  Standard-Times 
marks  expansion  of  a  formal 
school  program  established  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  by  Sheriff  Edward 
K.  Dabrowski  and  John  W. 
Thompson,  education  officer. 

It  also  marks  expansion  of 
the  newspaper’s  “Study  of  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom” 
program,  launched  in  23  area 
high  and  junior  high  schools 
in  1965. 

The  Mass.  Market 

The  Western  Massachusetts 
Newspaper  Group  has  combined 
a  four-county-five-market  Dem¬ 
ographic  Study  of  Reader 
Families.  Completed  in  late  1965 
by  Trendex,  the  study  provides 
breakdowns  of  Age,  Income, 
Sex,  Education,  and  Occupation 
fo*"  the  Berkshire  Eagle — Pitts¬ 
field  ;  Hampshire  Gazette  — 
Northampton ;  Recorder-Gazette 
—  Greenfield;  Transcript  — 
North  Adams,  and  Transcript- 
Telegram — Holyoke.  Special  9- 
Cell  breakdowns  also  define 
Reader  Households  by  Age  of 
Children  and  Income.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Julius 
Mathews  Agency. 


NO.  2  FOR  THE  MONEY 


Second  only  to  Chicago  in 
all  lowa-lllinois,  there's 
more  money  to  be  made  in 
the  Quad-Cities  area.  The 
Quad-Cities  have  more 
people,  more  sales,  more 
buying  power.  And  you 
cover  the  entire  area  - 
Mornings,  Evenings,  and 
Sundays  -  only  with  the 
Davenport  Times  -  Demo¬ 
crat.  Build  up  your  sales 
in  this  big  and  ever-grow¬ 
ing  No.  2  lowa-lllinois  mar¬ 
ket  with  'round-the-clock 
coverage  in  the  Davenport 
Times-Democrat. 


QUAD 

CITIES 


DAVENP<|I 

NEWSPAPERS 


Represented  by  Jonn  &  Kelley,  Inc. 
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^/?y  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia 


She  is  as  neighborly  as  the  woman  next  door 


Food  editor  Frances  Blackwood 
spends  more  time  over  a  hot  stove  in 
her  kitchen  than  over  a  hot  type¬ 
writer  at  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

One  result:  Philadelphia  women 
know  that  Frances  Blackwood  and 
The  Bulletin  write  and  speak  their 
language,  understand  their  needs. 

Frances  is  as  neighborly  as  the 
woman  next  door,  always  ready  to 
chat  for  a  moment  at  the  fence  and 
e.xchange  recipes  for  fo(xls  that  arc 
fun  to  try,  easy  to  make,  delicious 
to  eat.  In  the  illustration  above,  the 
four-color  photograph  of  a  tempting 
dish  was  removed  to  show  the  face 


of  the  woman  Philadelphia  women 
depend  upon  to  bring  them  news  of 
food— Frances  Blackwood. 

Food  editor  of  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  for  more  than  three  decades, 
her  personal  philosophy  about  her 
job  is  bright  and  direct: 

“I  try  to  make  my  food  writing 
clear  enough  to  be  followed  by  a 
beginner,  and  interesting  enough  to 
be  useful  to  an  expert.  I  try  to  make 
each  reader  feel  that  The  Bulletin 
has  a  personal  interest  in  her  prob¬ 
lems,  and  add  to  her  pride  in  the 
home  work  she  does. 

“The  changes  in  the  food  world 


since  I  began  writing  mirror  the 
changes  in  the  entire  world.  It  is  a 
far  more  important  job  than  the  mere 
writing  of  a  recipe.” 

Editors  and  w'ritcrs  like  Frances 
Blackwood  combine  ideas,  initiative 
and  ingenuity  to  make  The  Bulletin 
the  newspaper  that  is  a  welcomed, 
invited  friend  of  the  family  in  the 
homes  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  in  Greater 
Philadelphia,  The  Bulletin  has  a  million 
more  circulation  every  7  days  than  any 
other  neivspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
The  Bulletin ...  it  may  be  all  you  need. 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  V'ork, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers. 
Miami  Beach:  Leonard  Company.  Toronto: 
American  Publishers’  Representatives. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIH 


The  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  «!l  NEWS . . . 

AGAIN  $ns 

IN  AD  LINAGE  Year  after  year,  the  San  Jose 

Mercury  and  News  set  the  growth  pace  among  Northern  California 
newspapers.  During  1965  a  record  breaking  86,605,406  lines  of 
advertising  ran  in  the  Mercury  and  News.  The  first  two  months  of 
1966  show  an  increase  of  687,843  lines  over  the  corresponding 

period  of  last  year  .  .  .  the  Mercury  and  News  are  well  on  their  86,605,406 


NEW  RECORDS 


IN  CIRCULATION  28,665*  gain  in  daily 

circulation  —  that’s  the  amazing  increase  recorded  by  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News  since  March  1965.  True,  over  the  years  the 
Mercury  and  News  have  chalked  up  consistent  circulation  gains  .  .  . 
for  example,  in  I960  daily  circulation  was  110,988  compared  to  a 
whopping  187,660*  in  March  1966.  The  increase  of  18%*  since 
last  March  is  proof-positive  the  Mercury  and  News  continue  to  be 
the  fastest  growing  media  in  Northern  California's  fastest  growing, 
biggest  buying  market  —  Metro  San  fose. 


MERCURY 
is  NEWS 

San  Jose, California 


CRESMER.  WOODWARD. 
O'MARA  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 
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.  .  .  AND  SUNDAY  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  KEEPS  PACE— Sunday 
Mercury  &  News  circulation 
has  climbed  from  151,846  in 
March  1965  to  a  big  177,201* 
in  March  1966. 

*Subiect  to  A.B.C.  Audit 


Overseas  Press  Club 
Presents  Awards 


The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  presented  its  1966 
awards  for  distinguished 
achievement  in  foreign  journal¬ 
ism  and  presented  Brig.  Gen. 
David  SamolT  with  a  special 
award  as  “American  Communi¬ 
cator  Extraordinary,”  at  a  din¬ 
ner  April  22. 

Fourteen  annual  awards  and 
eleven  citations  w’ere  presented 
by  Boyd  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
club’s  awards  committee,  before 
an  audience  of  1,000  at  the  27th 
annual  OPC  Awards  Dinner  in 
the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Wald¬ 
orf-Astoria. 

General  Sarnolf,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  w^as  honored  for  his 
unique  contributions  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  electronic  journal¬ 
ism.  Highlights  of  his  60-year 
career  were  dramatized  in  a 
documentary  filmed  by  the  club 
for  the  occasion. 

Lewis  presented  to  him  a  spe¬ 
cial  award  trophy,  a  model  5-27 
J.  H.  Bunnell  &  Co.  telegra¬ 
pher’s  speed  key  like  the  one 
Samoff  used  as  a  teen-age  ship¬ 
board  wireless  operator  and 
again  as  a  Marconi  station  op¬ 
erator  in  New  York  on  the  night 
of  April  14,  1912  to  relay  re¬ 
ports  from  the  sinking  Titanic. 
The  historic  “bug”  from  the 
Bunnell  collection  was  plated 
and  mounted  by  the  company 
and  inscribed,  “To  David  Sar- 

noflf,  ‘  . - .  —  .  American 

Communicator  Extraordinary. 
This  Special  Award  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America,  in 
High  Respect  and  Gratitude.” 

Courage  and  Enterprise 

The  George  Polk  Memorial 
Aw’ard,  for  the  best  reporting, 
any  medium,  requiring  excep¬ 
tional  courage  and  enterprise 
abroad,  was  won  by  Morley 
Safer  of  CBS  News  and  two 


teams  of  CBS  camera  and  sound 
men  for  two  films  shot  in  Viet¬ 
nam:  “The  Burning  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Cam  Ne,”  by  Safer, 
photographer  Ha  Thuc  Can  and 
soundman  Tran  Huu  Thien;  and 
“The  Helicopter  and  the  Dying 
Soldier,”  by  Safer,  photographer 
James  Wilson  and  soundman 
Bob  Funk.  Safer,  a  35-year-old 
Canadian  w’ho  has  been  with 
CBS  since  1964,  is  presently  as¬ 
signed  to  the  London  Bureau  of 
CBS  New’s.  Safer  also  w’on  a 
separate  award  for  the  best  tel¬ 
evision  reporting. 

Larry  Burrows  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine  won  his  second  Robert  Capa 
Award  for  superlative  photog¬ 
raphy,  still  or  motion,  requiring 
exceptional  courage  and  enter¬ 
prise  abroad,  for  his  photo 
story,  “With  a  Brave  Crew  in  a 
Deadly  Flight,”  in  the  April  16, 
1965  issue  of  Life.  Burrows,  an 
Englishman,  previously  won  the 
Capa  Award  in  1964  for  his 
color  photos  in  Life  on  “The 
Vicious  Fighting  in  Vietnam.” 

A  special  mention  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  Dickey  Chapelle, 
photographer  -  correspondent, 
who  was  killed  with  the  U.S. 
Marines  last  November  on  her 
fifth  assignment  to  Vietnam.  A 
film  was  shown  on  highlights  of 
her  career. 

Ben  G.  Wright,  president  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  Foun¬ 
dation,  announced  that  proceeds 
of  the  annual  dinner  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  currently  engaged  in  a 
fund  drive  for  an  Edward  R. 
Murrow  Memorial  Library  at 
the  Club,  54  West  40th  Street. 

List  of  Awards 

The  complete  list  of  awards 
and  citations: 

CLASS  1.  Best  daily  newspa¬ 
per  or  wire  service  reporting 
from  abroad :  Richard  Critch- 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


field,  Asia  correspondent,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  for  his  series  of 
articles  from  Vietnam.  Citation 
to  Stuart  Loory,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  for  a  series  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  railroad. 

CLASS  2.  Best  daily  newspa¬ 
per  or  wire  service  photographic 
reporting  from  abroad.  Kyoichi 
Sawada,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  for  his  photo  coverage  in 
Vietnam.  Sawada,  29,  was  born 
in  Aomori  City,  Japan  and 
joined  UPI’s  Tokyo  bureau  in 
1960.  Citation  to  James  A. 
Bourdier,  Associated  Press,  for 
his  camera  w'ork  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  For  the  same 
work,  he  also  won  a  Capa  Award 
citation. 

CLASS  3.  Best  television  re¬ 
porting  from  abroad:  Morley 
Safer,  CBS  News,  for  his  films 
from  Vietnam,  “The  Helicopter 
and  the  Dying  Soldier”  and  “The 
Burning  of  the  Village  of  Cam 
Ne.” 

CLASS  4.  Best  radio  report¬ 
ing  from  abroad:  Richard  Vale- 
riani,  NBC  News,  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  civil  war  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  Citation  to 
John  Laurence,  CBS  News,  for 
his  reporting  from  Vietnam. 

CLASS  5.  Best  magazine  re¬ 
porting  from  abroad:  Michael 
Mok,  associate  editor,  and  Paul 
Schutzer,  photographer,  of  Life 
magazine,  for  their  joint  effort, 
“In  They  Go  to  the  Reality  of 
War,”  a  story  on  Vietnam.  Ci¬ 
tation  to  Max  Ascoli,  editor,  and 
the  staff  of  The  Reporter  maga¬ 
zine  for  all-round  excellence  in 
magazine  reporting  and  inter¬ 
pretation. 

CLASS  6.  Best  interpretation 
of  foreign  affairs,  daily  newspa¬ 
per  or  wire  service:  Jack  Foisie, 
chief  of  bureau  in  Vietnam,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  interpretation  of  Viet¬ 
namese  developments,  including 
the  strategic  and  diplomatic  as¬ 
pects  of  U.S.  involvement.  Cita¬ 
tion  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
with  a  special  mention  to  Philip 
Geyelin,  foreign  commentator, 
for  superior  interpretation  of 
foreign  affairs. 

CLASS  7a.  Best  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  foreign  affairs,  radio: 
Edward  P.  Morgan,  ABC  Radio, 
for  his  three-week  series  of 
nightly  broadcasts  from  half  a 
dozen  Communist  capitals  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

CLASS  7b.  Best  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  foreign  affairs,  televi¬ 
sion:  Fred  Freed,  producer  of 
NBC  News  “White  Paper”  se¬ 
ries,  for  “American  White  Pa¬ 
per:  United  States  Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy,”  a  3% -hour  special.  Citation 
to  Howard  K.  Smith,  ABC  News, 
for  his  penetrating  commen¬ 
taries  on  news  from  abroad. 

CLASS  8.  Best  interpretation 
of  foreign  affairs,  magazines: 
A.  M.  Rosenthal,  metropolitan 
editor.  New  York  Times,  for  two 


articles,  “The  Taste  of  Life  in  | 
Hiroshima  Now”  and  “Forgive  L 
Them  Not,  For  They  Knew  T 
What  They  Did”  (on  the  War¬ 
saw  Ghetto),  Citation  to  editor 
Max  Ascoli  and  the  staff  of  The 
Reporter  (twin  citation  in 
classes  5  and  8). 

CLASS  9.  Best  book  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs:  Robert  Shaplen,  for 
The  Lost  Revolution,  published 
by  Harper  &  Row,  a  definitive 
exposition  of  challenges  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Shaplen,  a  Philadelphian 
who  has  covered  the  Far  East 
for  Newsweek  and  The  New 
Yorker,  lives  in  Hong  Kong.  Ci¬ 
tation  to  Don  Cook,  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent.  New  York  ^ 
Herald  Tribune,  for  his  Flood- 
tide  in  Europe,  ])ublished  by 
Putnam. 

CLASS  10.  Ed  Stout  Award 
for  best  article  or  report  on 
Latin  America  (any  medium) 
($500  honorarium) :  Producer- 
director  Ted  Yates  and  his  NBC 
News  crew,  for  their  “Santo 
Domingo:  War  Among  Friends.” 
Members  of  the  news  crew  in¬ 
clude  cameramen  Dexter  Alley 
and  Richard  Norling,  soundman 
A1  Hoagland,  scriptwriter  Bob 
Rogers  and  narrator  Wilson 
Hall.  Citation  to  Tad  Szulc,  New 
York  Times,  for  his  reports  on 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
Times,  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  his  book,  Dominican  Diary. 

CLASS  11.  E.  W.  Fairchild 
Award  for  best  business  news 
reporting  from  abroad  (any  me¬ 
dium)  ($500  honorarium):  Ber¬ 
nard  D.  Nossiter,  European  eco¬ 
nomics  correspondent,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  for  his  reports  on  in¬ 
ternational  monetary  develop¬ 
ments.  Citation  to  Ray  Vicker, 
news  editor  in  charge  of  Euro¬ 
pean  coverage.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  for  covering  business  in 
depth. 

CLASS  12.  Robert  Capa 
Award  for  superlative  photog¬ 
raphy,  still  or  motion,  requiring 
exceptional  courage  and  enter¬ 
prise  abroad  (gold  medal): 
Larry  Burrows,  Life  magazine, 
for  “With  a  Brave  Crew  in  a 
Deadly  Flight,”  photographed 
on  board  a  helicopter  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Citation  to  James  A.  Bour¬ 
dier,  Associated  Press,  for  pho¬ 
tos  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

CLASS  13.  George  Polk  Me¬ 
morial  Award  for  best  report¬ 
ing,  any  medium,  requiring  «- 
ceptional  courage  and  enterprise 
abroad  ($500  honorarium): 
Morley  Safer,  CBS  News,  and 
two  camera-sound  teams,  for 
two  films  shot  in  Vietnam.  Safer 
worked  with  photographer  Ha 
Thuc  Can  and  soundman  Tran 
Huu  Thien  on  “The  Burning  of 
the  Village  of  Cam  Ne”;  and 
with  photoffrapher  James  Wil¬ 
son  and  soundman  Bob  Funk  on 
“The  Helicopter  and  the  Dying 
Soldier.”  (Safer  also  was  the 
winner  in  Class  3.) 
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One  of  America's  Great  Newspapers 


NEWS  Publisher  James  H,  Righter  presenting 
the  NAEA  plaques  to  TOPS' Armand  J. 
Castellan!  and  to  Henry  J.  Weil,  president  of 
the  Weil,  Levy  &  King  agency. 


Wc  congratulate  Armand  J.  Castellani, 
president  of  the  Niagara  Food  Services, 
operators  of  Western  New  York’s  fast¬ 
growing  TOPS  Supermarket  chain.Their 
institutional  campaign  which  we  sub¬ 
mitted  as  our  entry  at  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association 
Convention  this  year  was  one  of  the 
15  winners.  Some  of  the  ads  in  the 
campaign  appear  above. 


(1)  He  realized  that  meat  merchandising 
could  go  far  beyond  the  usual  price 
presentation,  that  there  was 
romance,  interest  and  a  real  selling 
story  in  meat. 

(2)  He  selected  the  agency,  Weil,  Levy 
&  King,  Inc.,  and  set  the  goals. 


giving  them  a  thorough  orientation 
in  TOPS  meat  operations  and  taking 
them  into  the  closest  confidences  of 
the  firm. 


1 3)  He  let  Weil,  Levy  &  King  swing 
freely  and  unencumbered.  He  knew 
meats,  they  knew  advertising. 


The  result  is  this  outstanding  campaign, 
selected  from  over  1,500  entries  as  one 
of  the  top  15.  We  are  proud  that  this 
imaginative,  highly  creative  campaign 
appeared  in  our  newspaper,  and  proud 
too,  that  international  recognition  of 
creativity  and  ingenuity  has  been 
focused  on  a  Buffalo  advertiser  and 
advertising  agency. 


In  general  Food  Advertising,  the  NEWS 
is  1st  in  Buffalo,  3rd  in  America. 


Mr.  Castellani  deserves  our  congratu 
lations  for  three  sound  reasons: 


one  maws  meat,., 
is  another  man^s  award  winner 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 

Rapresanted  nationally  by 
STORY  &  KELLY  -  SMITH,  INC. 

750  Third  Avanua  . . .  Naw  York  17,  Now  York 
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changeover! 


On  the  Hoe  Colormatic  you  con  change 
any  page  position  to  any  color  in  less  than 
five  minutesi 

Simply  disconnect  the  block  ink  hose  from 
the  page  pump  and  connect  the  color  ink 
hose  that  runs  from  the  color  ink  container 
located  in  the  leg  of  the  press  unit. 

Quick!  Cleon!  Convenient!  And  most  of  all, 
dependable. 

But  that's  only  port  of  the  Hoe  Colormatic 
story.  Whether  you're  printing  ROP  color. 


spot  color,  or  block,  the  Hoe  patented  ink 
pump  system  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
laying  ink  down  on  newsprint  at  speeds  up 
to  70,000  pph. 

Electrical  controls  permit  precise, 
high-speed  adjustment  of  ink  from  maximum 
coverage  down  to  a  mere  film.  And 
mechanical  gear  synchronization 
with  press  drive  assures  that  ink  coverage 
per  column  will  remain  constant 
through  the  full  range  of  press  speed. 


So,  if  you're  looking  for  o  newspaper 
press  with  advanced  technology,  that  gives 
superior  quality  reproduction  with  minimum 
maintenance  and  maximum  durability,  and 
especially  a  press  that  makes  color 
changeovers  easy  — 

Presto! 

Look  to  Hoe,  the  name  that  stands 
for  Progress  in  Printing. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East 
nVt  138th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10054 


College  Aids 
Small  City 
INews  Media 

Morrisville,  N.  Y. 
I  Journalism  Techologj’  will  be 
a  two-year  A.  A.  S.  defjree  cur¬ 
riculum  beginning  September, 
1967,  at  the  State  University 
I  Agricultural  and  Technical  Col- 
I  lege  here. 

I  President  Royson  N.  Whipple 
i  announced  that  the  State  Uni- 
;  versity  Board  of  Trustees  re- 
I  cently  approved  this  program 
i  which  is  designed  to  produce 
j  competant  news  personnel  for 
i  the  non-metropolitan  communi- 
I  cations  media. 

A  special  communications  ad¬ 
visory  committee  was  formed 
two  years  ago.  This  committee 
conducted  a  study  that  indicated 
many  small  to  medium  sized 
communications  media  were  in 
need  of  individuals  with  at  least 
two  years  of  college  study  in 
journalism. 

The  new  two-year  A.  A.  S. 
degree  program  will  specialize 
in  the  various  aspects  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  reporting,  editing  and 
production.  The  general  educa¬ 
tion  study  areas  of  English, 
social  science,  science,  psychol¬ 
ogy'  and  mathematics  will  also 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

A  few  of  the  career  opportun¬ 
ities  available  to  graduates  of 
I  this  program  will  be:  reporter, 
copy  desk  staff,  layout  de¬ 
signers,  news  bureau  staff,  re¬ 
write  staff,  stringer,  photo- 
journalist. 

President  Whipple  stated, 
“The  new  journalism  program 
marks  one  more  step  in  our 
constant  effort  to  serve  the 
youth  and  the  technical  needs 
of  New  York  State.  The  jour¬ 
nalism  program  is  a  further 
expansion  of  our  occupational 
programs  and  a  special  service 
to  the  communications  media  in 


smaller  cities  and  rural  areas.” 

The  advisory  committee  con- 
si.sts  of:  John  Tuttle,  publisher, 
Oneida  Daily  Dispatch;  Mrs. 
Marian  Blanchard,  assistant 
editor,  Mid-York  Weekly,  Ham¬ 
ilton;  Neal  Bintz,  managing 
editor,  Utica  Daily  Press; 
Robert  Doubleday,  agricultural 
director,  WSYR-Radio  (Syra¬ 
cuse)  ;  Michael  Milmoe,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Canastota  Bee  Journal; 
Andy  Andrews,  agricultural  di¬ 
rector,  Northeast  Radio  Net¬ 
work  (Ithaca);  Mrs.  Jean 
Beresky,  reporter-photographer 
(Utica) ;  David  Wolfanger,  re¬ 
porter,  Syraeuse  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

SDX  Lectures  Set 

Chicago 

Wes  Gallagher,  Mark  F. 
Ethridge  and  David  Dietz  will 
deliver  the  1966  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Foundation  Lectures,  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Koop,  Foundation  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced. 

Dietz,  science  editor  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
will  deliver  the  first  lecture 
April  25  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Gallagher,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  will 
speak  at  Ohio  University  this 
fall. 

Ethridge,  long  associated  with 
the  management  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
and  now  a  lecturer  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  will 
speak  this  fall  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

• 

Reporter  to  C  of  C 

Winston-Sale.m,  N.  C. 

Robert  R.  Jann  has  resigned 
from  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  news  staff  to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  the  public  affairs  and 
promotions  department  of  the 
Greater  Winston  -  Salem 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  will 
replace  Harold  T.  (Tony) 
Carter  Jr.,  who  resigned  to  open 
his  own  public  relations  firm  in 
Winston-Salem. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that’s  why  Baltimore 
New  Car  Dealers  place 
8S%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  Philadelphia  Minneapolis 


OUT  FRONT — Page  one  appearance  is  what  counts  with  the  winners 
of  the  36th  annual  Ayer  awards  for  typographical  excellence.  They 
are:  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  which  gets  the  Ayer  Cup;  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  the  Benning¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Banner,  and  Long  Island's  Newsday. 

Also  ill  lllP  KllllllillU  Daily  Times,  Oscaloosa  (Iowa) 

1  A  A  Daily  Herald. 

For  the  Ayer  1  rophy  TABLOID  -  Chicago  Sun- 

I’liiLADELPiiiA  Times,  Times  Herald- Record 
Daily  Newspapers  surviving  (Middletown,  N.  Y.),  Sun-Bul- 
preliminary  judging  to  reach  letin  (Binghamton,  N.  Y.) ,  Fort 
the  final  round  of  competition  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 
for  the  36th  annual  -Ayer  Cup  • 

but  which  did  not  win  awards  Blanchard  to  Head 

Over  50,000 — Louisville  (Ky.)  Journalism  Dept. 

Courier  -  Journal,  Youngstown  WASHINGTON 

(Ohio)  Vindicator,  Salt  Lo/ce  Robert  Okie  Blanchard,  as- 
Tribune,  Stockton  (Calif.)  sistant  professor  of  journalism. 
Record,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob-  has  been  appointed  acting  chair- 
server,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  man  of  the  department  of  jour- 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  Erie  nalism,  public  relations  and 
(Pa.)  Daily  Times.  broadcasting  at  American  Uni- 

10,000  to  50,000 — Bridgeton  versity. 

(N.J.)  Evening  News,  Coates-  Ray  Hiebert,  chairman  of  the 
ville  (Pa.)  Record,  Port  department,  will  direct  the 
Chester,  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item,  Washington  Journalism  Center 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press,  Win-  while  on  a  year’s  leave  from  the 
Chester  (Va.)  Evening  Star,  University. 

Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News,  Blanchard  attended  the  Uni- 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor,  versity  of  Wyoming  two  years 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  before  enrolling  at  the  Medill 
Herald,  Mansfield,  (Ohio.)  School  of  Journalism  at  North- 
News  Journal.  western  University.  He  holds  a 

Under  10,000  Bryan  (Texas)  B.S.  and  M.S.  from  Northwest- 
Daily  Eagle,  Milton  (Pa.)  ern  and  will  receive  a  Ph.D.  in 
Standard,  Norman  (Okla.)  mass  communication  (journal- 
Transcript,  Valley  News  (Leb-  ism  and  political  science)  from 
anon,  N.  H.),  Daily  News-Miner  Syracuse  on  June  5.  He  had  five 
(Fairbanks,  Alaska),  Ottawa  years  of  reporting  experience  on 
(Kans.)  Herald,  Bath  (Maine)  newspapers  in  the  West. 
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Have  you  ever  asked... 

'is  this  campaign  going  to  move  merchandise?' 

'how  do  I  know  this  media  mix  is  right  for  my  product?' 

'  that’s  a  clever  copy  approach,  hut  will  it  sell  anything?' 

'  how  do  I  know  if  my  advertising  really  works?' 

'at  what  level  of  expenditure  does  it  become  unprofitable?' 
'what  is  the  life  of  a  new  TV  commercial  in  terms  of  sales?' 
'  can  I  trace  sales  to  any  particular  marketing  variable?' 


Answers  are  available 
through  the  Milwaukee 
^  Advertising  Laboratory 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the  hard  core  questions  as  to  the  effect  of 
advertising  on  actual  sales  are  being  responsibly  answered  by  this  completely  new 
roN  and  unique  research  facility, 

as- 

Now  going  into  its  sixty-eighth  week  of  reporting  to  clients  and  their  advertising 
agencies,  the  Milwaukee  Advertising  Laboratory  has  proven  its  accuracy  and  value 
and  over  and  over  again.  It  has  been  subjected  to  close  evaluation  and  scrutiny  by 

leading  research  and  marketing  professionals.  It  is  answering  questions  that  have 
nagged  the  conscience  of  the  advertising  industry  for  years.  I.t  is,  in  short,  becoming 
the  ^  reservoir  of  sound  information  upon  which  intelligent  and  knowledgeable 

iter  advertising  decisions  can  be  made, 

the 
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There  are  key  product  categories  still  available  for  immediate  use.  Write  or 
call  now  for  participation  conditions  and  terms. 

The  Milwaukee  Advertising  Laboratory 

A  Division  of  The  Journol  Cotnpony 
Journal  Square,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 
or  Coll  414-271-6000 
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Life's 

going  to  be 

a  iittie  easier 

from 

nowon. 


From  now  on,  wire  copy  composition  is  completely  square.  It  frees  your  manpower  for  other,  more 
automated.  From  now  on,  wire  copy  tape  handling  creative  work.  And  the  four  type  faces  available 
is  obsolete.  From  now  on,  AP  members  using  cold  for  ll-pica  measure  newspapers  are  completely 
type  can  look  forward  to  an  easier,  more  economi-  compatible  with  the  Friden  Justowriter’s  type 
cal  and  less  complicated  operation.  faces. 

The  little  machine  that  makes  all  these  big  The  AP  Offsetter  is  another  first  in  a  long  line  of 
claims  possible  is  the  new  “on-line”  AP  Offsetter  AP  firsts.  It’s  another  service  available  only  to  AP 
developed  exclusively  by  AP  for  the  exclusive  use  members.  And  it’s  another  example  of  AP  enter- 
of  AP  members.  prise,  a  phrase  that  takes  on  more  meaning  every 

The  AP  Offsetter’s  complex  computer  brain  per-  year  in  every  area  of  the  complex  job  of  gathering 
forms  a  simple  job.  It  delivers  wire  copy  to  you  in  and  distributing  world  news  at  space-age  speed, 
justified  form,  ready  for  immediate  paste-up.  It  For  more  information  about  the  new  AP  Offset- 
does  the  work  of  two  machines.  It  is  only  two  feet  ter,  contact  your  nearest  AP  Bureau. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

FIRST  IN  THE  WORLD-AGAIN 


WINNERS 

HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  AWARDS  FOR  DISTIN¬ 
GUISHED  JOURNALISM  RECEIVED  BY  KNIGHT 
NEWSPAPERS  AND  THEIR  STAFFS  LAST  YEAR 


AKRON  BEACON 
JOURNAL 

RONALD  D.  CLARK 

McCormick  Scholarship  for  Graduate  Study, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University. 

ROBERT  H.  GILES 
Nieman  Fellowship,  Harvard  University. 

BETTY  JAYCOX 
The  National  Federation  of  Press  Women: 

•  First  Prize,  Best  Editorial. 

BEN  MAIDENBURG, 

ROBERT  STOPHER, 

JAMES  JACKSON. 

ROBERT  KITZBAUER 

Ohio  Education  Association: 

y 

•  Citation,  Service  to  Education. 

PAUL  H.  MILLER 
The  American  Trucking  Association: 

•  Third  Prize,  Traffic  Safety 
Series. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association; 

•  Citation,  News  and  Newsphoto 
Report. 


Inland  Daily  Press  Association; 

•  Second  Place,  Typography, 
Press  Work  and  Printing. 


CHARLOTTE  NEWS 

SUE  CREIGHTON 

Religious  Public  Relations  Council: 

•  Award  of  Merit,  News. 

RONALD  GREEN 
Carolinas  Golf  Writers  Association: 

•  First  Place,  News  Stories. 

HAROLD  HAMMOND 

North  Carolina  Education  Association: 

•  School  Bell  Award,  News. 

DON  HUNTER 
National  Press  Photographers; 

•  First  Place,  Category  "X". 

PERRY  MORGAN 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  First  Prize,  Spot  News. 


MAX  MUHLEMAN 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  First  Prize,  Sports  Features. 

BOB  SMITH 
North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

•  First  Prize,  Editorials. 

CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 

WILT  BROWNING 

North  Carolina  Press  Association; 

•  First  Place,  Sport  Spot  News. 

GEORGE  CUNNINGHAM 
Southern  Motorsport  Press  Association: 

•  First  Place,  Spot  News. 

DAVID  CUPP 
Picture  of  the  Year  Awards: 

•  Second  Place,  Sports  Picture 
Story. 

HARRIET  DOAR*^ 

North  Carolina  Press  Women's  .'i 
Association: 

•  First  Place,  Art  Series. 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 


John  S.  Knight:  “These  awards  represent  a  continuation  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers’  tradition  of  editorial  excellence,  and  they  give  us  great  satisfaction. 

“They  were  won  in  demanding  competition  and  they  demonstrate  depo¬ 
sitions  of  leadership  these  newspapers  hold  in  their  respective  communities. 
“It  is  this  kind  of  performance  which  justifies  our  readers’  confidence 
JOHN  s.  KNIGHT  ^  free  and  vital  press  —  a  trust  we  always  have  deemed  our  highest 
ciu^*Exe^tivTofficer  responsibility  and  which  we  will  continue  to  pursue  without  fear  or  favor.” 

Knight  Newspapers 


CLAUDIA  HOWE 

North  Carolina  Press  Women's 
Association; 

•  First  Place,  Feature. 

BARBARA  McADEN 

North  Carolina  Press  Women’s 
Association; 

•  First  Place,  Women's  Interest 
Feature. 

DWAYNE  WALLS  and 
JAMES  BATTEN 

North  Carolina  Press  Association; 

•  Award,  Ku  Klux  Klan  Series. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

GENE  ROBERTS 

Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial 
Association; 

•  Sweepstakes,  Single  Feature 
Award. 

VAN  SAUTER 

Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial 
Association; 

^  •  Top  Prize,  Spot  News  Writing. 

I 

^  KAY  SAVAGE 

American  Meat  Institute: 

•  Award,  Outstanding  Food 
Coverage. 


JEAN  SHARLEY 

American  Trucking  Association: 

•  First  Prize,  Newspaper  Safety 
Competition. 

TONY  SPINA 

Pope  Paul  VI,  Roman  Catholic  Church: 

•  Conferred  title  of  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  for  sin¬ 
cerity  and  truth  in  photo  report¬ 
ing  Vatican  activities. 

JACK  WOERPEL 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate 

Boards: 

•  First  Prize,  General  Interest 
Stories. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

Motion  Picture  Association  of  America: 

•  First  Place,  Best  Amusement 
Page  Among  United  States 
Newspapers. 

MIAMI  HERALD 

JUANITA  GREEN 

Florida  Associated  Press; 

•  Public  Service  Award,  Utility 
Rate  Series. 

Florida  Daily  Newspaper  Alsociation: 

•  Public  Service  Award,  Utility 
Rate  Series. 


Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award: 

•  Public  Service  Series. 

DON  SHOEMAKER 
The  Associated  Press: 

•  First  Place,  Editorial  Writing. 

MIAMI  HERALD 
Headliner  Award: 

•  Spot  News,  Hurricane  Cleo. 
Inter-American  Press  Association; 

•  Tom  Wallace  Award, 
Inter-American  Friendship. 

J.  C.  Penny-University  of  Missouri: 

•  First  Place,  Women's  Section. 

TALLAHASSEE 

DEMOCRAT 

HALLIE  BOYLES 
National  Civil  Defense  Award  Committee: 

•  First  Place. 

TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 
Florida  Associated  Press: 

•  First  Prize,  Page  One  Make-Up. 
Florida  Civil  Defense  Committee; 

•  Award,  Civil  Defense  Programs. 
Phi  Delta  Kappa; 

•  Award,  Service  to  Education. 


WE’VE  BEEN  WORKING 
ON  THE  RAILROAD 

Things  are  happening  all  along  Coast  Line. 
Things  that  make  news  every  day.  Innova¬ 
tions  on  passenger  trains.  New  ideas  in 
freight  services.  In  equipment.  Industrial 
development.  Operational  procedures. 
They’re  happening  because  we’re  making 
them  happen.  Whenever  Coast  Line  figures 
in  your  assignments,  we’ll  be  happy  to 
assist  you  in  any  way  we  can.  With  facts, 
figures,  details.  Just  write  or  call:  Donald 
T.  Martin,  Assistant  V.  Pres.,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32202. 


COAST  LINE 

RAILROAD 


"Thanks  for  Usinq  Coast  Line" 


o,  o 


More  Ford 
Grants  Aid 
Journalism 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  an¬ 
nounced  two  grants  to  provide 
adv’anced  study  opportunities 
for  journalists  in  government 
and  urban  affairs: 

•  $1,902,000  to  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University,  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Urban  Journal¬ 
ism  Center ; 

•  $750,000  to  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  for 
journalism  fellowships  and 
awards  in  coverage  of  local  and 
state  gov'ernment  and  politics. 

These  grants  bring  to  $6,317,- 
000  the  Ford  Foundation  pro¬ 
gram  to  strengthen  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  press  through 
improved  training  of  practicing 
and  future  journalists.  The 
Foundation’s  special  program 
for  journalism  began  last  year. 

I  The  grant  to  Northwestern 
\  University  will  finance  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Urban  Journal- 
I  ism  Center  at  the  Medill  School 
!  of  Journalism.  In  particular,  the 
j  center  will  conduct  three  new 
I  programs  on  the  physical, 
social,  economic,  and  political 
I  problems  of  cities. 

Thirty  experienced  newsmen 
annually  will  participate  in 
three-month  urbanization  sem- 
!  inars.  In  addition  to  lectures, 

I  discussions,  and  independent 
I  study,  they  will  undertake  as¬ 
signments  in  Midwestern  cities. 

I  Some  10  newsmen  a  year  will 
receive  fellowships  for  study 
programs  tailored  to  their  in¬ 
terests,  needs,  and  abilities.  The 
periods  will  range  from  one  to 
three  academic  quarters.  Work- 
I  ing  under  two  advisers — one 
I  from  a  specialized  field  of  urban 
I  affairs,  the  other  from  the 
I  journalism  school  —  the  news- 
I  men  will  concentrate  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  phase  of  urban  life  through 
a  combination  research  and 
formal  and  tutorial  study. 

About  100  news  executives 
;  will  attend  on-campus  sessions 
I  of  a  few  days  each  on  particular 
!  urban  problems, 
i  The  programs  will  draw  on 
faculty  members  from  through¬ 
out  the  university  and  on 
specialists  from  other  universi¬ 
ties,  government,  the  new 
media,  business,  labor,  and  other 
institutions  involved  in  urban 
problems. 

Under  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  grant,  a  13- 
year  old  awards  program  will  be 
expanded,  and  a  new  fellowship 
program  begun.  The  A.P.S.A.’s 
Public  Service  Reporting 


Awards,  which  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  Ford  Foundation 
funds  since  1956,  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  sixty  a  year  from  the 
present  thirty.  In  addition  to 
receiving  plaques,  winning  jour¬ 
nalists  will  attend  a  one-week 
seminar  on  state  and  local 
government,  conducted  by  lead¬ 
ing  journalists,  government  of¬ 
ficials,  and  political  scientists. 
The  new  fellowship  program 
will  enable  12  journalists  a  year 
to  spend  from  six  to  nine  months 
studying  at  universities  of  their 
choice. 

• 

Series  About  Negroes 
And  Liquor  are  Cited 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
was  presented  an  award  by  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  for  the  best 
news  story,  “The  Negro  in 
Philadelphia”,  a  14-page  sup¬ 
plement  on  the  Negro  commu¬ 
nity  published  in  January,  1965. 

The  special  report  was  by 
staff  reporter  Joseph  Daughen, 
now  in  the  Bulletin’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau.  He  spent  more  than 
six  months  in  researching  the 
story.  It  was  a  study  of  “the 
present  day  hopes,  problems  and 
victories  and  efforts  of  the 
Philadelphia  Negroes  in  the 
framework  of  the  Negro  herit- 
tage  and  expectations.” 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
was  cited  for  public  service  in 
newspaper  journalism  for  its 
campaign  for  liquor  control  re¬ 
form  in  Pennsylvania.  Cited 
were  reporters  Saul  Kohler, 
Joseph  H.  Miller,  Donald  A. 
McDonough,  Harry  J.  Karafin, 
Joseph  H.  Trachtman  and 
Joseph  C.  Goulden. 

• 

Campaign  Publicist 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Robert  J.  Gaitens,  courthouse 
and  state  legislative  reporter 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has 
been  named  to  the  news  and  in¬ 
formation  staff  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Democratic  Primary 
Campaigfn  Committee,  where  he 
will  handle  publicity  for 
Leonard  C.  Staisey,  the  organi¬ 
zation  candidate  for  nomination 
for  lieutenant  governor. 

• 

Gibson  Buys  Weekly 

Vallejo,  Calif. 

Luther  Gibson,  head  of  Gib¬ 
son  Radio  &  Publishing  Co.,  has 
purchased  the  weekly  Concord 
(Calif)  Diablo  Beacon  from 
Mrs.  Louis  Augfustine,  publish¬ 
er  since  the  death  of  Jack 
Augustine,  her  husband  and 
Beacon  founder.  Senator  Gib¬ 
son’s  properties  include 
Vallejo  and  Martinez,  Calif., 
dailies. 
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APPEARING  IN  AMERICA’S  NUMBER 

ONE,  NUMBER  TWO  and  NUMBER 

THREE  daily  newspapers. ..and  dozens  more! 
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‘Oldest’  Press  Club 
In  Plush  Quarters 


Bv  Bob  Thomas 


Pittsburgh  Oliver  Tyrone,  commissioned  the 
The  world’s  oldest  chartered  architectural  firm  of  William 
press  club,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  B.  Simboli  and  Associates  to  de- 
Club,  is  getting  up  in  the  world  sign  the  structure  itself.  The 
these  days.  Press  Club  has  hired  the  Albert 

The  Steel  City  Fourth  Lange  Studios  of  Pittsburgh  to 
Estaters  are  abandoning  their  do  all  interior  designs,  deco- 
four-story  6th  Ave.  location  and  rating  and  furnishing, 
moving  June  1  across  the  street  Bo’ 
and  up  to  a  half  million  dollar  i^aid 
penthouse.  of  Ti 

The  plush  new  club  house,  40-st( 
marking  the  “high”  point  in  the  site  ’ 
club’s  85-year  history,  will  come  Press 
equipped  with  just  about  everj'-  Th 
thing  to  offer  the  current  1,000  tenso 
membership.  ^''al 

It  is  actually  an  entire  extra 
floor  being  built  onto  the  roof  of  ouarl 
a  lo-story  building  at  Sixth  and 
Wood.  forta 

Fully  air-conditioned,  it  will  ^ 
cover  18,000  square  feet,  or  more 
than  four  and  a  half  times  the 
floor  space  of  the  present  club  Lv 
house.  The  penthouse  will  be  Club, 
walled  by  tinted  glass,  called  much  a  ring  of  Pittsburgh. 
Solarbronze,  made  by  the  Pitts-  Adorning  the  w'alls  of  the  old 
burgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  to 


S  a  result  Moving  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club’s  charter:  President  Bob  Morten- 

mstruct  a  general  manager  of  WllC-tv;  and  Club  Manager  Bob  Duhon. 

g  on  the  The  club  was  founded  85  years  ago. 

e  present  j  edition  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post.  Berman  shows  a  bloody  and 
„  ,  Near  it  hangs  an  1849  Pitts-  battered  Y.  A.  Tittle  during  his 

Gazette  w'ith  its  ads  for  last  game  against  the  Pittsburgh 
blacksmiths  and  river  transpor-  Steelers  in  1964.  The  Giant 
.^-IV,  ex-  ajjj  jggj  copy  of  the  quarterback,  down  on  two  knees, 

ar  present  Pittsburgh  Daily  Evening  Ga-  is  a  fitting  pose  for  the  caption 
^ua  e  o  -gttg  w'hich  reports  on  the  move-  “End  of  the  Line.” 

ment  of  Rebel  forces  in  the  field  Other  mementoes  include  a 
'  ^  during  the  Civil  War.  portrait  of  Honus  Wagner  by 

In  this  same  grouping  is  an  Medcalf,  a  painting  given  the 
s'  1858  Daily  Mo-ming  Post  w'ith  Press  Club  by  KDKA  radio, 

its  ads  for  steamboats,  coffin  commemorating  the  first  com- 
the  Press  makers  and  undertakers.  One  mercial  broadcast,  a  unique  10- 
has  very  local  funeral  director  uses  an  ad  column  city  paper,  and  a  paint- 
to  boast  of  a  “splendid  new  ing  of  printing  one  of  the  town’s 
hearse”  and  a  pair  of  matching  first  newspapers. 

Press  Club  are  countless  square  horses  and  new  zinc  pans  for  i  x  1 1 

reduce  glare  and  absorb  heat.  feet  of  front  pages  in  glass-  putting  ice  on  the  body.  Oval  Table 

too  PI  f  n-  .  enclosed  cases.  But  the  most  memorable  paper  Coming  to  the  end  of  its  road 

aces  or  inner  Soon  w’orkers  wdll  begin  to  of  this  time  period  is  the  Pitts-  will  be  the  club’s  Round  Table. 

The  main  dining  room  can  gingerly  move  these  artifacts  burgh  Commercial  dated  April  This  table,  eight  feet  across,  ha.s 

seat  250.  There  also  will  be  a  across  the  Wood  Street  trolley  16,  1865.  It  is  a  report  of  the  moved  from  one  location  to  an- 
banquet  room,  private  dining  tracks  and  up  the  elevators  to  a.ssassination  of  Lincoln.  other  as  a  place  for  lone  editors 

and  meeting  rooms,  as  well  as  hang  in  the  new  club.  These  old-  Journalism  that’s  all  Pitts-  to  gather  to  eat.  It  may  now  be 

facilities  for  press  conferences  timers  may  make  a  strange  burgh  includes  the  Post  Gazette  replaced  by  a  more  modern  oval 

and  interviews.  Total  dining  parade,  with  faces  of  yellowing  headline  BUCS  ARE  CHAMPS,  table. 

capacity  will  be  approximately  pulp  and  ink.  telling  of  the  city’s  first  World  Walls  of  the  present  club’s 

500.  Probably'  the  oldest  paper  to  Series  in  over  three  decades.  A  Dungeon,  or  game  room,  will  be 

A  decorative  recreation  room  be  moved  is  the  1842  vol.  one,  no.  dramatic  photo  taken  by  Morris  (Continued  on  page  48) 
will  have  two  billiard  tables,  and 
a  Texas-size  bar.  The  interior 
will  be  decorated  with  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers. 

The  club’s  new  landlord. 
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PLENTY!  If  you’re  in  the  Food  Business! 


Offer  you  more  women  readers  (and  men  readers, 
too)  in  the  suburbs  than  any  other  Philadelphia 
newspaper— that’s  where  68%  of  the  food  sales 
are  concentrated  •  Deliver  more  readers  in  house¬ 
holds  with  two  or  more  teenagers  than  any  other 
Philadelphia  daily  newspaper  •  Provide  a  higher 
proportion  of  readers  in  households  with  three 
or  more  members  than  any  other  Philadelphia 
daily  newspaper  •  Advise  grocers  of  your  advertis¬ 
ing  program  through  their  own  local  trade  paper* 
Place  your  advertising,  every  Thursday,  in  our 
separate,  lift-out  food  section  (with  a  full-color 
illustration  on  the  opening  page)  •  Allow  you  to 
reach  an  audience  of  women  readers  (average 


age,  42.1  years)  younger  than  that  of  any  other 
Philadelphia  newspaper*  Furnish  a  measurement 
of  your  advertisement’s  readership  (our  exclusive 
^  ‘‘Exposure/Ratings”  service)*  Update  your  distri¬ 
bution  knowledge  through  our  Supermarket  and 
Shopping  Centers  books  *  And,  as  the  newspaper 
which  has  been  first  in  advertising  among  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers  for  34  years,  SELL  YOUR 
LINE  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 


llnqiuhper 

THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  "DOES  THINGS”  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


Press  Club 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


destroyed  in  the  move.  These 
walls  have  been  signed  and 
epigranimed  by  famous  visitors. 

During  its  history,  the  club 
often  has  been  a  vagabond, 
moving  from  one  location  to  an¬ 
other  including  locations  above 
one  of  the  town’s  theaters  and 
in  a  building  now  the  site  of  the 
pre.sent  City  Morgue. 

Inat'live  14  Years 

Following  the  Depression  in 
the  1930’s,  the  club  was  forced 
into  a  19-year  deactivation 
period  until  1955.  Then  under 
the  leadership  of  Joe  Shuman, 
managing  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  Gazette,  the  Press 
Club  opened  quarters  in  the 
Sherwyn  Hotel,  using  a  $10,000 
trust  account  held  by  the  club. 

In  October  of  1961  the  grow¬ 
ing  club  purchased  a  building 
for  $55,000,  the  location  of  an 
old  city  restaurant,  and  set  up 
its  quarters  there. 

It  has  since  experienced  more 
growth  under  five  presidents  as 
a  meeting  place  for  those  in¬ 
volved  in  radio,  television,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  advertising  and 
graphic  arts  as  well  as  news¬ 
paper  people. 


3  on  Newspaper’s  Staff 
Are  Kin  of  Ministers 


Becklev,  W.  Va. 

Should  an  occasion  ever  arise 
in  which  it  would  be  fitting  to 
sing  hymns  in  the  editorial  room 
of  the  Beckley  Post-Herald,  one 
hymnal  would  be  far  more  ap- 
priate  than  any  other. 

The  songbook  so  fitting  for 
the  staff  of  this  18,000-plus  cir¬ 
culation  new’spaper  would  be 
The  Methodist  Hymnal.  Three 
members  of  this  staff  had 
grandfathers  who  were  Metho¬ 
dist  ministers. 

The  three  are  Donald  Frank¬ 
lin  Fannin,  assistant  editor; 
Herbert  Buckley  Jr.,  photog¬ 
rapher  and  engraver;  and  Ver¬ 
non  Glen  Ball,  who  “swings” 
from  job  to  job  to  make  a  five- 
day  work  week  possible. 

The  three  grandfathers,  all  de¬ 
ceased,  were  the  Rev,  Isaac  New¬ 
ton  Fannin  Sr.,  paternal  grand¬ 
father  of  the  assistant  editor; 
the  Rev.  S.  L.  Harrison,  mater¬ 
nal  grandfather  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Ball, 
paternal  grandfather  of  the 
“swing”  man. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fannin  served 
at  Pikeville,  Ky.,  in  the  early 
1900s  and  was  well  known  in 
the  mountains  of  that  area, 


traveling  long  distances  on 
horseback  to  fulfill  ministerial 
duties. 

Both  he  and  the  Rev,  Mr.  Ball 
were  circuit-riders  in  the  days 
when  the  preacher  was  one  of 
the  few  people  allowed  to  travel 
freely  through  the  mountain 
areas. 

In  those  days,  the  making  of 
moonshine  whiskey  was  a  com¬ 
munity  enterprise  and  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  mountain  hollow  was 
watched  over  by  a  “sentry”  on 
the  lookout  for  “revenooers.” 

The  preacher,  however,  was 
always  given  Godspeed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
bom  in  Mississippi,  a  son  of 
slaves  brought  from  Africa.  He 
settled  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison  at¬ 
tended  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary  in  Atlanta  before  he 
started  preaching.  Bom  in  1858, 
he  retired  in  1946  at  the  age  of 
88.  He  died  in  September,  1964, 
at  the  age  of  106. 

The  “Swing”  man’s  grand¬ 
father,  Charles  Miller  Ball,  was 
bom  in  Bland  County,  Va.,  in 
1858.  He  was  a  son  of  a  tenant 
farmer  who  was  the  father  of 


11  children,  eight  boys  and  three 
girls, 

Mr.  Ball  came  to  West 
Virginia  with  his  family  during 
the  reconstmction  period.  He 
and  five  other  brothers  became 
school  teachers. 

Mr.  Ball  worked  his  way 
through  Glenville  Normal  School 
by  handling  chores  on  a  farm. 
He  began  teaching  school  in 
West  Virginia’s  mountains  and 
continued  in  that  profession 
until  he  was  43  years  of  age. 

Married  late  in  life,  he  turned 
to  ministry  when  he  left  teach¬ 
ing. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ball  preached  as 
a  Methodist  circuit  rider  aboard 
horses  in  central  West  Virginia 
and  eastern  Kentuckv  until 
1924. 

Canadian  Press 
Adds  103rd  Paper 

Toronto 

The  Port  Hope  Guide,  an 
evening  newspaper  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  3,000  became  the 
103rd  member  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  the  national  news-gather¬ 
ing  co-operative.  This  member¬ 
ship,  raising  the  total  to  the 
same  number  as  when  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  formed  in  1917, 
was  approved  at  the  meeting  of 
the  CP  board  of  directors  in  the 
name  of  publisher  A.  B.  Shultz 
Jr. 


®he3florida®imcs  pinion  JlacKsoniiiUe<3oumal 


Jacksonville's 

new 

Times-Union 

and 

Journal 

Building 


This  impressive  addition  to  the  city’s  skyline,  now 
nearing  completion.  Is  in  keeping  with  our  purpose  to 
grow  with  Florida, 

With  unmatched  coverage  of  the  area,  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  Journal  deliver  penetration  in  depth  to  4  out  of  5 
metropolitan  households.  In  a  market  as  important  to  you  as 
Jacksonville,  there's  no  place  for  guesses  or  generalities. 

When  you  have  something  to  sell,  put  your  money  where  you  know 
it  will  make  the  sale  ...  in  these  two  great  daily  newspapers. 


Come  and  grow  along  with  us. 


400  WEST  ADAMS  STREET  ■JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA  32201 
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Headquarters  and  laboratories  of  Continental  Baking  Company  at  Rye.  Employees  total  ► 
500  at  Rye  and  at  Continental’s  distribution  depot,  Elmsford,  both  in  Westchester  County. 


And  Great  for  Industry,  too! 


Widely  known  as  ideal  residential  areas,  Most  of  the  executives  and  skilled  em- 
Westchester  and  Rockland  counties,  ployees  of  these  corporations  have  lo- 

which  are  served  by  the  Westchester  cated  here,  too,  enjoying  the  splendid 

Rockland  Newspapers,  have  established  advantages  of  living  and  working  in 
reputations  also  as  advantageous  sites  these  two  counties.  They  are  among  the 
for  industry.  more  than  210,000  families  who  read 

Some  of  America’s  most  prominent  cor-  Westchester  Rock- 

porations  have  chosen  to  locate  their  aauies. 

headquarters  here.  These  eminent  firms  Successful  advertisers  are  regularly  sell- 
and  other  growing  companies  have  ing  customers  in  this  thriving  area  by 

established  administrative  offices,  making  our  influential  newspapers  an 
research  centers  and  production  fac-  important  part  of  their  advertising  pro- 

ilities  in  this  flourishing  business  com-  grams.  If  you’re  not  one  of  them  let 

munity.  us  give  you  full  details  today. 

Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 

8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH,  INC. 

MEMBERS:  THE  GANNETT  CROUP 

REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Ploins 
DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester 
DAILY  TIMES,  Momoroneck 
EVENING  STAR,  Peekskill,  Affiliated 


HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers 
DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon 
STANDARD- STAR,  New  Rochelle 


DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining 
JOURNAL-NEWS,  Rockland  County 
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Fleming  Aims 
His  Barbs  at 
Press  Corps 

Washington 

“A  Reporter  Looks  at  Report¬ 
ers  from  a  New  Perspective” 
was  the  title  of  an  April  18 
National  Press  Club  address  by 
the  new  White  House  deputy 
press  secretary,  Robert  H. 
Fleming. 

Fleming,  a  Wisconsin  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  school  graduate 
and  veteran  newsman,  spoke  be¬ 
fore  more  than  100  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Washington  chapter 
of  Sig^a  Delta  Chi. 

He  asserted  that  “There  is  not 
enough  good  reporting  today,” 


and  expressed  doubt  that  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  problem  is  to  be 
foreseen. 

Fleming  complained  of  “lazy 
columnists”  asking  for  tran¬ 
scripts  rather  than  covering 
events  and  even  writing  their 
copy  the  day  before  the  event 
occurs. 

He  criticized  reporters  who 
pressed  for  classified  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  As  an  example,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  reporter  who  asked 
at  a  press  briefing:  “When  will 
the  President  decide  to  mine 
Haiphong  Harbor?” 

Fleming  concluded  by  calling 
on  reporters  to  “Examine  one’s 
self  and  try  hard  to  be  accu¬ 
rate.” 

Fleming,  who  quit  ABC  News 
to  take  the  White  House  job  a 
few  months  ago,  gave  a  bill  of 
particulars  against  several  re¬ 


porters  who  played  with  the 
facts  and  neglected  to  check  out 
their  stories. 

He  summarized  his  complaint 
by  saying  his  friends  in  the 
press  corps  .  .  .  “want  comfort 
.  .  .  reliable  lids  (no  more  news 
for  that  day)  .  .  .  transcripts 
.  .  .  advance  travel  plans  .  .  . 
jet-speed  airplanes  and  jet-age 
hotels  where  they  hope  to  have 
a  horse-and-buggy  schedule.” 

But,  on  the  whole,  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  he  gets  “awestruck  at 
their  stamina,  their  energy, 
their  devotion  to  the  jobs.” 

• 

News  Chief  at  Bank 

CLE\'ELANU 

Charles  F.  Percent,  reporter 
and  columnist  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  news  bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  National  Bank  of  Cleveland. 


2  Groups  Join 
In  Research 
Center  Plans 

Negotiating  committees  of 
the  International  Newspaper  & 
Color  Association  (INCA)  and 
the  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ) 
announced  that  agreements 
were  concluded  to  combine  the 
technical  and  research  activities 
of  the  two  associations. 

The  FIEJ,  an  association  of 
national  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions,  planned  a  documentation 
center  in  The  Hague. 

The  INCA,  an  association  of 
individual  newspaper  companies, 
and  equipment  and  material 
manufacturers,  took  its  first 
step  toward  the  realization  of 
an  international  research  center 
for  web-fed  rotary  printing. 
INCA  bought  the  ultra  modem 
building  and  laboratories  of  the 
liquidated  German  Kraftpaper 
and  Paperbag  association. 

The  INCA  Institute  already 
has  the  most  modem  equipment 
for  the  three  major  principles 
of  web-fed  printing.  The  equip¬ 
ment,  which  was  all  loaned  or 
donated  to  the  INCA  Institute 
by  various  manufacturers,  in¬ 
cludes  a  Wood  letterpress  ma¬ 
chine,  a  Goss  Suburban  and  an 
Albert  Frankenthal  gravure 
press  as  well  as  the  encompass¬ 
ing  processing  and  engraving 
departments  for  the  three  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  composing  depart¬ 
ment  will  provide  for  computer¬ 
ized  hot  and  cold  type-setting. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  INCA 
membership  is  open  to  all  pub¬ 
lishers  throughout  the  world 
and  most  publishers  are  also 
members  of  the  FIEJ,  negotia¬ 
tions  were  taken  up  to  find  suit¬ 
able  terms  to  embody  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  two  organizations 
under  one  roof. 

The  FIEJ  committee  proposed 
to  refrain  from  any  further 
technical  activity  and  support 
fully  the  INCA  foundation. 

Flag  Was  Showing 

Cincinnati 

The  Ertqmrer  page-one-ad¬ 
mitted  its  face  was  red.  For 
weeks  it  pointed  out  building 
code  violations  in  the  city,  with 
the  result  that  numerous  prop¬ 
erty  owners  must  obey  orders 
or  face  code  action.  Then  the 
paper  found  itself  violating 
the  code  by  flying  over  the  Vine 
Street  sidewalk  the  banner 
heralding  the  Enquirer’s  I25th 
anniversary.  Charles  W.  Staab, 
executive  vicepresident,  ordered 
the  banner  flown  properly. 


Icl  rather  sw[tch...than  fight! 


film  processors  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


More  and  more  camera  men  are  switching  to  clean,  fast  LogEflo®  film 
processing  —  and  are  no  longer  fighting  the  headaches  of  hand  develop¬ 
ing  and  drying.  At  the  same  time,  they  know  they  can  count  on  consistent 
high  quality,  film  after  film  after  film.  ■  The  man  in  the  office,  too,  knows 
that  even  when  business  is  slow  each  film  is  costing  him  less  because  of 
reduced  processing  time,  lower  chemical  costs  and  smoother  work  flow. 
■  Would  you,  too,  rather  switch  than  fight?  Then,  switch  to  LogEflo  —  the 
most  widely  used  processor  for  quality  halftones.  Write  us  now  for  tech¬ 
nical  brochure  SE-2(X:  —or,  better  yet,  call  your  local  LogEflo  dealer  today. 


I £og£tfV/t/CS inC.  soo  east  monroe  avenue.  Alexandria.  Virginia  22301  (area  code  703)  836-5i80i 
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Sheathed  in  white  marble  and  gold  anodized  aluminum,  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  building  will 
look  like  this  when  expansion  is  completed  in  1967.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
efficient  newspaper  plants  in  America. 

Accelerating  circulation  and  advertising  linage  growth  have  forced  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald  into  yet  another  major  expansion.  The  afternoon-evening  newspaper  potential  in 
Dallas  is  seemingly  limitless,  and  this  time  merits  investment  of  an  additional  $7,500,000 
in  plant  and  facilities. 

This  program  will  be  completed  in  1967,  with  three  nine-unit  Goss  Mark  II  presses  in 
operation,  and  the  mailing  and  distribution  function  completely  mechanized. 

These,  with  supporting  facilities,  will  be  capable  of  serving  a  half-million  families  with  a 
precisely  printed,  colorful,  rapidly  delivered  newspaper  containing  one  of  the  largest  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  volumes  In  the  nation. 

Aggressive  day-to-day  operation,  and  careful  long-range  planning,  have  made  The  Times 
Herald  the  primary  mass  communications  medium  in  the  explosive  Dallas  Market  for  many 
years.  Current  expansions  guarantee  retention  of  that  position  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald 

Metropolitan  Dallas’  No.  1  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 
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^ow  many  scholars 
does  a  company  need? 

WE  count  218  college  degrees  just 
among  our  management  people,  the 
group  that  runs  the  company.  Three  are  for¬ 
mer  college  professors.  More  than  200  em¬ 
ployees  are  after-hours  students  working  for 
degrees  and  advanced  degrees  on  our  tuition 
assistance  program.  We’re  at  campuses  re¬ 
cruiting  top  grads. 

SWzere  do  we  stop? 

That’s  easy.  We  don’t. 

Not  if  we  intend  to  continue  providing  30  mil¬ 
lion  U.S.  families  with  the  best  possible  value 
for  a  book  of  S&H  Green  Stamps.  And  that  we 
do  intend. 

Business  is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  it 
used  to  be.  Not  like  it  was  70  years  ago  when 
S&H  was  founded. 

It  takes  some  pretty  heavy  brainpower,  for 
instance,  to  maintain  one  of  the  world’s  most 
efficient  merchandise  distribution  systems.  But 
we  need  it  to  move  50  million  items  each  year 
through  our  850  redemption  centers  across  the 
country. 

And  it  takes  more  than  just  intuition  to  get 
out  a  catalog  of  1600  pieces  of  first  quality  mer¬ 
chandise.  S&H  sticks  to  national  brands,  of 
course.  But  it’s  not  all  that  simple. 

It  also  calls  for  some  pretty  sophisticated 
market  research.  We’re  breaking  new  ground  in 
computer  techniques.  Refining  the  most  modem 
marketing  concepts.  All  this  to  maintain  indus¬ 
try  leadership,  and  provide  the  best  value  to  the 
customer. 

And  as  S&H  grows  and  we  continue  to  move 
into  new  areas  of  opportunity,  we’ll  have  use 
for  all  the  know-how  we  can  get 

So  we  sp>end  a  lot  of  money  finding  it,  devel¬ 
oping  it,  polishing  it. 

We  think  it’s  money  well  spent ...  a  form  of 
thrift.  And  after  all,  we’re  sold  solid  on  thrift. 
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Rome  Daily 

American 

Maturing 

Rome 

The  Rome  Daily  American 
celebrated  its  20th  birthday  on 
March  17th  and  moved  into  its 
21st  year  in  a  mood  of  buoyant 
optimism. 

Sales  are  up  by  more  than  26 
percent  over  last  year. 

Advertising  is  up.  “We  antici¬ 
pate  a  sharp  increase  over  the 
next  12  months,”  said  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  Walter  Galling. 

And  so  is  the  newspaper’s 
prestige. 

The  Rome  Daily  American, 
after  experiencing  some  lean 
and  erratic  periods,  is  coming  of 
age  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  newspaper — which  during 
its  life  tried  both  the  restrained 
and  brash  tabloid  technique — 
happily  found  its  destiny  in  the 
^  broadsheet  format  to  which  it 
switched  last  Columbus  Day. 

“It  was  a  hard  decision  to 
make  but  it  paid  off  handsome¬ 
ly,”  says  General  Manager  Rob¬ 
ert  Cunningham. 

All  parts  of  Italy,  and  16 
other  nations,  can  count  on  the 
Rome  Daily  American  getting 
there  every  day.  The  sales  area 
extends  from  Southern  France 
to  Tripoli,  from  Spain  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  despite  the  high  cost  of 
air  freight. 

Some  in  the  Kremlin 

A  few  copies  find  their  way 
into  the  Kremlin. 

The  new'spaper  has  undergone 
a  considerable  transformation 
since  it  was  acquired  by  Samuel 
W.  Meek  in  mid-1964.  One  of 
the  first  steps  was  to  bring  out 
a  Monday  edition,  making  it  the 
only  independently-owned  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspaper  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  publish  seven  days  a 
week. 

Editorially,  it  began  to  inter¬ 
est  itself  definitively  in  the  Ital¬ 
ian  scene.  It  now  prints  more 
and  more  news  and  comments 
about  Italy. 

Politically,  it  has  moved  to 
the  center,  taking  an  independ¬ 
ent  view.  It  has  supported  the 
British  Labor  Party  and  the 
Conservatives  with  equal  vigor 
— or  condemned  when  it  felt 
condemnation  was  needed.  It 
supports  private  enterprises,  but 
acknowledges  the  special  situa¬ 
tion  in  Italy  where  industry  ap¬ 
pears  justified. 

The  same  independent  policy 
is  followed  for  domestic  United 
States  politics  although  domes¬ 
tic — as  opposed  to  foreign  pol¬ 
icy — is  not  emphasized.  Ex- 
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plains  Managing  Editor  Leslie 
Childe:  “There’s  not  much  sense 
in  a  foreign  based  paper  com¬ 
menting  at  length  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  American  political  scene.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rome 
Daily  American  generally  gives 
full  backing  to  the  United 
States  on  matters  of  interna¬ 
tional  importance. 

One  thing  the  Rome  Daily 
American  is  proud  of  is  the 
tenure  of  its  staff.  In  the  early 
days  reporters  and  makeup  men 
came  and  went  at  such  a  pace 
that  the  bewildered  Italians 
working  in  the  print  shop  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
changes. 

These  days  have  passed.  The 
Rome  Daily  American  can  count 
more  “experts”  on  the  Italian 
scene  among  its  staff  and  its 
many  collaborators  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history. 

Yet  the  newspaper  is  proud  of 
the  way  some  of  its  staffers 
have  gone  on  to  add  lustre  to 
journalism  elsewhere.  Among 
its  alumni,  Merton  Perry  is 
based  in  Saigon  for  Time;  Ray 
Mosley  is  chief  of  the  Cairo 
bureau  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional;  Jack  Geiger  heads  USAF 
public  relations  in  Britain; 
Michael  Keon  is  the  author  of 
best-selling  novels;  “Bill”  Pep¬ 
per  is  Newsweek  Bureau  Chief 
in  Rome. 

Since  Mr.  Meek,  retired  vice- 
chairman  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  Advertising  Agency  and 
a  director  of  Time  Inc.,  acquired 
control  of  the  newspaper,  the 
plant  has  undergone  several 
technical  improvements. 

A  completely  new  plant  is 
now  projected  at  Pomezia,  in  the 
industrial  zone  18  miles  south 
of  Rome. 

The  swank  new  premises  will 
cost  something  over  $1  million. 

• 

Weathers  Group 
Purchases  Weekly 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Founder-publisher  James  C. 
Killingsworth  has  announced 
sale  of  company  stock  in  the 
weekly  Newporter  to  a  group 
headed  by  Victor  Y.  Weathers, 
formerly  with  the  Norwalk 
(Calif.)  CaU- Advertiser,  who 
will  be  publisher. 

Other  members  of  the  board 
are  Howard  and  Gloria  Seelye, 
of  the  Palos  Verdes  (Calif.) 
News;  James  L.  Brown,  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Boise,  Idaho,  and 
Alan  Stoneman,  of  Newport 
Beach,  retired  director  of  the 
Purex  Corp. 

Weathers  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  Newporter  for 
two  months,  during  which  the 
tabloid  offset  paper  was  enlarged 
to  standard  size.  Killingsworth 
started  the  weekly  in  1948. 
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We  don’t  make  all  the  mats  that 
are  used  throughout  the  world 
but  they  do  say  we  do  make  the 
best  mats  you  can  buy!  And,  we 
make  a  full  line  of  mats  suitable 
for  all  stereotyping  needs. 

Samples,  incidentally,  of  any  one 
(or  all)  of  our  14  different  mats 
are  available  on  request. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  OHice:  55t  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 
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SeRVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


UPl  SPECIAUST 

Maggie  Bellows  Gets 
‘Urban’  Assignment 

Bv  Tonv  Brenna 


“Too  many  people  for  too 
long  have  put  up  with  honky- 
tonk  surroundings.  They  have 
become  blind  to  the  dreadful 
neonlit  uniformity,  the  junk 
yards,  the  appalling  lack  of 
identity  evidenced  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  most  American 
cities.” 

The  harsh  words  belong  to 
Maggie  Savoy  Bellows.  And 
there’s  no  trace  of  a  sneer  when 
she  delivers  them.  They’re 
spoken  with  compassion  for  the 
problems  of  a  fast-expanding 
population,  but  with  a  contempt 
for  those  in  society — newspaper¬ 
men  included — who  would  ig¬ 
nore  “the  mess  around  us.” 

As  a  journalist,  Maggie  Bel¬ 
lows  is  fortunate.  She’s  gotten 
hei-self  an  assignment,  which, 
apart  from  being  personally 
close  to  the  heart,  enables  her 
professionally  to  make  a  power¬ 
ful  and  positive  contribution  to 
remedying  some  of  the  ills 
which  afflict  urban  affairs  across 
the  nation. 

For  some  months  now,  the 
Bellows  byline  has  been  going 
out  over  a  new  kind  of  United 
Press  International  story,  her 
name  added  to  the  roster  of 
specialists  working  for  the  wire 
service  in  New  York,  her  ap¬ 
pointment  as  UPI  special  writer 
on  urban  affairs  announced  as 
“the  first  of  its  kind  for  a  na¬ 
tional  news  organization.” 

‘Big  Adolescent' 

Tall,  attractive,  recently  mar¬ 
ried  to  James  Bellows,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
a  newspaper  which  won  numer¬ 
ous  awanls  for  its  “City  in  a 
Crisis”  series,  Maggie  Bellows 
is  smilingly  blunt:  “America, 
today,  in  spite  of  all  its  techno¬ 
logical  achievements,  is  still  a 
great  big  adolescent.  It  hasn’t 
really  formed  itself  yet.  Some¬ 
thing  like  70%  of  the  people 
live  on  1%  of  the  land.  In 
building  the  older  cities  we  cre¬ 
ated  ugly  cluttered  high-rise 
apartment  dwellings,  narrow 
streets,  slums,  and  what 
amounts  to  a  basically  inhuman 
environment. 

“The  consequence  of  such  de- 
v'clopment  vras  inevitable.  The 
intelligent,  the  trained  people, 
the  middle-class  if  you  like, 
moved  out  taking  their  tax 
money  with  them,  leaving  the 


last  wave  of  immigrants,  in 
most  instances  poor,  untrained 
people,  to  inherit  the  mess.” 

And  in  this  comment  are  the 
roots  of  Maggie  Bellows’  as¬ 
signment. 

Inherent  in  the  “mess”  are 
problems  ranging  from  juvenile 
delinquency,  air  and  water  pol¬ 
lution,  traffic  congestion,  the 
out-of-city  flight  of  downtown 
business,  to  school  shortages  and 
sewage  disposal. 

All  are  elements  in  a  maze 
of  complexities  which  an  ex¬ 
ploding  population  must  face  in 
city  and  suburb  alike.  All  are 
factors,  the  significance  of  which 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  to  convey  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  UPl’s  new  writer  is  deeply 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  Presidential  campaign  to 
“Beautify  America,”  and  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  job  is  ap¬ 
preciable. 

But  in  talking  with  Maggie 
Bellows  it  is  also  clear  that  her 
enthusiasm  is  well-tempered  by 
maturity,  based  in  sound  and 
varied  joumalistic  experience, 
and  thus  no  threat  to  objec¬ 
tivity. 

Keniuving  the  ItlinkerK 

Nevertheless,  she  has  strong 
views.  She  says  the  public,  and 
in  too  many  cases,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  has  grown  so  accustomed 
to  bad  planning,  to  urban  medi¬ 
ocrity  and  a  garbage-stewn 
countryside,  “it  almost  appears 
they  have  blinkers  over  their 
eyes.” 

“The  need  is  for  aggressive 
action  on  a  national  scale,”  she 
said,  adding:  “I  hope  to  help 
in  .some  small  way  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  those  blinders  ...  I 
can’t  really  believe  we’re  a  na¬ 
tion  of  slobs  .  .  .” 

UPl’s  writer  on  urban  affairs, 
however,  doesn’t  adopt  a  preach¬ 
ing  approach.  Her  first  line  of 
attack  is  to  dig  out  the  “success 
stories,”  and  in  so  doing  to  pre¬ 
sent  solid  examples  of  success¬ 
ful  urban  renewal,  case  histo¬ 
ries  which  speak  for  themselves. 
“My  best  copy,”  she  explained, 
“is  in  how  a  problem  was 
solved.” 

Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  editor,  underlined 
this  point  in  announcing  Maggie 
Bellows’  appointment:  “Individ¬ 


ual  newspapers  are  fully  aware 
of  the  particular  problem  or 
combination  of  problems  facing 
their  own  cities  and  are  very 
often  the  leading  voices  in  de¬ 
manding  reform  and  renewal. 
Many  cities  have  worked  out 
solutions  that  could  well  apply 
elsewhere.  City  X  could  well 
use  the  plan  developed  in  city 
Y — if  city  X  were  aware  of  it. 

('.leuring  House 

“To  be  of  service  in  this  in¬ 
creasingly  important  field  we 
have  added  a  special  writer  on 
urban  affairs  ...  it  is  our  hope 
that  her  desk  can  serve  as  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  for  prob¬ 
lems  and  solutions  in  the  whole 
complex  of  urban  affairs  .  .  . 
UPI,  by  virtue  of  its  wider  geo¬ 
graphical  base,  has  an  intrinsic 
advantage  over  individual  pub¬ 
lications;  its  bird’s  eye  view  is 
necessarily  broader.  Our  bu- 
leaus  throughout  the  country 
can  be  most  effective  in  spotting 
new  trends,  problems  or  solu¬ 
tions.” 

Evansville,  Ind.,  recently  pro¬ 
vided  Maggie  Bellows  with  such 
an  example.  “They  pulled  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  mire.  Their 
problems  ranged  over  wide 
areas:  unemployment,  housing, 
a  thriving  red-light  district.  At 
one  time,  I  was  told,  it  really 
looked  as  if  the  city  might  be 
falling  apart  at  the  seams  .  .  . 
they  did  a  great  job  in  solving 
their  problems.” 

The  Evansville  story,  to¬ 
gether  with  another  on  Boston’s 
renewal  program — “a  classic 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  coun¬ 
try” — received  wide  coverage 
among  UPI  subscribers. 

Other  recent  assignments 
have  included  visits  to  prisons, 
to  juvenile  cori-ection  institu¬ 
tions  “where  the  kids,  neatly 
dressed  and  gainfully  occupied, 
almost  look  like  those  at  a  prep 
school;  you  get  the  feeling  that 
they  will  make  good,  get  off 
the  streets.” 

Future  Coverage 

Maggie  Bellows  also  has  her 
sights  firmly  set  on  future  de- 
v'elopments.  On  her  desk  are 
plans  for  new  cities,  “inspiring 
cities  where  there  will  be  room 
to  breathe,  greenery,  ideal  hous¬ 
ing  and  recreation  areas,”  all 
scheduled  for  coverage  as  are 
less  attractive  but  equally-news- 
worthy  subjects,  stories  on  skid 
row  characters — “every  city  has 
a  skid  row” — and  aspects  of 
racial  intergration.  She  also 
noted:  “I’d  be  most  interested 
to  hear  from  editors  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  who  may 
have  significant  details  of  how 
their  own  local  problems  were 
tackled.” 

From  the  technical  stand¬ 
point,  the  UPI  writer  says  that 


Maggie  Savoy  Bellows 


the  average  story  on  this  beat 
takes  “about  three  days  to  get, 
(it  can  take  much  longer) 
usually  emerging  from  an  in¬ 
tensive  boiling  down  of  a  whole 
mass  of  information.”  Her 
stories  are  generally  around  a 
thousand  words. 

“Some  of  the  subjects,”  she 
admitted,  “can  be  ponderous, 
but  1  try  to  keep  them  bright, 
afterall  we  want  ‘em  used.” 

Maggie  Bellows  comes  from 
Arizona  where  in  1959  she  was 
named  that  state’s  “All  Round 
Press  Woman.”  From  1947  to 
1957  she  was  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  then  join¬ 
ing  the  Arizona  Republic,  filling 
the  same  slot.  During  those 
years  she  wrote  a  colunui 
“Savoy  Fare”  in  the  morning 
Republic,  and  previously 
“Around  Town”  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Gazette. 

In  Phoenix  she  produced  a 
series  on  alcoholism  which  was 
reprinted  by  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  for  national  distribution. 
She  also  launched  the  Valley 
Beautiful  campaign  in  that  re¬ 
gion  with  a  series  of  articles. 

How  does  she  feel  about  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  in  New  York? 
“I  have  no  comment  to  make!” 
UPI’s  specialist  on  urban 
problems  said  conclusively. 

• 

Ed  Lehman  Cited 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Edward  Lehman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  LongrrunU 
(Colo.)  Daily  Times-Call,  was 
named  outstanding  Colorado 
journalist  (April  15)  by  the 
University  of  Colorado  School 
of  Journalism.  The  citation  was 
made  in  recognition  of  the  Long¬ 
mont  paper’s  contention  that  it 
had  a  right  to  examine  Boulder 
County  Court  records  relating 
to  a  case  challenging  a  school 
district  bond  election.  The 
Colorado  State  Supreme  Court 
later  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
Times-Call. 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 

Goss  Metro -Offset...  On  Edition  in  Dubuque 


February  28  was  the  day  the  Goss  Metro-Offset  went 
on  daily  edition.  And  more  than  40,000  readers  of  the 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  began  enjoying  that 
paper’s  new  and  startling  graphic  quality. 

The  Goss  Metro-Offset  offers  more  than  offset  qual¬ 
ity.  There  is  traditional  Goss  ruggedness  of  design  and 
dependable  performance,  ease  of  operation,  precise 
press  control  from  central  control  console,  and  high 
production  50,000  paper  per  hour  speed.  Goss  Reel- 
Tension-Pasters  and  the  industry’s  highest  capacity 
folders,  proven  in  pressrooms  throughout  the  world, 
add  to  the  total  productivity.  For  ROP  color,  there 
is  complete  flexibility  with  Goss’  exclusive  common 
impression  cylinder  half  deck  arrangements. 

In  short,  the  Metro-Offset  delivers  everything  a 
fast-moving  city  daily  looks  for  in  a  press.  The 
finished  product  is  a  better  looking  paper  with  clean, 
crisp  halftones,  bold,  black  line  work,  true-to-life 


colors.  A  paper  that  sells  advertisers  (and  sells  for 
them). 

Sooner  or  later  you  are  going  to  consider  web  offset’s 
long  range  compatibility  with  new  typesetting  and 
composing  techniques  and  its  superior  results.  Why 
not  make  it  sooner?  Have  a  talk  with  your  Goss 
representative  and  find  out  exactly  what  the  Goss 
Metro-Offset  can  do  for  you  now.  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

IVIGD 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 

Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 
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He  Rates  Politician 
Sportier  Than  Athlete 

Hv  Lou  Prut<i 


Rusty  Cowan  Interviews  Colts'  star,  Johnny  Unitas. 


Hakkisiu  kg,  Pa. 

Politicians  may  not  be  the 
most  honest  i)eople  in  the  world 
hut  compared  to  sports  figures 
they’re  jiractically  saints. 

.4t  least,  that’s  the  somewhat 
facetious  view  of  a  cherubic  ex- 
si)ortswriter  named  John  P. 
(Rusty)  Cowan  after  eifjht 
months  on  the  political  heat  for 
the  Ha rrinbio'i/  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

“There  really  isn’t  a  preat 
difference  l)etween  sports  and 
jrolitics  except  that  people  are 
more  honest  in  i)olitics,”  Cowan 
said.  “I  came  to  that  conclusion 
less  than  a  month  after  I  started 
coverins:  i)olitics  and  nothinp: 
has  hai)))ened  since  to  change 
my  mind. 

“People  in  ])olitics  avoid  tell¬ 
ing  lies  they  can  he  caupht  in. 
P<*ople  in  sports  don’t. 

(Jiiick  W  illi  Ileiiials 

“How  many  times  have  you 
heard  a  sports  official  deny  one 
day  that  a  coach  or  manager  will 
be  fired  and  then  the  very  next 
day  the  coach  is  fired?  I  have  yet 
to  run  across  anything  like  that 
in  politics. 

“And  rarely  will  a  politician 
say  he  has  bwn  misquoted.  But 
you  take  a  sports  star  who  blows 
off  to  some  i-eporters— as  Gail 
Cojrdill  of  the  Detroit  Lions  did 
recently — and  wffien  the  quotes 
pet  him  into  trouble,  he’ll  deny 
he  said  it.” 

But  althouph  Cowan  finds 
politicians  more  honest  than 
sports  personalities,  he  also  finds 
them  more  devious.  W’^hat  they 
say  may  not  always  be  what  they 
mean. 

“They’ll  answer  your  question 
truthfully  but  they’ll  obscure  the 
truth  when  they  do  it,”  said 
Cowan.  “For  instance.  Governor 
Scranton  recently  issued  a  new 
release  blastinp  a  reapportion¬ 
ment  hill.  In  the  news  release, 
he  warned  lepislators  that 

.  .  you  will  have  little  doubt  as 
to  what  I  will  do  if  it  (the  bill) 
reaches  my  desk.’ 

“Well,  it  was  clear  that  the 
Governor  didn’t  want  the  bill 
and  would  veto  it.  How’ever,  at 
a  news  conference  a  few  days 
later,  a  reporter  reminded  the 
Governor  that  he  said  he  would 
veto  the  reapportionment  bill. 
The  Governor  denied  saying  this. 
Of  course,  he  was  telling  the 
truth.  But  his  statement  had 
obscured  the  truth.” 

Cowan,  of  course,  is  not  the 
first  reporter  to  turn  from 
sportswriting  to  political 
writing.  Some  of  the  most 


honored  newsmen  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  first  gained  fame  as  a 
sportswiiter  —  Bob  Considine, 
Westbrook  Pegler,  Heywood 
Broun,  and  James  Reston,  to 
name  a  few. 

There  are  at  least  three  one¬ 
time  sportswriters  among 
Cowan’s  contemporaries  who 
cover  state  government  in  Har¬ 
risburg — Duke  Kaminski  of  the 
Philadvlphia  IhiUctin,  Sol  Kohler 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (a 
former  sportswriter  for  Harris¬ 
burg  pajiers)  and  Vince  Carocci 
of  the  Associated  Press  (who 
wrote  sports  for  the  Johnatoieu 
T  rihunc-Demoerat) . 

IteaMins  for  .Switch 

“I  don’t  know  why  the  others 
turned  to  political  writing,”  said 
the  40-year-old  Cowan,  “but  I 
did  for  two  basic  reasons.  For 
one  thing,  aftei-  12  years  of 
writing  sports  I  tired  of  it.  I 
ju.st  didn’t  enjoy  it  as  I  once  did. 
The  other  is  that  I  feel  this  is 
more  important  work. 

“You  know,  most  people  are 
uninformed  about  state  govern¬ 
ment.  It’s  not  necessarily  a 
paper’s  fault,  either,  for  it  might 
carry  a  good  deal  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment  news.  But  you  have  to 
get  people  to  read  it.  I  thought 
if  I  wrote  politics  in  my  way, 
they  might  become  interested.  I 
believe  stories  should  be  inter¬ 
esting  as  well  as  informative, 
and  humorous  if  possible,  and 
that’s  the  way  I  write.” 

As  a  sportswriter,  Cowan 
usually  wrote  with  a  light  touch. 
Once,  after  covering  a  dull 
Army-Navy  football  game  on  a 
cold,  wet  day  in  Philadelphia,  he 
began  his  story  like  this: 

“One  hundred  thousand  people 
met  here  today  to  prove  that 
Barnum  was  right.” 

He  has  attempted  to  bring  this 
writing  flair  to  his  political  re¬ 
porting.  Often  he  succeeds  as 
he  did  recently  when  harking 
back  to  his  years  as  a  sports 
reporter  he  wrote: 

“Press  Iwxes  aren’t  as  ornate 
as  the  Senate  Chamber  but  at 
least  you  get  a  free  lunch  in 
many  of  them.” 

Not  Hurd  to  .\djust 

Cowan  started  covering  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  state  government  last 
August  when  the  Patriot’s 
veteran  political  reporter,  Car¬ 
men  Brutto,  moved  into  a  gov¬ 
ernment  public  relations  job.  It 
wasn’t  actually  the  first  time  he 
had  covered  politics,  for  he  had 
worked  a  year  and  a  half  with 


the  Harrisburg  bureau  of  United 
Press  before  joining  the  Patriot- 
News  sports  department  in  1053. 
But  for  all  intent  he  was  a 
political  neophyte. 

“I  had  to  learn  a  lot  in  a 
short  time,”  Cowan  said,  “but  it 
was  not  a  hard  adjustment.  The 
fact  is  that  I  knew  how'  to  re¬ 
port.  And  being  a  good  reporter 
is  the  basic  thing  for  there 
really  isn’t  much  difference  in 
repotting  a  football  game  and 
reporting  a  legislative  committee 
hearing. 

“One  of  the  biggest  differences 
I  found,  however,  was  the  work¬ 
ing  hours.  When  you  cover  a 
football  game,  you  know'  the 
game  is  going  to  be  over  in  214 
hours  and  you’ll  have  your  story 
written  a  short  time  after  that. 
But  in  politics  there  is  so  much 
compromi.se  and  so  much  man¬ 
euvering  behind  the  scene  that 
you  may  be  on  a  story  for  10 
hours  before  you  finally  get 
something  to  write  about. 

“And  then  sometimes,  you  are 
on  a  story  for  10  hours — or  even 
days — and  not  have  anything  to 
write  about  because  no  decisions 
w'ere  made.  This  is  the  most 
frustrating  thing  about  w'riting 
politics.  At  times,  it’s  like  wait¬ 
ing  to  cover  a  baseball  game  and 
having  the  game  postponed  for 
days.  And  at  other  times,  it’s 
like  covering  a  tie  football  game 
where  neither  team  had  scored 
and  all  the  action  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  20  yard  lines.” 

Another  difference  Cowan 
found  in  switching  from  sports 
to  politics  is  the  attitude  the 
lawmakers  and  politicians  have 


about  stories  which  mention  ' 
their  names. 

“Everybody  likes  to  get  his 
name  in  the  paper,”  Cowan  said, 
“but  politicians  don’t  seem  to 
mind  if  you  say  something  bad 
or  good.  They’re  more  sporty.  If 
you  make  fun  of  them,  they  tend 
to  laugh  about  it.  In  sports, 
they’re  ready  to  fight  you  if  you 
say  anything  they  don’t  like.” 

Cowan  has  found  political 
writing  so  fulfilling  and  enter-  j 
taining  that  he  has  no  desire  to  \ 
return  to  sportswriting. 

• 

Staff  Chaiijges  Made 
On  Wiseoiisin  Paper 

Applkton,  Wis. 

Personnel  changes  at  the 
.Appleton  Pout-Creneent  include  i 
the  appointment  of  Randy 
Haase,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Tivin  City  Nen'n-Reeord,  pigg>’- 
back  edition  of  the  Post-Cres¬ 
cent  in  Neenah-Menasha,  Wis., 
to  city  editor  for  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Post-Crescent  in  charge 
of  Fox  Cities  new’s. 

Other  changes:  Doug  Koplien 
to  head  the  new'  new's  bureau 
of  the  Sunday  Post-Crescent  in 
Fond  du  Lac;  Mrs.  Edith  Bock, 
to  the  P-C  news  bureau  at  Osh-  1 
kosh,  from  the  Onhkotth  North-  \ 
western,  replacing  Koplien;  , 
Marshall  Granrso,  from  P-C  re-  ; 
tail  sales  staff  to  sales  staff  of 
WLUK-tv,  Green  Bay;  Chuck 
Torinus,  to  P-C  sales  staff  from 
sales  .staff  of  Star  Group  of 
w'eeklies  in  West  Allis-Mil- 
w'aukee;  Nick  Burke  from  j 
News-Record  editorial  to  Post-  j 
Crescent  editorial.  i 
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THE  SPRINGFIELD  UNION 


AND  THE 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ANNOUNCE  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 

THE  NEWHOUSE  DIVISION  OF 

Moloney,  Regan  86  Schmitt 

AS  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 
EFFECTIVE  MAY  2,  1966 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  10$  ANGELES  ST.  LOUIS  DALUS  JERSEY  CITY  ATLANTA 


ANPA  Committee  Reports 

(CotitiniH’d  from  page  23) 


Rradually  the  price  increase  announcements  were  revised  in  the 
East  to  make  the  increase  $5  per  ton  effective  June  1  instead  of 
$10  per  ton  effective  April  1. 

Many  publishers  commented  that  producers  had  not  adequately 
discussed  their  operating  problems  with  their  customers  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  price  increases,  and  that  publishers  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  contingent  budget  j)lans.  Many  producers  had 
subsequently  agreed  with  the  validity  of  this  position  and  indi¬ 
cated  plans  to  correct  the  situation  in  the  future. — AX  PA  Ncics- 
print  Report. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

FKKKillT  SAVI>GS 

We  measured  the  savings  directly  accruing  to  publishers  as  a 
result  of  press  room  delivery  of  presses  and  find  it  exceeded  one- 
half  million  dollars. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  supporting  the  mills  and  railroads 
in  having  established  so-called  newsprint  incentive  rates,  under 
which  in  exchange  for  heavier  loading,  the  railroads  reduce  the 
standard  freight  rates.  The  reasoning  behind  our  action  was  that 
a  reduction  in  mill  transportation  costs  would  offset  in  part  the 
increase  in  newsprint  freight  rates  which  permit  establishment 
of  the  off-track  delivery  and  on-track  unloading  allowance,  under 
which  the  newspapers  receive  the  benefits.  The  first  laige  scale 
application  of  incentive  rates  w’as  in  southeastern  territory. — 
AXPA  Traffic  Department. 

*  *  « 

LONG  AND  SERIOU.S  STRIKES 

Again  the  year  was  marred  by  long  and  serious  strikes.  Twelve 
strikes  were  called  against  14  newspapers  in  1965.  Five  news¬ 
papers  continued  publication.  This  is  significant  and  gratifying. 
The  ability  of  some  publishers  in  .strike  situations  to  demonstrate 
that  they  can  publish  can  have  a  restraining  effect  on  the  un¬ 
bridled  use  of  pow’er  by  some  unions. 

Increasing  difficulties  in  negotiating  new  contracts  were  evi¬ 
dent  and  reflected  continuing  union  militancy.  The  underlying 
reason  for  the  difficulties  can  be  traced  to  the  fear  of  new  tech¬ 
nology — a  fear  more  contrived  than  real.  This  fear  permeated 
union  demands,  particularly  in  the  area  of  jurisdiction  and  con¬ 
tract  language  that  would  inhibit  full  benefit  from  use  of  new 
equipment  and  proces.ses  introduced  by  a  publisher.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  fears,  intervention  by  certain  International  Unions 
in  so-called  local  collective  bargaining  has  become  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  Less  latitude  is  permitted  local  scale  committees  in  ne¬ 
gotiations.  This  restriction  on  local  committees  is  especially  ap¬ 
parent  in  negotiations  surrounding  computer  language,  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  new  processes,  and  in  jurisdictional  claims. 

Notwithstanding  intensified  international  intervention  in  local 
collective  bargaining  situations,  there  is,  unfortunately,  disquiet¬ 
ing  evidence  of  a  lack  of  the  disciplinary  control  that  can  or  will 
be  exercised  by  the  internationals  over  local  unions,  particularly 
in  strike  situations. 

There  is  also  increasing  evidence  that  some  local  union  officers, 
while  demanding  equal  authority  at  the  bargaining  table,  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  exercise  equal  responsibility  in  contractual 
observance. — Labor  Relations  Committee. 
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PNI  Selects 
New  Leaders 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Eugene  C.  Bichop  became 
chairman  of  the  board  as  well 
as  president  of  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers  Incorporated  in  a  series 
of  changes  reflecting  the 
California  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion’s  transition  to  employe 
ownership. 

Ray  Spangler,  publisher. 
Redwood  City  Tribune,  w’as 
elected  to  a  vicepresidency  of 
PNI.  He  is  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
national  president. 

James  A.  Wood,  assistant 
general  manager,  became  secre¬ 
tary  -  treasurer  with  A.  E. 
Gassin,  auditor,  as  assistant. 

Other  Selections 

David  N.  Schutz,  editor. 
Tribune,  was  named  to  the  di¬ 
rectorate  to  provide  an  editorial 
voice  on  the  board.  He  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors. 

Frank  O’Neill,  publisher, 
Burlingame  Advance-Star,  also 
was  elected  to  the  board.  Harry 
Millet,  general  manager,  re¬ 
mains  PNI’s  first  vicepresident. 

The  changes  followed  the  re¬ 
tirements  of  George  Morell, 
pioneer  publisher  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  and  PNI  founder, 
as  chairman  of  the  board;  of 
E.  Ray  Lovett,  former  pub¬ 
lishers  and  PNI  general  man¬ 
ager,  as  treasurer  and  of  Mabel 
L.  Woods,  secretary  and  di¬ 
rector,  who  joined  the  Times  46 
years  ago.  Dallas  E.  Wood  re¬ 
mains  as  a  vicepresident. 

A  long-cherished  and  care¬ 
fully  developed  plan  for  PNI 
owTiership  by  employes  culmi¬ 
nated  last  year  when  seven  trust 
funds  containing  72  per  cent 
of  the  organization’s  stock  were 
paid  in  full. 

Profit-Purchase  Plan 

These  trusts  which  utilized 
a  percentage  of  the  company’s 
profits  to  pay  for  the  stock  had 
been  set  up  by  Mr.  Morell  and 
Mr.  Wood,  who  purchased  the 
Times  in  1919  for  $25,000,  and 
by  Mr.  Lovett. 

The  remaining  28  per  cent  is 
held  individually  hy  70  long¬ 
time  employes. 

At  the  time  of  its  purchase 
the  Times  had  a  circulation  of 
less  than  1000.  The  first  year’s 
business  brought  in  a  $20,000 
gross. 

Today  the  Times  and  its  as¬ 
sociated  San  Francisco  Penin¬ 
sula  area  papers  have  580  full¬ 
time  employes  and  a  combined 
circulation  of  121,000.  Last 
year’s  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  sales  exceeded  $8  million. 


8  Will  Receive 
News  Fellowships 

The  selection  of  eight  CBS 
Foundation  News  Fellows  for 
1966-1967  is  announced  by  CBS 
Foundation  Inc.,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  through  which  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  makes 
educational,  cultural  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  contributions. 

The  winners  are: 

Alice  Weel  Bigart,  Associate 
Producer  -  Writer,  CBS  News, 
New  York. 

Donald  Barry  Fouser,  Produc¬ 
er,  WGBH-TV,  Boston. 

Edward  Freedman,  News 
Writer,  CBS  News,  New  York. 

Walter  D.  Jacobson,  Reporter- 
Writer-Newscaster,  WBBM-TV, 
Chicago. 

Michael  C.  Ludlum,  News 
Writer,  WCBS  Radio,  New  York. 

Timothy  P.  Moran,  Reporter, 
WTVT,  Tampa. 

Samuel  S.  Roberts,  Reporter, 
CBS  News,  New  York. 

William  Ronald  Teague, 
Newsman,  WBNS,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

News  Fellows  have  all  Uni¬ 
versity  expenses  paid  and,  in 
addition,  receive  a  stipend  de¬ 
signed  to  cover  living  and  other 
expenses  during  the  fellowship 
year.  Fellowship  grants,  which 
are  adjusted  to  individual  fam¬ 
ily-size  situations,  average  $8,- 
000  apiece. 

• 

N.  J.  Daily  Appoints 
Circulation  Manager 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Four  executive  appointments 
were  announced  by  Morris 
County’s  Daily  Record: 

Fred  Stehle,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  heads  the  new 
Community  Service  Department. 

John  F.  O’Day  is  circulation 
manager. 

Larry  Stem  is  taking  over 
the  new  post  of  assistant  to  the 
general  manager,  and  Ronald 
Bruner  replaces  him  as  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

O’Day  formerly  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  the  Newburg 
(N.  Y.)  News  and  the  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

• 

New  Ad  Director 

Hickory,  N.  C. 

Additions  to  the  staff  of  the 
Hickory  Daily  Record  are  W.  J. 
(Billy)  Glass,  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  succeeding  Burch  Allison, 
who  after  19  years  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  transferred  to  the  news 
staff;  and  Eric  Fleming,  who 
becomes  telegraph  editor,  having 
had  service  on  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune,  Shreveport 
Times,  Associated  Press,  and 
others.  Glass  comes  to  Hicko^ 
from  12  years  on  the  Rock  HiU 
(S.  C.)  Herald. 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  has 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (m) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (s) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (e) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (s) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M&s) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (m) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (e) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


POWER 


I 

uam 

memtc 

nnniriimstnsiT^rnmnns 

II!  iisif  »<;i;ni:nimxnnim 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Plant  of  New  England 
Electric  Service  Co.,  Rowe,  Massachusetts 


.  .  .  the  tremendous  buying  power  of  an  area 
that  produces  a  third  of  the  nation* s  shoes,  half 
of  its  newsprint,  over  16  percent  of  its  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Full  employment  for  a  highly 
skilled  working  force  results  in  buying  power, 
That*s  why  New  England  is  the  top  U,S,  region 
in  per-household  food  sales,*^ 


ivienuen  necora  oi  journal  |m&e; 

Middletown  Press  (E)  EvVq 

New  Britain  Herald  (E)  V 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M)  i  j  i  u  ^  ^ 

New  Haven  Register  (E4S)  'New  England  ranks  number  one  m  S'  — o 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s)  per-household  newspaper  circulation  ★  |j|,r  * 

Torrington  Register  (E)  too!  9%  above  the  national  average.  it,  ^ 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E)  ’V  *  "  ^ 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s)  ^ 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


Joining  such  time-tested  favorites  as  BLONDIE,  BEETLE  BAILEY,  THEY'LL  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME,  STEVI 


by  Bud  Blake 

Over  300 
client  papers 
before  first 
release  date 

(Daily  and  Sunday) 


leane  and  Mary 

Brightly 
illustrated  tips, 
in  panel  form, 
on  grooming 
and  health  for 
teen-age  girls 

(3  times  a  week) 


by  Bob  Weber 
Passed  the 

100-client-paper  mark 
two  months  after  release 

(Daily  and  Sunday) 


by  Jerry  Marcus 

To  the  highly 
successful  daily 
panel  is  now 
added  a  new 
Sunday  Page, 
available  in  a 
variety  of  formats 
to  fit  any  space, 
accommodate 
any  size  ad. 


by 

Phil  Interlandi 


An  exciting 
new  panel 
by  one  of 
America's 
top  cartoonists 


Emily  Wilkens 

A  serialization  of  the 
year's  most 
highly  praised  book 
for  teen-age  girls 


R.  K.  ROGERS,  Sales  Manager 


GARY 
PLAYER’S 
GOLF  CLASS 


azB  by  Brickman 

THE  modern  political  cartoon, 
in  comic  strip  format, 
attracts  young  readers 
to  your  editorial  page 

(First  release  May  2d) 


A  new 

political  column, 
aimed  at  the 
young-adult 
audience 

( 

(3  times  a  week)  . 


COIN  I® 
COLLECTOR’S® 
CORNER 


by  Camille  Glenn 

A  delightful,  eye-catching 
\  food  feature  that  shows 
\  women  how  to  cook. 
^  ^  Strikingly 

V  -  illustrated 

with  photos. 


Robert  Svensson 

Fascinating  information 
and  expert  advice 
on  America's 
fastest-growing  hobby 

(Once  a  week) 


^  (Once  a  week; 
First  release  May  1st) 


Detailed,  illustrated 
instruction  from 
the  world's  top  pro. 
in  an  attention-getting 
new  format 

(3  times  a  week) 


. . .  and  such  serialized  Best  Sellers  as  Ian  Fleming’s  THE  MAN 
WITH  THE  GOLDEN  GUN,  Ruth  Montgomery’s  A  GIFT  OF  PROPH¬ 
ECY,  Phyllis  McGinley’s  SIXPENCE  IN  HER  SHOE  (serialized  as 
PROFESSION;  HOUSEWIFE),  Eugene  Lyons’  DAVID  SARNOFF. 
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City  Editor  Advanced 
To  Managing  Editor 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Frederick  J.  Flagler  Jr.,  city 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  since  August,  1958,  has 
been  named  managing  editor. 
He  will  succeed  Malcolm  F. 
Mallette,  who  has  resigned  to 
become  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City. 

Flagler,  39,  joined  the  journal 
in  19.55  from  High  Point,  N.  C., 
where  he  was  associate  editor 
of  Fui~niture  South,  a  trade  pub¬ 
lication.  Before  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  Statesville 
Record  and  later  the  High  Point 
Enterprise. 


Plangere 


JOHN  W.  ALLEN,  recipient  of  countless  honors  during  scores  of  years 
of  service  to  Southern  Illinois,  has  been  named  Headliner  of  1966  by 
the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association.  He  wrote  the  popular  bool, 
"Legends  and  Lore  of  Southern  Illinois,"  and  a  weekly  newspaper 
column,  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois." 

JULES  L.  PLANGERE,  JR.,  has  been  named  secretary  of  Asbury  Park 
Press,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press.  He  is  production 
manager  of  the  Press  and  has  been  associated  with  the  newspaper 
since  1947. 

DONALD  J.  LeSAGE  has  been  appointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  succeeding  Theodore  Dost  who  is 
now  administrative  assistant  to  Jackson  Skog,  business  manager. 


R.  Wick  Te.mple,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  St.  Louis, 
has  been  named  chief  of  the  AP 
bureau  at  Helena,  in  charge  of 
the  news  cooperative’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  Montana.  He  succeeds 
David  C.  Beeder,  who  will  be 
group  editor  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur, 


Henry  B.  Jameson,  editor  of  Jean  Graham  Powell,  for- 
the  Abilene  (Kan.)  Reflector-  mer  women’s  editor  of  the  Ral- 
Chronicle — elected  senior  vice-  eigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer 
president  of  the  Kansas  State  and  Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News- 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Argtis  —  to  the  women’s  page 

*  *  *  staff  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 

Bob  Hacton,  former  oil  editor  Star, 

and  business  new’s  writer  of  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald —  Walter  P.  Guerrero,  manag- 
to  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla-  ing  editor  of  the  Inglewood 
h-oma  City  Times  as  assistant  (Calif.)  Weekly  Citizen— pro- 
oil  editor.  moted  to  executive  editor  of  the 

*  *  *  companion  Inglewood  Daily 

Peter  Jansen,  education  re-  News,  succeeding  Robert  0. 

porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Vincent. 

(Pa.)  Inquirer — resigned. 


Richard  E.  Baldwin,  former 
sports  editor  of  an  Army  news¬ 
paper  in  Honolulu  and  later  as¬ 
sociated  w’ith  radio  stations  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  —  named  as  director  of 
sports  information  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  Hanover,  N.H. 


FOOD  EDITOR— Ann  Criswell, 
new  food  editor  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  is  a  master  cook  by 
night,  feeding  a  family  of  five. 
Ann  experiments  at  home  with 
recipes  she  writes  about  in  the 
Chronicle. 


burn  (Wash.)  Globe-News — to  SYLVIA  Walz,  w’ho  has  been 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  as  chief  attending  Colby  (Kans.)  Junior 
of  the  new  Green  River  V'alley  College — named  society  editor  of 
news  bureau.  the  Goodland  Daily  News  and 

*  ♦  *  the  Sherman  County  Herald, 

Raymo.nd  a.  Durgin,  former  Iwth  of  Goodland,  Kans. 
editor  of  the  weekly  Libson 
(Maine)  Enterprise,  Wilton 
Times  and  Westbrook  American 
— appointed  campaign  coordina¬ 
tor  for  Peter  A.  Garland,  who 
seeks  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Congress. 


Sam  Teaford — from  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  to  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  tele¬ 
graph  news  desk. 


John  Buckley,  city  editor  of 
the  Atchison  (Kans.)  Globe  and 
a  memlier  of  its  news  staff  since 
1928 — resigned  to  take  a  job 
with  the  Kansas  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  at  Atchison. 


Miles  Cunningham  —  from 
Gannett  Newspapers  bureau  in 
Albany,  N.Y.  to  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  staff. 


Susan  Smith,  fashion  model 
— to  the  women’s  news  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
replacing  ViKi  Reath  who  re¬ 
signed. 


COIN  ROUNDUP 


By  Maurice  M.  Gould 

Interest  in  coin  collecting  has  literally  skyrocketed 
during  the  last  few  years  . . .  and  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  numismatics  feature  for  newspapers  is  COIN 
ROUNDUP. 

Maurice  Gould  has  received  dozens  of  awards  and 
honors  for  his  outstanding  work  in  this  important  field. 
For  over  40  years  he  has  been  associated  with  numis¬ 
matics  and  has  written  extensively  on  the  subject  in 
books,  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  samples  of  this  outstand¬ 
ing  coin  column,  for  weekend  release  with  mats 
and  photos  of  art. 


Almon  W.  Me  Call,  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Grand 
Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune — 
named  Editor  of  the  Year  by  the 
Michigan  Press  Photographers 
Association. 


The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Pork  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  (212)  YU  6-7625 


Stockton  Record  merfield  G.  Roberts  prize  by  the 

r  ivT  j  Sons  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 

Executives  JMamed  for  seventh  book,  “Rawhide 

Stockton,  Calif.  Texas,”  as  the  best  book  on 
Irvinp  L.  Martin  became  pub-  Texas  issued  in  1965. 

Usher  as  well  as  president  of  the  ♦  *  * 

Stockton  Daily  Record  at  a  di-  Alfred  R.  Bransdorfer  — 
rectors’  meeting  called  to  effect  from  news  editor  of  the  Holland 
changes  necessitated  by  the  (Mich.)  Evening  Sentinel  to 
death  of  Ross  Williams.  He  for-  managing  editor  of  the  Mount 
merly  was  co-publisher.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Daily  Times- 

Mrs.  Carolee  Martin,  a  new  News. 
director,  was  elected  vicepresi-  *  *  * 

dent  and  Clyde  W.  Long,  comp-  Ed\vard  J.  Kosmal  —  pro- 
troller  and  secretary-treasurer,  moted  to  chief  of  the  copy  desk 
was  voted  added  duties  as  execu-  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
tive  vicepresident.  Richard  D.  Democrat,  replacing  Raymond 
Daley,  attorney;  Harvey  Mullen,  W.  Vodicka  who  took  a  job  with 
accountant  and  Mrs.  Martin  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
were  named  as  new  directors.  Urban  Affairs  in  Washington. 
Sam  Huntziger,  assistant  comp-  ♦  *  ♦ 

troller,  was  elected  assistant-  William  E.  Strasbx’RG,  pub¬ 
secretary.  Usher  of  Philadelphia  suburban 

*  *  *  newspapers  —  elected  president 

Don  E.  Beattie — appointed  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 

editor  of  the  Coshocton  (O.)  chapter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Tribune  after  10  years  as  editor  *  ♦  ♦ 

of  the  Ashland  (O.)  Times-  Walter  Lindenmann  —  re- 
Gazette  and  seven  years  on  the  signed  as  education  writer, 
editorial  staff  of  the  Salem  (0.)  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  to  be- 
News.  come  public  information  special- 

*  *  *  _  ist  for  the  Connecticut  State 

Larry  Boeck,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Board  of  Education,  Hartford. 

Courier- Journal  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Bas- - 

ketball  Writers  of  America. 


Executives  Named 

Ou  2  Newspapers  ^ 

Clearfield, 

Personnel  changes  two 

Pennsylvania  daily  newspapers  ^ 

have  been  announced  by  W.  K. 

Ulerich,  president  of  the  Pro- 
gressive  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Clearfield  Prog- 
ress  and  the  Danville  News.  Jg,- 

Charles  H.  Hughes,  recently 
retired  after  37  years  with  the 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  has  been 

named  advertising  manager  in  ^  ■ 

charge  of  regional  and  chain 
accounts  at  Clearfield  under 
Advertising  Director  William  C. 

Plummer,  Gilbert  D.  Frame  con- 
ttoM  as  retail  advertisins  man- 

^  ■  .of  the  first  doctorate  in  economics 

Joseph  Farrell,  a  salesman  in  given  by  Wayne  State  University, 

the  display  advertising  depart-  ;*  the  first  woman  to  become  a 

ment,  for  the  past  10  years,  has  Detroit  News  editorial  writer.  She 

been  named  assistant  circulation  has  been  teaching  at  the  Univer- 

manager  of  the  Clearfield  dally.  $ity  of  Windsor  and  at  the  Uni- 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Krebs  be-  Michigan’s  Dearborn 

•  X  X  1.  XT.  ‘J  X  campus,  ror  10  years  she  has 

comes  assistant  to  the  president  econLic  subjects, 

in  addition  to  her  duties  as  busi-  sj,,  ,„arried  and  has  a  nine- 
n6SS  inan3j^6r  st  Cl6flrfi6ld.  year*old  daughter. 

In  Danville,  a  committee  of  _  i.-  j- 

three  department  heads  will  ,  ^am  Stewart,  executive  edi- 
operate  the  paper,  replacing  the  ,?^the  Torrance  (Calif  ) 
editor  and  general  manager, 

John  B.  Feeley,  who  has  joined  Exchange  Club’s 

the  editorial  page  staff  of  the  l^^der- 

Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  com-  ®"'P- 
mittee  consists  of  Advertising  •  *  • 

Manager  Donald  Jeffrey,  Edi-  J-  Robert  Smith,  reporter  for 
tor  Joseph  McGlynn,  and  Me-  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independ- 
chanical  Superintendent  Albert  ent,  Star-News — the  Liberty  Bell 
Kurtz.  Award  of  the  Pasadena  Bar  As- 

General  supervision  of  the  sofiation. 

Danville  daily  remains  with  •  *  * 

L.  W.  Stauffer,  publisher  of  Robert  J.  Sl’dderth,  circula- 
Niles  (0.)  Daily  Times,  which  is  tion  manager  for  20  years — 
owned  jointly  by  the  Progressive  named  assistant  to  the  publisher 
Publishing  Co.,  Clearfield,  and  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
the  Derrick  Publishing  Co.  of  Times.  William  F.  King — now 
Oil  City,  Pennsylvania.  circulation  manager. 


Walter  Ellmann  —  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Star 
Newspapers,  a  group  of  five 
weeklies  and  a  monthly  tabloid 
owned  by  Post  Corporation  of 
Appleton,  Wis. 


deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 


Dayton  A.  Cornish — named 
assistant  publisher  and  director 
of  sales  and  advertising  for 
Dimensions  in  Living,  a  national 
suburban  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment. 


Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 


Wayne  Gard,  a  retired  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  been 
awarded  the  annual  $1,000  Sum- 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


JOURNALISTS  HONORED — More  then  70  Virginia  newspapermen 
gathered  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  to  honor  Walter  B.  Potter,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Star-Exponent,  and  John  A. 
Gunn,  state  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader.  Potter, 
center,  the  incoming  president  of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  received  the  George  Mason  Award  for  service  to  Virginia 
journalism  and  Gunn,  right,  freedom  of  Information  award  from 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Omar  Mardan,  at  left,  new  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch,  is  president  of  the  Richmond  chapter. 
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(Continued  from  page  63) 


Jamks  D.  Horan,  assistant 
manag:ing  editor  of  the  New 
Yark  Journal- American  and  a 
member  of  its  staff  for  many 
years — retired.  He  is  the  author 
of  about  30  books. 

*  *  * 


Walter  V.  McDonald,  politi¬ 
cal  and  leg^islative  reporter  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun — to  the  State  Public 
Works  Department  as  public 
relations  director  at  $18,500  a 
year. 

♦  ♦  » 


Jacob  Jacowitz,  dean  of  ed¬ 
ucation  news  editors — retired 
from  the  Neiv  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  after  52  years  in 
newspapering. 

*  * 


Robekt  M.  Heck — from  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
to  chief  editorial  writer. 

♦  ♦  4c 


BRAVES'  PRESS  CORPS — Reporters  and  others  who 
accompany  the  Atlanta  Braves  travel  aboard  a  DC-9 
twinjet,  introduced  to  commercial  aviation  by  Delta 
Air  Lines.  (Left  to  right)  Jerry  Sachs  and  Lee  Wal- 
burn,  of  the  Braves;  Milt  Kerlin,  radio  engineer;  Fur¬ 


man  Bisher,  Atlanta  Journal;  Milo  Hamilton  and  Larry 
Munson,  Braves'  announcers;  Wilt  Browning,  Atlanta 
Journal;  F.  M.  Williams,  Nashville  Tennessean;  Jesse 
Outlar  and  Wayne  Minchew,  both  on  the  staff  of  the 
Altanta  Constitution. 


R.  Roger  Reeve,  publisher  of 
the  Sunnyvale  (Calif.)  Valley 
Star — elected  president  of  Sun- 
Alto  Publishers  Inc. 

«  *  * 

John  B.  Albright,  formerly 
an  assistant  news  editor  at  the 
New  York  World-Telegram — to 
the  travel  section  staff  at  the 
New  York  Tunes. 

*  *  * 

Bob  P*erlman — named  night 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph, 
Bob  Packwo(h>  to  the  night 
state  desk  and  George  Spray 
to  tv-radio  guide  and  reporting. 
*  *  * 

Daniel  S.  Friedlander,  re¬ 
porter  in  Chicago  for  Fair- 
child  Publications’  Metalwork¬ 
ing  News,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Lake 
County  (Ill.)  Clerk  in  June  14 
primary. 

*  ♦  <c 

Cortland  Ander.<?on,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times — president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Association  of 
Florida. 

*  * 

Ian  Glass,  feature  editor  and 
writer  of  the  Miami  News — 
named  editor  of  the  News’  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine,  Miami,  succeed¬ 
ing  Michael  Thompson  who  re¬ 
signed  to  campaign  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  Congressional  nomina¬ 
tion.  Glass  came  to  Miami  from 
London  in  1960. 

•  *  * 

Jack  Sullivan,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Canadian  Press  Since 
1948,  will  direct  CP  coverage 
of  the  British  Empire  Games  in 
Jamaica  next  August,  then  re¬ 
tire  to  enter  business  with  a 
brother. 


Peabody  Awards 
For  Broadcasting 

Distinguished  achievement  by 
television  and  radio  during  1965 
was  recognized  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  George  Foster  Peabody 
Awards  at  a  luncheon  (April 
21)  of  Broadcast  Pioneer'-  at  the 
Hotel  Pierre. 

The  winners  were  announced 
by  Peabody  Board  Chairman 
Bennett  Cerf,  and  the  awards 


were  presented  by  Dean  John  E. 
Drewry  of  the  University  of 
Georgia’s  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  which,  with 
the  Peabody  Board,  administers 
the  awards. 

Recipients  were: 

Television  News:  Frank  Mc¬ 
Gee  (NBC)  ;  Morley  Safer 
(CBS)  ;  and  KTLA,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Entertainment:  “The  Julie 
Andrews  Show’’  (NBC);  “My 
Name  Is  Barbara”  (CBS) ;  and 
“Frank  Sinatra — A  Man  and  His 


.Music”  (NBC). 

Education:  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  (NET). 

Youth  and  Children’s  Pro¬ 
grams:  “A  Charlie  Brown 

Christmas”  (CBS). 

Public  Service:  CBS  Reports; 
KKK — The  Invisible  Empire. 

Innovation:  “The  National 
Driver’s  Test”  (CBS). 

Art  Documentary:  “The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Stonehenge”  (CBS). 

Special  Award:  “A  Visit  to 
Washington  with  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson — On  Behalf  of  a 
More  Beautiful  America” 
(ABC). 

Contribution  to  International 
Understanding :  Xerox  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Radio  Entertainment:  “Music 
’til  Dawn”  (CBS). 

Radio  Public  Service:  WCCO- 
Radio,  Minneapolis. 

• 

'^Color  Stakes’  Ads 
In  38  Sunday  Supps 

A  Mystik  Cloth  Tape  con¬ 
sumer  “Color  Stakes”  will  be 
given  a  full-color  send-off  in 
38  Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  sections  May  1. 

The  papers  represent  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  over  20 
million. 

The  Borden  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  which  makes  the  product, 
is  offering  20  RCA  Color  TV 
sets  as  prizes  in  the  drawing. 
Entrants  are  asked  to  choose 
their  favorite  Mystik  Cloth 


GET  OUT  AND  SELL! — That  appears  to  be  an  order  General 
Manager  Walter  A.  Strong  III,  at  right,  it  giving  to  Wallace  R. 
Fish,  at  left,  who  has  been  named  tales  director  of  the  Beloit 


(Wit.)  Daily  Newt.  Fish  hat  been  the  newspaper's  retail  advertising 
manager.  In  the  center  is  the  publisher,  Walter  A.  Strong  II.  Tape  color. 
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Arrogant  split  grille.  Sleek  sculpturing  with  no  chrome  coverup.  Rich  walnut  paneling,  elegantly  enveloping  buckets, 
windshield  washers  to  help  you  see  your  way  clear  in  any  weather.  And  underneath  it  all,  a  driving  machine:  up  to  376 
horsepower  tied  to  a  silky  automatic  or  fully  synchronized  manual  transmission  and  wedded  to  a  sporting  Wide-Track 
chassis.  The  classic  Grand  Prix  formula  for  success.  Notice  how  so  many  1966's  are  attempting  to  follow  it?  And  failing? 


19()0  Pontiac  Grand  Prix.  Obviously. 


1 


( 


i 


PONTIAC  MOTOR  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


w 


LOOKING  FOR  AN  AWARD-WINNER  in  the  retail  advertising 
promotion  classification  are  (left  to  right):  Kenneth  Maxwell,  central 
advertising  manager,  Safeway  Stores:  Harold  Haener,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director,  Macy's  California;  and  Jack  Hanford,  The  Emporium, 
San  Francisco  department  store. 


cafi  C^uest . 


ROANOKE  TIMES  campaign  of  in-paper  ads  took  First  Prize  for 
circulation  promotion  in  under- 1 00,000  circulation  group;  with 
Certificates  of  Merit  to  the  Charlotte  News  and  Pasadena  In¬ 
dependent  Star-News. 


CLASSIFIED  Promotion  First  Prize  for  newspapers  under-100,000  went 
to  Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald-News  for  Family  Want-Ad  cam¬ 
paign  (center),  with  Certificates  of  Merit  to  the  San  Mateo  Times 
and  Palo  Alto  Times. 


PICKING  THE  BEST  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXHIBITS  are  James  Mc¬ 
Collum,  advertising  and  publicity  director.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.; 
Charles  M.  Hulten,  director.  Journalism  Department,  University  of 
California;  and  Charles  W.  Collier,  president.  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  West. 


E&P  Promotion  Awards 


BEST  PRESENTATION  AWARD  for  newspapers-under- 1 00,000  went 
to  the  Pasadena  Independent-Star  News,  with  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
to  the  Beaver  County  Times  for  its  "Operation  Red  Carpet." 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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BOOST  PRODUCTION  WITH  AN  INTERTYPE 


MONARCH  SYSTEM  The  Monarch  was  the  first  linecasting  machine 

designed  specifically  for  automatic  operation.  Years  of  experience  have  proved  it  not  only 


fast  but  reliable.  Because  it  operates  at  mdximum  "Up  Time",  Monarch  productivity  is 
unmatched.  That’s  why  3  out  of  every  4  Monarch  orders  last  year  were  repeat  orders. 

□  An  Intertype  system  based  on  Monarchs  will  give  you  king-size  production.  It  will  lower 
costs  while  providing  the  capacity  to  meet  peak  loads  with  certainty.  A  Monarch  system 
is  a  profitable  investment.  Ask  us  to  demonstrate  this  to  you.  Intertype  Company,  a 
division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201;-^ 


‘*UP  TIME”  SYSTEMS 


i 


E&P  Promotion  Awards 

{Continued  from  page  6fi) 


"YOUNG  AMERICA  WEEK"  promotion  took  First  Prize  for  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  (right)  in  retail  promotion  classification.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger  Star,  and  Los  Angeles  Times. 


PLAQUE  for  best  national  advertising  direct  mail  promotion  went  to 
Toronto  Star  for  entry  at  canter;  with  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION  gets  the  attention  of  judges  Carl 
Gilman,  veteran  of  35  years  in  circulation  with  Hearst  newspapers; 
Morton  J.  A.  McDonald,  the  West's  dean  of  classified,  and  former 
classified  manager  of  the  Oakland  Tribune;  and  Carl  Lehman,  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal. 


CARRIER  PROMOTION  ENTRIES  are  judged  by  Winston  S.  Carter, 
director,  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation;  William  Ortman, 
circulation  manager,  Oak'and  Tribune;  and  F.  E.  Howard,  assistant 
circulation  director,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle. 


RESEARCH  EXPERTS  examine  newspaper  efforts  submitted  in  E&P 
contest.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  director,  News  Research 
Center,  ANPA;  Mervyn  Field,  president,  Field  Research  Associates, 
Inc.;  and  Wilton  C.  Kuffel,  director  of  research,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding. 


(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Why  are  so 
many  more  publishers 
swinging  to 

MGD  Unit  Drives? 


Single  nnnanty,  that’s  why! 


Single  warranty  is  just  one  of  many  good 
reasons.  Yes,  one  warranty  covers  both  the 
Goss  Press  and  MGD  Unit  Drive.  There’s  no 
division  of  responsibility — you’re  protected 
all  the  way.  And  made-for-each-other  design 
and  manufacture  eliminates  trouble  due  to 
imbalance  or  mismatch.  This  balanced  de¬ 
sign  is  important  in  considering  minimum 
maintenance  and  service  savings,  too. 

It’s  little  wonder  that  cost-conscious,  per¬ 
formance-conscious  publishers  are  swinging 
to  MGD  Unit  Drives  .  .  .  nearly  200  units 
have  been  ordered  in  just  a  few  months. 


Purchasers  of  these  drives  are  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Mexico, 
South  America  and  the  Far  East.  Why  is 
this  important  to  you?  Well,  it  figures  that 
if  you  were  publishing  in  Buenos  Aires  or 
Mexico  City  or  Manila,  you’d  select  the  most 
reliable  drive. 

So,  no  matter  where  you  publish,  why  not 
get  more  information  on  how  MGD  Unit 
Drives  can  benefit  you.  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Just  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter,  Inc.,  3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650. 


FINCOR.  INCORPORATED 

MGD 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 
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Our  new  card  programmer 
clears  the  way  for 
circulation  department 
automation 

...and  it  can 

11  Cutler-Hammer’s  new  System  255  counter-sta 

^  i  card  programmer  has  sailed  through  its  exhaus 

I  II  field  tests.  Complete  automation  of  newspaper  ci 

1^1  I  1^^  Jation  operations  lies  just  ahead. 

Operating  from  punched  cards,  the  new  progi 
0  I  I  mer  automatically  directs  preparation  and  labe 

^  ^N\  A  /  I  odd-count  bundles  at  press-running  speeds. 

^11  II  I  •  adaptable  to  all  Cutler-Hammer  stackers  now  in 


Cutler-Hammer's  new 
System  255  stacker  card 
programmer  was  field-proved 
at  one  of  the  Midwest's 
leading  newspapers. 


Cutler-Hammer’s  new  System  255  counter-stacker 
card  programmer  has  sailed  through  its  exhaustive 
field  tests.  Complete  automation  of  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  operations  lies  just  ahead. 

Operating  from  punched  cards,  the  new  program¬ 
mer  automatically  directs  preparation  and  labelling 
of  odd-count  bundles  at  press-running  speeds.  It  is 
adaptable  to  all  Cutler-Hammer  stackers  now  in  use. 

Newspapers  using  computers  can  quickly  take  full 
advantage  of  stacker  card-programming.  Latest  cir¬ 
culation  data  and  master  programs  are  stored  in  com¬ 
puter  memory.  Programmer  cards  are  run-off  just 
before  press  time.  The  same  master  data  is  available 
to  prepare  draw  sheets,  for  invoicing,  and  to  develop 
statistical  data,  such  as  for  ABC, 

Newspapers  without  access  to  computers  can  em¬ 
ploy  stacker  card-programming  using  conventional 
tabulating  equipment.  The  option  to  automate  fully 
can  be  exercised  later. 

Either  way,  Cutler-Hammer’s  stacker  card 
programmer  pays  off  right  away.  Label  preparation 
is  eliminated — the  same  card  that  directs  the  odd- 
bundle  count  becomes  the  bundle  label.  IManual 
counting  is  eliminated — cutting  labor  costs  and 
speeding  operations  all  along  the  line. 

Development  of  the  first  stacker  card  programmer 
is  another  confirmation  of  Cutler-Hammer’s  po.sition 
as  number-one  systems  supplier  to  the  newspaper 
field.  Your  Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Industry  Sales 
Engineer  has  all  the  facts.  Ask  him  today. 

CUTLER' HAMMER 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


E&P  Promotion  Awards 


IlillUIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIilllillllllllUIIIIII^  fluence  the  enactment  of  the 

n  f  D  nation’s  laws.  “The  Credibility 

MjOOnS  Gap”,  by  Jonothan  Walker, 

deals  with  deceptive  information 
O/*  For  NetVStnen  practices  of  governmental  agen¬ 
cies,  particularly  in  regard  to 
::!lllilllllilllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllil!IIM  American  involvement  in  Viet 

Nam,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Doubleday  is  publishing  a  Cuban  fiasco  of  1961,  and 
number  of  books  by  present  or  ®Gier  diplomatic  crises.  The 
former  newsmen  in  the  near  author  s  name  is  a  pseudonym 
future,  including:  “Pre-School  adopted  by  several  Washington 
Education  Today”  (May.  writers  who  prefer  to  remain 
$4.50),  by  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  anonymous, 
education  editor,  New  York  Duplicated,  or  mimeographed. 
Times;  “The  Time  Between  The  newspapers  are  becoming  an  im- 
Ware”  (Au^st.  $5.95),  by  portant  means  of  communication 
Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  for  people  around  the  world,  ac- 
Raleigk  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob-  cording  to  authors  of  the  second 
server;  “Sex  Is  A  Private  edition  of  “Producing  The  Dup- 
.4ffair:  Confessions  of  Chicago’s  Seated  Newspaper”  (Iowa  State 
Escort  Queen”  (May.  $4.95),  by  University  Press,  Ames.  $2.50). 
Kay  Jarrett  with  Norma  Lee  Liberia  alone,  the  book  re- 
Browning,  syndicated  writer  for  ports,  30  mimeographed  news- 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  “The  papers  have  been  established 
People  of  Paris”  (July.  $4.95),  where  none  existed  prior  to  1963. 
by  Joe  Barry,  formerly  Euro-  Senior  author  is  J.  K.  Hvisten- 
pean  columnist.  New  York  Post;  (jahl,  associate  professor  of 
“Maverick  Mayor:  A  Biography  journalism.  South  Dakota  State 
of  Sam  Yorty,  Mayor  of  Los  University.  Contributing  authors 
Angeles”  (April.  $4.95),  by  Ed  ^re  Harlan  S.  Stensaasn,  direc- 
Ainsworth,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  j^r  of  public  relations,  Dakota 
Times;  “New  Jersey:  Ameri-  Wesleyan  University;  Maxine  S. 
cans  Main  Road”  (May.  $5.95),  Wiseman,  principal  of  Mount 
by  John  T.  Cunningham,  New-  Vemon  (S.  D.)  High  School; 
ark  (N.  J.)  News;  “All  I  Said  Archie  N.  Hill,  executive  direc- 
was  .  .  .”  (August,  $3.95),  col-  tor  of  Northern  Scholastic  Press, 
umns  by  Paul  Molloy  in  Chicago  University  of  North  Dakota. 
Sun-Times;  “A  Bowl  of  Red”  • 

(August.  $3.95),  a  book  about 

cooking  Chili  Con  Came,  by  ^0'^g  SciliorS 
Frank  X.  Tolbert,  Dallas  (Tex.) 

News  columnist;  “The  Left  A<voin 

TV  JI.U  v>iuuiLFUi.f?l.  C  1  TT'  I  All  1  Seat”  ($4.95),  novel  by  Robert  vJ’a.lIltJr 

P  Sunday  ^  ork  Allowed  gerling,  UPI’s  Washington  avi- 

Rex;ina,  Sask.  In  Quebec^S  Mills  ation  news  editor;  “A  Leopard  Francisco 

Professor  Bernard  K.  John-  ,  At  Maytime”  (May.  $4.50),  a  Honors  for  a  copy  boy  and 

poll.  University  of  Saskatche-  Montr^l  Martin,  formerly  a  forecast  of  a  comeback  by 

wan,  has  laid  out  a  project  to  Quebec  Government  has  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star  and  Paul  C.  Smith  marked  annual 

cross-index  30  million  Canadian  approved  an  order-in-council  \  Observer.  sessions  here  of  the  Late 

newspaper  stories.  authorizing  limited  Sunday  work  Watch,  San  Francisco’s  organi- 

He  uses  a  computer  to  index  P^’P  aad  paper  mills,  which  Nerin  E.  Gun,  formerly  a  zation  of  newspaper  veterans, 

stories  going  back  to  1840.  At  cunning  at  90  percent  of  correspondent  for  Swiss  Michael  Connelly,  San  Mateo 

the  same  time  he  is  setting  up  a  capacity.  j  K  newspapers  and  now  an  Ameri-  (Calif.)  Times,  received  the 

running  index  using  current  Announcement  was  made  by  citizen  and  writer  for  mag-  $500  scholarship  memorializing 

news  stories  from  15  newspa-  Premier  Jean  Lesage  as  1^  re-  jg  jjjg  author  of  a  book  Edmond  D.  Coblentz,  Hearst 

pers.  leased  the  report  of  the  Royal  about  the  liberation  of  prisoners  Newspapers  editor  and  pub- 

Prof.  Johnpoll,  a  former  news  Commission  inquiry  into  Sunday  Dachau  concentration  Usher, 

editor  of  the  Boston  Record-  work  in  Quebec  s  pulp  and  paper  jjy  American  troops.  It  is  A  special  tribute  to  Mr. 

American,  is  a  professor  of  po-  industry.  “The  Day  of  the  Americans”  Smith,  former  San  Francisco 

litical  science.  The  commission  opposed  ex-  (Fleet.  318  pages.  $6.95),  Chronicle  editor  long  hospital- 

Recently  he  produced  a  cross-  tending  the  right  to  Sunday  ized,  carried  the  prediction  that 

indexed  booklet  of  one  month’s  work  throughout  the  industry  Several  books  by  Washington  the  onetime  boy  wonder  may  be 
news  in  the  15  newspapers  rep-  without  exception.  However,  in  journalists  are  scheduled  for  writing  again.  Such  a  return 
resenting  all  Canada’s  10  prov-  its  key  recommendation,  it  stated  publication  this  summer  by  would  require  the  use  of  a  tape 
inces.  that  when  all  the  mills  o'^  a  pulp  Public  Affairs  Press.  “Washing-  recorder,  wrote  Pat  Frayne  in 

The  professor  said  he  is  doing  and  paper  company  in  a  product  ton  Expose,”  by  Jack  Anderson,  a  story  for  the  Watch’s  annual 

the  preliminary  work  himself  category  are  producing  at  90  delves  into  such  matters  as  publication, 
but  will  later  enroll  graduate  percent  of  their  normal  six-day  governmental  secrecy,  waste.  The  organization  rejwrted 
students  across  the  country  to  capacity,  “that  company  can  pr^  and  corruption.  An  associate  of  “Thirty”  for  22  members  during 
help  prepare  the  index.  duce  on  Sundays  as  long  as  this  Drew  Pearson,  Mr.  Anderson  the  past  year.  They  include 

The  researchers  will  write  a  condition  continues,  provided  draws  primarily  on  his  first-  Hugh  Baillie,  UP;  Kathleen 
50-word  summary  of  each  story  that  the  employes  consent  and  hand  knowledge  about  question-  Norris,  San  Francisco  Exam- 

and  list  the  categories  into  which  that  the  public  authority  does  able  practices  in  Cong;ress  and  tner;  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Oo/c- 

it  falls.  Then  the  summaries  not  oppose.”  executive  agencies.  “The  Lob-  land  Tribune  and  Roy  A.  Brown, 

will  be  punched  on  tape  and  the  Premier  Lesage  said  14  mills  byists”,  by  James  Deakin,  San  Rafael  Independent- Jour- 
computer  will  sort  them  into  operated  by  nine  companies  have  White  House  correspondent  of  nal. 

their  12  categories.  temporary  Sunday  work  permits,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis-  Rene  Cazenave,  San  Fran- 

Prof.  Johnpoll  said  he  has  The  new  general  rule  comes  into  patch,  is  an  account  of  the  re-  cisco  Examiner,  was  reelected 
been  guaranteed  $40,000  from  effect  May  1.  lentless  pressures  which  in-  president. 
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NATIONAL  PRESENTATIONS  get  the  critical  eye  of  judges  (left 
to  right):  William  St.  Sure,  vicepresident,  Ward-Sriffith  Co.; 
Richard  Neely,  vicepresident,  McCann-Ericlison;  and  Jon  Werolin, 
media  supervisor,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 


pected  to  make  the  project  self- 
supporting. 


The  petroleum  industry'  is  typical  of  the  from  pipeline  to  refiner}'  to  customer—  control  transmissions  along  pipelines, 
many  process  industries  ITT  supplies.  ITT  devices  and  equipment  meter,  meas-  from  offshore  rigs  and  remote  sites. 

Five  ITT  companies  in  the  U.S.  and  ure,  pump  and  control  the  petroleum  and  ITT’s  broad-range  capability  for  the 
Europe  make  or  service  what  is  needed.  its  by-products.  growing  needs  of  the  process  industries 

This  includes  valves,  pumps,  heat  e.\-  These  devices  and  equipment  are  stretches  into  hundreds  of  fields— wher- 
changers,  actuators,  flow  tubes,  meters  known  by  such  brand  names  as  Barton,  ever  raw  material  is  processed  into  a 
and  recorders,  as  well  as  microwave  General  Controls,  Hammel-Dahl,  Henze,  finished  product, 
communications  systems.  Marlow,  Bell  &  Gossett.  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 

Once  out  of  the  wellhead,  petroleum  ITT  microwave  systems  are  used  for  graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 
takes  a  long  trip.  All  along  the  way—  voice,  data,  telemetry  and  supervisory- 

_ _ ITT 


y.  Howard  Wood 
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with  them.  This  also  enables  him  to  know  the  younger 
men  rising  through  the  various  divisions. 

He’s  still  pretty  much  like  one  of  the  boys,  as  he  was 
on  general  assigfnment  and  financial  and  is  on  a  first  name 
basis  with  most.  And  they  don’t  call  him  “Mr.  Wood.” 

The  family  entertains  frequently  and  Mr.  Wood  has  a 
lot  of  Lake  Bluff  living  to  talk  about  when  the  conversa¬ 
tion  swings  that  way.  Highly  interested  in  education,  he 
was  on  the  community’s  school  board  for  nine  years.  He 
was  president  of  the  Lake  Bluff  High  School  board  for 
three  years. 

His  office  is  an  interesting  departure  from  the  usual 
desk,  lamps,  chairs,  paneling  arrangement.  One  section 
is  occupied  by  a  glass  case  of  shells  from  Sanibel  Island. 
Shell  collecting  is  a  hobby  of  his  wife,  Ruth,  who,  Mr. 
Wood  said,  “is  a  more  avid  fisherman  than  I  am.” 

Marooned  on  Island 

He  regards  lightly  what  sounds  like  a  harrowing  ex¬ 
perience  when  he  and  a  fishing  party  bound  by  private 
plane  for  a  Canadian  salmon  river  were  forced  down  by 
fog  on  an  island  inhabited  by  cod  fishermen.  This  was  in 
August  of  1963. 

“We  got  to  the  river  alright,”  he  said,  “but  the  ceiling 
was  about  250  feet.  Finally  we  found  a  hole  in  the  fog 
bank  and  landed  on  this  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

“Someone  had  left  a  key  open  on  the  only  telegraph 
line  and  communication  was  out.  We  weren’t  worried  and 
we  were  sure  no  one  else  would  be  since  all  concerned  knew 
we  were  on  a  fishing  trip. 

“About  75  people  lived  on  the  island.  We  got  along  with 
them  fine,  sleeping  in  fishermen’s  bunks  and  eating  well. 
In  about  four  or  five  days  the  fog  lifted  and  we  were  able 
to  proceed  to  the  salmon  river.” 

Mr.  Wood  enjoys  traveling,  mostly  by  air.  He  logged 
60,000  air  miles  last  year,  which  included  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Money  Was  Scarce 

He  likes  to  talk  about  starting  out  in  the  newspaper 
business  when  his  money  was  scarce.  He  was  a  young  edi¬ 
tor  of  two  weeklies  on  Chicago’s  north  shore,  thus  earning 
college  tuition  funds.  He  also  did  stringer  work  for  the 
Tribune,  but  still  had  to  borrow  some  funds  to  get  to 
Harvard.  He  taught  boarding  school  near  Cambridge  while 
at  Harvard.  Back  in  Chicago,  he  started  with  the 
Tribune  as  a  police  reporter.  Upon  leaving  editorial  as 
financial  editor,  he  became  assistant  auditor  and  controller 
of  the  company,  auditor  and  controller,  then  treasurer, 
business  manager  of  the  Tribune,  a  vicepresident  and 
director.  In  1955  he  w'as  appointed  Tribune  general 
manager  and  in  July,  1960,  president  and  publisher. 


CAMPING  in  redwood  country  of  California  gave  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Herbert  Hoover  and  J.  Howard  Wood  a  chance  to  talk  about 
a  lot  of  things.  Picture,  which  hangs  in  Mr.  Wood's  office,  was  taken 
in  July,  1961,  at  Bohemian  Grove,  about  50  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco. 


BACK  AND  ARM  POWER  come  into  play  as  Chicago  Tribune 
publisher  J.  Howard  Wood  hooks  one  in  salmon  waters  of  Canadian 
bush. 


More  conversation  about  Mrs.  Wood  and  her  hobby, 
tarpon  fishing — “she  won  a  prize  one  time  for  catching 
the  biggest  tarpon  in  the  area” — then  to  the  subject  of 
salmon — “they’re  the  greatest  to  fish  for;  the  salmon 
always  does  something  different  than  most  fish  when  its 
on  your  line  and  you’ve  got  to  look  alive  to  land  it.” 

It’s  not  all  fishing  on  vacation,  though.  Mail  catches  up 
with  him  in  Canada  or  Florida  “so  I  don’t  have  my  desk 
piled  up  when  I  get  back.” 

The  reporter  saw  an  abacus  in  the  spacious  office  room 
and  Mr.  Wood  smiled. 

“That  was  given  me  by  Colonel  McCormick  (the  late 
publisher  of  the  Tribune),  who  picked  it  up  in  Bangkok. 

It  seems  we  were  putting  a  new  business  machine  system 
in  the  accounting  department  and  the  colonel,  noting  the 
change,  said  ‘I  have  something  better’  and  gave  me  the 
abacus.” 

What  about  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Orlando 
papers?  How  are  they  doing? 

Spent  Two  Million 

“Well,  we  spent  about  two  million  dollars  at  Fort 
Lauderdale  on  new  equipment  and  we  want  to  do  a  good 
job  for  the  people  there  and  in  Orlando.  The  same  personnel 
is  doing  excellent  work  for  the  papers,  maybe  better  than 
when  we  didn’t  have  them.” 

The  newspaper  business  in  general  and  the  Tribune? 

“I’m  confident  the  future  of  the  newspaper  business  is 
good.  You’ve  got  to  keep  competitive.  The  strong  ones  will 
grow,  so  it’s  best  to  try  and  remain  strong. 

“Here’s  something  that  speaks  well  for  the  future  of 
newspapers.  My  son  in  Viet  Nam  wants  to  get  with  a 
paper  when  his  business  in  Viet  Nam  is  over. 

“An  important  thing  for  a  newspaper  is  to  keep  closely 
identified  with  the  community  like  the  Tribune.  People 
have  got  to  know  they  can  depend  on  their  newspaper. 

The  people  depend  on  the  Tribune  because  it  gets  into  a 
fight  all  the  way  when  there  is  good  cause. 

Need  Public  Confidence 

“It  takes  pressure  and  work  to  get  public  opinion  keyed 
up  on  some  things,  like  the  Cassius  Clay-Emie  Terrell 
fight.” 

(Largely  through  editorials  and  stories  in  the  Tribune 
the  Clay-'Terrell  fight  was  banned  in  Chicago  after  Clay 
tossed  around  some  strong  language  against  being  drafted 
for  the  armed  services). 

Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  McCormick  Place,  the  huge  con¬ 
vention  auditorium  on  the  Lake  Michigan  front,  the 
building  of  which,  he  said,  resulted  from  the  excellent  job 
done  by  Don  Maxwell,  Tribune  editor. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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DON’T  TAKE  THE  BAIT. 


THE  BUSINESS  YOU  SAVE  MAY  BE  YOUR  OWN! 


This  is  an  appeal— from  the  22,000  franchised  new-car 
dealers  who  make  up  xad.v — to  the  publishing,  broad¬ 
casting  and  advertising  industries.  Ue  ask  you  to  join 
us  hi  a  fight.  Our  target  is  a  fast-buck  phoney — a  con 
man  who  may  pose  as  an  automobile  dealer  or  as  any 
other  ethical  business  or  professional  man.  We  know 
him.  You  know  him.  He’s  easy  to  spot.  He  uses  bait 
advertising  and  every  deceptive,  dishonest  trick  to 
cheat  the  public.  He  destroys  the  business  and  goodwill 


of  all  quality  men  in  his  “chosen”  field.  And  he  destroys 
believability  in  advertising.  We  are  fighting  with  ev'ery 
legal  means  to  keep  this  crook  out  of  the  retail  auto¬ 
mobile  industry.  Your  support  is  vital  because  you 
possess  the  unique  power  to  fight  him  on  all  fronts: 
the  power  to  refuse  dishonest  advertising.  If  he  can’t 
advertise,  he  dies!  That’s  why  we  say:  “Don’t  take 
the  bait  advertising.”  The  business  you  save  may  be 
yours... ours... and  all  business. 


May  we  send  you  a  free  copy  of  '‘Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for 
.Advertising  and  Selling  .Automobiles"?  Published  by  and  the 

Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  International .  Please  write: 


THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America’s  Franchised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers  •  2000  "K”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


J.  Howard  Wood 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


‘•We  push  for  constructive  things  like  that  and  that’s 
why  the  public  likes  us,”  Mr.  Wood  said. 

Talk  turned  to  the  late  President  Herbert  Hoover,  whose 
picture  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  office. 

Hoover  Offered  Job 

“He  offered  me  a  job  in  the  1930’s.  We  had  become 
friendly  after  I  visited  Palo  Alto,  his  home,  when  I  was 
financial  editor.  He  wanted  me  to  take  a  leave  of  absence 
and  collaborate  with  him  on  some  writing,  but  I  declined. 
We  remained  friends  and  carried  on  quite  a  bit  of 
conespondence.” 

Another  close  friend  is  Viscount  Portal  Hungerford, 
air  marshal  of  Great  Britain  during  the  World  War  II 
blitz  of  London.  They  are  fishing  buddies. 

Mr.  Wood  and  his  wdfe  received  probably  the  most  im- 
jiortant  phone  call  they’ll  ever  get  one  evening  late  in 
March  while  at  dinner.  It  was  from  their  son — the  one  who 
wants  to  get  into  newspapering.  He’s  Lt.  (j.g.)  Robert 
Wood,  24,  a  naval  reservist  who  volunteered  for  an  extra 
year  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  as  a  communications  consultant 
to  the  V’iet  Nam  navy. 

He  reported  he  had  escaped  harm  in  the  bombing  of  an 
officers’  billet  in  Saigon. 

Another  son,  John,  is  a  businessman  and  lives  in  Mission 
Hills,  Kans.  There  are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Janet 
IJiederichs,  regional  publicity  manager  for  the  airlines, 
Braniff  International,  in  Chicago,  and  Ann  Wood,  a 
diplomatic  reporter  for  the  women’s  section  of  the 
Washington  Star.  Her  sister,  Janet,  says  she  gets  a  kick 
out  of  .4nn’s  byline  ‘‘By  Ann  Wood,  Star  Reporter.” 

Has  Various  Jobs 

Mr.  Wood  has  been  with  the  Tribune  since  1925.  Among 
his  many  jobs  is  overseeing  the  operations  of  W’GN 
Continental  Broadcasting  Company,  which  owns  radio  and 
tv  stations;  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Quebec  North 
Shore  Paper  Company,  Manicouagan  Power  Company 
and  News  Syndicate  Company.  He  also  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  McCormick-Patterson  Trust,  the  Robert  R. 
McCormick  Charitable  Trust,  and  the  Cantigny  Charitable 
Trust,  set  up  to  administer  the  colonel’s  estate. 

He  was  born  in  Downers  Grove,  Ill.,  in  1901  and  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  carrier  boy  at  age  11  in  Canton, 
Ill.,  where  his  father  was  editor  of  the  old  Canton  Daily 
Register  and  later  the  Canton  Daily  Ledger.  After  a  few 
years  he  moved  to  the  circulation  mail  room  and  at  16 
became  a  cub  reporter  for  the  Ledger.  He  was  graduated 
from  Lake  Forest  (Ill.)  College  before  going  to  Harvard. 


J.  Howard  Wood:  "We  push  for  consfruefive  things. 


I 


Contest  Nets 
Dual  Benefit 

Ei’REKA,  Calif. 

A  letter-writing  contest  on 
“What  a  Humboldt  Standard  or 
Humboldt  Timeft  route  has 
meant  to  my  son  “brought  a 
heavy  response  of  well-composed 
I'eplies  to  Eureka’s  morning  and 
evening  dailies. 

These  are  now  being  used  for 
a  series  of  promotion  articles  on 
the  importance  of  being  a  news- 
paperboy,  reports  John  I. 
Harvey,  circulation  manager. 
James  Henderson,  circulation 
promotion  manager,  is  assisting 
in  this  move. 

Winning  entries  already  have 


appeared  in  a  series.  Photos 
were  asked  with  each  entry  to 
assist  in  the  promotion.  Only 
pai-ents  or  guardians  could 
enter  and  letters  were  limited 
to  300  words.  The  prize  was  $25. 

The  Rev.  Dean  Linquist  was 
the  winner.  Mrs.  Donald 
Schager  wrote  that  “all  play 
and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  dud” 
in  winning  second  place.  Her 
four  sons  have  been  or  are  now- 
carriers. 

• 

Branham  Named 

The  Branham  Company  was 
named  advertising  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  World  Journal, 
World  Journal  Tribune,  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  European  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 


New  York  Times 
Gains  Continue 

Consolidated  net  income  of 
$1,476,000  or  $3.28  per  share 
was  reported  by  the  New  York 
Times  Company  for  the  three 
months  ended  March  31.  This 
compares  with  $1,308,000  or 
$2.89  per  share  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1965. 

Of  the  net  income,  $1,182,000 
in  1966  was  from  operations  and 
$1,014,000  in  1965.  Dividends 
from  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited, 
amounted  to  $294,000  in  each 
year.  Operating  revenues 
amounted  to  $39,844,000  in  the 
1966  quarter  and  $35,570,000  in 
1965.  Advertising  volume  w-as 
up  79^.  Circulation  al.so  rose. 


Editor  Is  Appointed 
In  Newspaper  Group 

Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Rubin  J.  Katz,  publisher  of 
the  Southern  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  Inc.,  has  named  Charles 
R.  Crist  as  advertising  manager 
and  associate  editor  of  the 
Bulletin-Sentinel  and  Evening 
.Vcie.s,  Monticello,  as  editor  of 
the  Bulletin-Sentinel. 

Leslie  C.  W'ood,  editor  of  the 
Bulletin-Sentinel,  will  continue 
as  editor  of  the  Evening  News 
and  the  Liberty  News,  and 
Arthur  Sugarman  will  continue 
as  editor  of  the  Republican 
Watchman,  Monticello. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  McCullough 
has  been  promoted  from  assist¬ 
ant  to  advertising  manager. 
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Dog  bites  man... that’s  news? 


Yes,  when  rabies  is  a  threat. 

And  aside  from  the  straight  news  angle,  the  news 
media  often  perform  a  vital  public  service  by  alerting 
the  community  to  the  presence  of  the  rabid  animal. 
Lederle  Laboratories,  too,  has  its  special  assignment 
in  such  a  news  break... delivering  the  antirabies 
serum. 

Because  the  rabies  virus  works  with  astonishing  speed 
in  the  victim’s  nervous  system,  antirabies  serum  must 
be  given  immediately.  Supplies  of  the  serum  are  on 
hand  at  strategically  located  depots  throughout  the 


country.  And,  if  additional  quantities  are  needed,  the 
Pearl  River  headquarters  is  ready  — night  or  day— to 
provide  the  serum  as  fast  as  planes  can  fly  it. 

Like  many  other  public  service  drugs,  the  serum  in¬ 
volves  long  and  costly  processes.  And  because  such 
drugs  are  used  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  their 
sale  is  seldom  adequate  to  cover  invested  costs  in  re¬ 
search,  development,  manufacturing  or  distribution. 
As  it  is  with  the  news  media,  however,  public  service 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  prescription 
business. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


VACUUM  MAT  FORMER 

. . .  employing  a  new  concept  in  vacuum  mat  forming. 
A  completely  automatic  machine  that  provides  uni¬ 
form  shrinKage  and  drying  without  distortion.  Readily 
Kcessible  forming  chamber  employs  a  unique,  posi¬ 
tively-controlled  air-flow  principle.  All  controls  are 
clurly  visible,  and  at  hand  level.  TEFLON  coated 
VKUum  screen  supplied  as  standard  equipment. 


r 


i. 


WOOD 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-coIor  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 


routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


the  fmtmrr 

today! 
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Estes  Case  Changes 
Colorado  Photo  Rule 


By  John  J.  Sanko 

Dknver 

Billie  Sol  Estes,  a  pudgy  west 
Texan  who  amassed  a  fortune 
in  non-existent  ammonia  tanks, 
has  done  what  the  American 
Bar  Association’s  Canon  35 
could  not — closed  Colorado’s 
courts  to  cameras  and  broad¬ 
casters. 

Estes  did  this  indirectly 
through  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  which  the  justices — 
by  a  five  to  four  margin — ruled 
his  constitutional  rights  had 
been  violated  by  the  televising 
and  broadcasting  of  his  Texas 
trial. 

Before  the  June  7,  1965  de¬ 
cision,  only  Colorado  and  Texas 
courts  had  chosen  not  to  follow 
Canon  35  which  the  ABA  first 
adopted  in  September,  1936. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
decided  not  to  follow  that  code 
Feb.  27,  1956,  after  lengthy  and 
detailed  hearings  involving 
judges,  photographers,  lawyers 
and  newsmen. 

Up  to  the  Defendant 

The  court — in  scrapping  Can¬ 
on  35 — set  up  a  new  rule  which 
allowed  individual  judges  in  Col¬ 
orado  to  determine  whether  to 
allow  cameras  and  broadcasting 
in  the  courtroom.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  was  that  no  witness  or 
juror  could  be  photographed  or 
have  his  testimony  broadcast 
over  his  objection. 

After  studying  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision,  the  Colorado 
court  amended  its  ruling  to  give 
the  defendant  the  right  to  pre¬ 
clude  any  photo  or  television 
coverage  of  his  trial, 

Edward  E.  Pringle,  a  former 
newsman,  was  presiding  chief 
justice  of  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court  when  it  made  its  amended 
ruling — a  decision  much  to  his 
distaste. 

“Before  the  Billie  Sol  Estes 
I  case,  we  never  had  an  appeal  in 
!  Colorado  in  which  lawyers 
claimed  television  or  photog¬ 
raphy  had  impaired  their  clients’ 
chance  for  a  fair  trial,”  Pringle 
said.  “There  are  several  coming 
up  now,  but  only  because  of  the 
Billie  Sol  Estes  case.  Most  of 
the  times  in  the  past — when  the 
court  excluded  television — it 
w’as  only  because  the  judge 
didn’t  want  television.” 

John  Snyder,  city  editor  for 
the  Denver  Post,  said  his  staff 
photographers  had  taken  few  if 
any  courtroom  trial  photo¬ 
graphs  since  the  amended  rul¬ 
ing. 


The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
also  has  found  its  photographers 
literally  out  in  the  hallway. 
Vincent  Dwyer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  points  out  an  immediate 
need  for  more  open  discussion 
on  the  subject. 

“This  to  me  is  a  part  of  a 
trend  in  this  country  to  dry  up 
(news)  sources,”  he  said.  “You 
have  to  have  access  to  the  court¬ 
room.  This  is  where  the  news  is 
made.  In  some  cases,  I  think 
it  (a  courtroom  photograph) 
might  be  more  important  than 
the  written  story.” 

In  tlie  Hallways 

Another  group  disturbed  is 
the  Colorado  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  which  repre¬ 
sents  300  newspaper,  television 
and  free  lance  photographers. 
Steve  Kady,  association  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  group  has  been 
very  concerned  about  the  Estes 
ruling  and  subsequent  action 
closing  courts  in  Colorado. 

“We’ve  been  getting  them 
(pictures)  in  the  hallways  which 
is  an  alternative,”  he  said.  “But 
as  long  as  the  news  media  con¬ 
ducts  itself  properly,  I  feel 
there  should  be  pictures  in  the 
courtroom  also. 

“Just  because  Texas  has  a 
little  bit  of  trouble,  why  should 
it  be  brought  onto  people  like 
us?”  he  asked,  “We  have  had 
one  of  the  most  tremendous 
working  relationships  with 
judges. 

“The  Texas  judge  (Otis  T. 
Dunagan,  now  chief  justice  of 
the  12th  Court  of  Civil  Appeals) 
didn’t  have  any  control  in  his 
courtroom  and  the  newsmen 
were  out  of  line.  It  was  partly 
the  judge’s  fault  and  partly  the 
news  media’s.  But  I  blame  the 
judge  principally  because  it  was 
his  house.” 

USIA  Material 

Future  court  cases — possibly 
from  Colorado — may  decide  the 
final  outcome  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  courtroom. 

But  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency — as  it  did  in  1964 — ^will 
be  able  to  acquire  any  more 
courtroom  films  from  Colorado. 
The  USIA  had  asked  for  the 
films — as  one  reporter  put  it — 
“to  show  Iron  Curtain  countries 
something  that  Americans  in  48 
of  the  50  states  cannot  see: 
photographs  and  movies  of 
court  trials.” 
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WEBSTER’S  DEFINES  LP-GAS  IN  ONLY  62  WORDS 


But  what  it  does 
takes  volumes 

Because  LP-gas  does  so  many  things. 

You  might  think  LP-gas  is  like  natural  gas. 
It  is  and  it  isn’t.  People  in  towns,  suburbs, 
and  on  farms  and  ranches  do  use  LP-gas  just 
as  people  served  by  utilities  use  natural  gas — 
to  cook  food,  heat  water,  dry  clothes,  and 
heat  and  cool  their  homes. 

But  because  of  its  remarkable  versatility, 
LP-gas  uses  extend  far  beyond  those  of  natural 
gas.  LP-gas  also  powers  trucks,  tractors, 
buses,  taxis  and  generators  just  like  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel. 

LP-gas  has  many  uses  uniquely  its  own,  too. 
Flame  weeding  crops  is  one.  Duplicating  the 
searing  re-entry  heat  for  space  capsule  research 
is  another. 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas  is  the  complete  name 
of  LP-gas.  It  is  a  gas  converted  into  a  liquid 
for  easy  transportation  and  storage.  Propane, 
butane,  bottled  gas  are  some  of  the  names  it 
goes  by.  But  they’re  all  LP-gas. 

Wherever  heat  and  power  are  required,  LP-gas 
does  the  job. 


OF  AMERICA'S  GREAT  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY, 
ONLY  LP-GAS  SERVES  YOU  IN  SO  MANY  WAYS 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  JUinoia  60603 


Urban  Journalism 
Center  Is  Endowed 


Chicago 

The  nation’s  first  Urban  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center  for  workinjr  news¬ 
men  will  be  established  next 
September  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  four-year  Ford 
Foundation  ^rant  of  $1,092,000. 

In  making  the  announcement. 
Dr.  J.  Poscoe  Miller,  president 
of  Northwestern,  said  the  cen¬ 
ter  will  offer  four  types  of  pro- 
grrams  desigrned  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country’s  press  in 
covering:  urban  grrowdh. 

Three-month  seminars  on  the 
physical,  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems  of  cities  will 
be  provided  annually  for  about 
30  working  journalists.  Another 
seven  to  12  a  year  will  take  spe¬ 
cialized  study  programs  running 
from  one  to  three  academic 
quarters. 

New'smen  who  qualify  for 
these  two  programs  will  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  a  fellowship  grant  cover¬ 
ing  his  current  salary  up  to  $175 
a  w'eek.  The  Ford  Foundation 
grant  will  pay  for  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  of  the  Center, 
which  will  be  at  Northwestern’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  in¬ 
cluding  travel  expenses  for  field 


the  rapid  rise  of  urban  growth 
are  being  sought  by  universities, 
government,  foundations,  and 
private  agencies,  “but  to  apply 
the  solutions  requires  intelligent 
public  understanding  and  sup¬ 
port.  This  understanding  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  developed  through  the 
press.’’ 

He  said  the  Center’s  purpose 
is  to  bring  about  better  public 
understanding  of  urban  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  possible  solutions 
by  training  practicing  newsmen 
to  know  more  thoroughly  the 
nature  and  dimensions  of  urbani¬ 
zation  and  to  better  report  and 
interpret  its  processes  and 
trends.’’ 

Dean  Cole  said  all  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter’s  programs  are  designed  to 
assist  “not  only  individual  news¬ 
men  but  also  their  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  broadcasting  to  im¬ 
prove  its  ability  to  cover  the 
problems,  the  processes,  and  the 
trends  of  urbanization.” 

In  addition  to  the  faculty  of 
Medill,  Northwestern  faculty 
members  from  the  behavioral 
sciences,  education,  law,  engi¬ 
neering,  science,  and  other  dis¬ 
ciplines  w’ill  be  integrally  in- 


The  three-day  briefings,  or 
short  courses,  wdll  bring  to  each 
participant  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  urban  growth 
and  its  implications  for  his  com¬ 
munity.  The  briefings  also  will 
aid  executives  with  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  Center  programs  to 
better  decide  how  to  use  these 
newsmen  w’hen  they  return  to 
their  professional  assignments. 

To  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Center’s  activities  to  a  larger 
number  of  journalists,  the  Cen¬ 
ter  will  cooperate  with  news 
media  in  arranging  off  campus 
short  courses  on  urban  growth. 
Primary  purpose  of  the  program 
will  be  to  provide  the  news  staff 
of  a  cooperating  newspaper  or 
broadcast  station  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  implications  of 
urban  growth.  It  also  will  help 
members  to  see  how  a  better 
understanding  of  urbanization 
can  aid  each  in  his  own  work. 

(.Qualifications  Listed 

To  qualify,  an  applicant  must 
be  employed  as  a  journalist  with 
a  minimum  of  five  years  of  news 
experience.  Preference  in  aw'ard- 
ing  the  grants  w'ill  be  given  to 
those  applicants  who  are  under 
35  years  of  age. 

While  a  college  degree  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  admission  to  the 
programs,  evidence  of  ability  to 
cope  with  the  equivalent  of  grad¬ 
uate  level  instruction  will  be 


JENNIE  VIMMERSTEDT  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Brotherhood  Citation 
of  Jamestown  Area  Chapter,  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  A  newspaper  woman 
since  1926,  she  was  cited  as  a 
person  who  has  best  typified  the 
principles  of  community  service 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  causes 
aimed  at  community  betterment. 

Suburban 
Papers  Pay 
Well  Now 

Chicago 

Experienced  reporters  start¬ 
ing  with  a  suburban  newspaper 


trips. 

Annual  Briefings 

Three-day  briefings  for  about 
100  editors,  publishers  and 
broadcast  news  executives  will 
be  offered  annually  on  campus. 
Short  courses  on  urban  growth 
for  staff  members  of  a  single 
newspaper  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  off  campus  in  the  city  serv’ed 
by  the  newspaper. 

Programs  of  the  Center  will 
draw  on  the  full  resources  of 
the  university,  the  Chicago  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  and  specialists 
from  other  universities,  the  new^s 
media,  government,  business, 
labor,  and  other  institutions  con¬ 
cerned  with  urban  problems. 

I.  W.  Cole,  dean  of  Medill,  will 
be  director  of  the  Center. 

He  joined  with  James  W. 
Armsey,  director  of  the  Special 
Programs  Division  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  to  say  it  is  the  hope 
that  the  Center  “will  give  prom¬ 
ising  young  reporters  a  program 
of  specialist  study,  seminars,  and 
short  courses  to  improve  their 
ability  to  write,  edit,  and  inter¬ 
pret  the  news  in  our  increasingly 
complex  urban  society, 

“Important  to  the  Center’s 
success  will  be  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  news  media  in 
the  Chicago  area  and  throughout 
the  Midwest.” 

President  Miller  said  solutions 
to  the  problems  resulting  from 

80 


volved  in  the  Center’s  programs. 

•Areas  of  Study 

-Areas  of  study  will  include 
housing,  schools,  race  relations, 
transportation  and  traffic,  w'ork 
and  leisure  opportunities,  law’ 
enforcement,  health  and  social 
serv’ices,  air  and  water  pollu¬ 
tion,  sanitation,  and  govern¬ 
mental  organization. 

Dean  Cole  said  the  journalism 
faculty  of  Medill  is  completing 
a  major  rev’ision  of  the  school’s 
graduate  program  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Center. 

Tw’ice  each  year  there  will  be 
a  three-month  seminar  on  cam¬ 
pus  for  about  15  w’orking  news¬ 
men  consisting  of  lectures,  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions,  and  assigned 
reading  and  reports.  Field 
studies  W’ill  be  added. 

The  seminars  will  be  directed 
by  univ’ersity  professors  and  ex¬ 
perienced  new’smen  who  are 
Medill  faculty  members.  Guest 
lecturers  w’ill  include  people 
from  the  news  media. 

Specialized  Program 

Each  year  from  seven  to  12 
W’orking  journalists  will  spend 
up  to  an  academic  year  on  cam¬ 
pus  in  a  specialized  program  of 
study  to  become  reasonably  ex¬ 
pert  in  a  single  subject  related 
to  urbanization. 


necessary. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Cen¬ 
ter  and  its  programs  should  be 
directed  to  Dean  I.  W.  Cole, 
director.  Urban  Journalism  Cen¬ 
ter,  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northw’estern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

• 

Prop^raiii  for  Safely 

Boston 

Eighteen  automotive  editors 
of  new’spapers  and  magazines 
had  an  opportunity  recently  to 
see  results  and  hear  plans  in 
the  automotive  and  highw’ay 
safety  field  at  the  Hopkinton 
Research  Center  of  Liberty  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Companies. 

The  editors  attended  a  day¬ 
long  informational  program 
w'hich  included  participation  in 
a  session  of  the  only  “Skid 
School”  in  the  U.S. 

The  auto  editors  also  had  a 
chance  to  inspect  the  Liberty 
Mutual  -  developed  “Sur\’ival” 
cars  W’hich  incorporate  numer¬ 
ous  safety  features. 

• 

Columnist  Resits 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Frank  P.  Rossiter,  Savannah 
Morning  News  columnist,  has 
resigned  his  post  with  the  paper. 
Assistant  city  editor  Archie 
Whitfield  has  been  named  to 
author  the  “City  Beat”  column 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 


are  paid  up  to  $135  a  week, 
while  weekly  salaries  of  execu¬ 
tive  editors  average  $203,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  Suburban  Press  Foundation 
Inc. 

Beginners  with  no  experience 
can  get  up  to  $110  a  week,  the 
survey,  taken  from  question¬ 
naires  to  more  than  175  SPF 
member  newspapers,  showed. 
Other  data  that  turned  up  in  the 
survey : 

Average  number  of  pages  per 
issue,  28;  average  number  of 
full-time  editorial  employes,  10; 
average  number  of  part-time 
editorial  employes,  five. 

“In  keeping  with  its  evolving 
status,”  the  SPF  said,  “suburban 
journalism  has  not  yet  drawn  its 
employment  categories  along 
rigid  lines,  yet  the  average  fig-  | 
ure  of  $203  does  reflect  a  con-  i 
tinned  upward  trend  for  salaries 
of  suburban  editorial  employes. 
Salaries  of  $250  and  $300 
weekly,  unheard  of  top  figures  a 
few  years  ago,  are  today  not 
uncommon  for  managing  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  editors.” 

The  foundation  added  that  the 
suburban  newspaper  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  training 
center  or  stepping  stone  for  the 
ambitious  journalist  but  is 
evolving  into  a  separate  and 
distinct  branch  of  the  joumalis-  ^ 
tic  profession.  | 
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6  out  of  7  could  not  answer  this 
question  correctly.  How  about  you 


The  cost  of  all  the  steel  in 
a  new  $225  refrigerator  is: 
n$127  n$72  n$38  \3$17  n$8 


There  are  about  206  pounds  of  steel  in  a  typical  $225  refrigerator. 
It  costs  about  8V2  cents  a  pound. 

A  little  arithmetic  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  the  steel  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  is  about  $17.50. 

Incidentally,  that’s  only  44  cents  more  than  it  cost  7  years  ago. 


NEW  ADVISORY  BOARD  to  Stanford  Univeriity's  9raduate  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  program  pauses  during  gathering  for  photo 
in  the  Journalism  Quadrangle. 

Standing,  from  left,  are  Howard  H.  Hayes,  Jr.,  editor.  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise;  Robert  Letts  Jones,  president,  Copley 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  Otis  Chandler,  publisher,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Edward  H.  Harte,  publisher,  Corpus  Christ!  (Tex.)  Caller  and  Times; 
Professor  Clifford  Weigle,  executive  head,  Stanford's  department 
of  communications;  Turner  Catledge,  executive  editor.  New  York 
Times  and  William  F.  Knowland,  editor  and  publisher,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

Seated  are,  from  loft:  Herbert  Brucker,  director  of  graduate 
fellowship  program,  on  leave  from  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  M.  J. 
Frey,  publisher,  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian;  Norman  L.  Isaacs, 
executive  editor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times;  Palmer 
Hoyd,  editor  and  publisher,  Denver  Post;  Donald  L.  McGannon, 
president,  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  System;  Gene  Robb,  publisher, 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News,  and  Thomas 
M.  Storke,  publisher-emeritus,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 


4GE\rY  PRESIDENT  SAYS: 


BiiildersNeedNational 
Ad  Support  in  Papers 


As  the  head  of  an  advertising 
agency  which  derives  about  one- 
third  of  its  $9  million  annual 
billings  from  real  estate  adver¬ 
tising,  Michael  Newmiark,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Newmark,  Posner  & 
Mitchell,  would  like  to  see  more 
national  manufacturers  of  build- 


do  to  help  the  apartment  and 
home  builder?  Newmark,  first  of 
all,  suggests  the  manufacturer 
provide  the  builder  with  profes¬ 
sional  consumer  research  that  is 
tailor-made  to  answer  these  two 
most  important  questions: 
Where  should  the  builder  build  ? 


M.  E.  Post  Filled 


ing  materials  tying-in  with  the 
builders’  newspaper  ads. 

Newmark,  whose  clients  in¬ 
clude  .some  of  the  largest  apart¬ 
ment  and  home  building  in  the 
East  (The  Lefrak  Organization, 
Rose  Associates,  The  Heather- 
wood  Organization,  Countrywide 
Realty),  says  building  material 
manufacturers  do  a  good  job  in 
selling  their  specific  product  to 
consumers  through  advertising 
in  the  shelter  magazines  and 
selling  to  the  builders  through 
the  building  and  construction 
trade  magazines,  but  “all  they 
are  selling  is  their  product  .  .  . 
not  new  homes.” 

“And  if  the  builder  does  not 
sell  homes  or  apartments  there 
has  to  l)e  a  decrease  in  the  need 
for  building  materials,”  he  said. 

The  Newmark  agency  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York  and  Easton, 
Pa. 

What  can  the  manufacturer 


and  What  should  be  built? 

Then  when  the  builder  has 
his  pioduct,  Newmark  suggests 
that  the  manufacturer  follow 
this  4-point  selling  program: 

•  “Help  the  builder  create  a 
meaningful  selling  proposition 
to  the  buyer.  Tell  him  what  is 
unique  about  his  home  and 
apartment  and  what  he  should 
stress  in  advertising. 

•  “Help  the  builder  set  up  a 
sales  office  that  contributes  to 
the  .selling  effort. 

•  “Train  the  builder’s  sales¬ 
man. 

•  “Help  the  builder  by  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  real  estate 
pages.  The  consumer  is  at  the 
‘ready  to  buy’  stage  when  he 
pores  over  this  section  of  the 
newspaper.  Isn’t  this  the  perfect 
time  for  the  manufacturer  to 
help  the  builder  by  taking  an 
ad  telling  about  his  building 
material  and  telling  his  con¬ 


sumer  that  homes  and  apart¬ 
ments  that  utilize  this  material 
are  located  in  the  following  spe¬ 
cific  areas?” 

A  Newmark  client,  Porta 
Aluminum,  which  .sells  windows 
to  builders,  has  followed  this 
advice.  “There  are  no  gaps.  It’s 
a  program  that  all  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  want  to  do  a  job  in 
this  tremendous  housing  market 
could  and  should  follow,”  he 
said. 

• 

Changes  to  Offset 

Ocala,  Fla. 

The  Ocala  Star-Banner  is  now 
being  printed  on  a  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  offset  press  in  the  Perry 
Printing  Process  Co.  plant  here. 
Loyal  Phillips,  publisher,  said  a 
new  building  will  be  erected  for 
the  Star-Banner.  Type  is  set  by 
photocomposing  machines. 


Middletown,  Ohio 
Paul  Day,  who  has  been  news 
editor  of  the  Middletown  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
po.st  of  managing  editor,  a  title 
that  has  not  existed  on  the  paper 
for  several  years.  James  Mills, 
city  editor,  and  James  Friend, 
copy  editor,  will  handle  the 
duties  of  news  editor. 

• 


The  weekly  Ada  Herald  has 
l>een  sold  to  the  Brown  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Blanchester,  Ohio, 
w'hich  ow'ns  four  other  jiapers  in 
Ohio.  The  Herald  was  sold  by 
Barton  F.  Snyder,  who  operated 
it  for  45  years.  Brown  owns 
three  dailies  and  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 


BroH’ii  Buys  Weekly 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBUCK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 


ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This 
great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  NPPA  ‘Photographers  of  the  Year’ 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Bill  Strode,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  has 
been  named  “Newspaper  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year”  and 
John  Dominis,  Life,  has  been 
named  “Magazine  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year”  in  the  23rd 
annual  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  Pictures  of 
the  Year  Competition.  They  won 
on  the  basis  of  pictures  sub¬ 
mitted  in  their  individual  port¬ 
folios,  judged  on  news  sense, 
picture  composition,  technical 
skill  and  the  ability  to  handle 
any  kind  of  assignment. 

Both  will  be  honored  during 
Journalism  Week  May  2-6  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

Newspaper  runners-up  for  the 
top  portfolio  honors  were  David 
Cupp  and  Hank  Daniel,  both 
from  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Ted  Rozumalski,  a 
former  two-time  winner  of  the 
title.  Magazine  runners-up  were 
Stan  Wayman  and  Larry  Bur¬ 
rows,  Life;  Bruce  Dale  and 
William  Allard,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine. 

Roddy  Mims,  UPI,  won  first 
place  in  the  General  News  cate¬ 
gory  with  his  picture  of  a  little 
girl  climbing  into  President 
Johnson’s  lap,  entitled  “I  love 
Prez.” 

James  Pickerell  of  Black  Star 
Photo  Agency  took  first  in  Spot 
News  with  a  picture  from  Viet 
Nam. 

James  Bourdier,  AP,  won  the 
Picture  Storj’  News  category 
with  his  coverage  of  a  student 
slaying. 

Ken  Heinen,  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  won  with  his  coverage  of 
the  Columbia  Missourian  “After 
Fifty  Years”  in  the  Picture 
Story,  Feature,  Category. 

Gary  Settle  of  the  Topeka 
Capital- Journal  took  first  in  the 
Sports  Picture  Story  with  his 
picture  “The  Slipperj’  Pigskin 
Chase.”  Settle  also  won  first 
place  in  the  Feature  Category 
with  “Fashion  Plates.” 

Morris  Berman  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  took 
First  place  in  Sports  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Y.  A.  Tittle  Toppled.” 

In  the  Pictorial  category,  Gor¬ 
don  Converse  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  took  first  place. 

In  Portrait  and  Personality 
class,  Frank  Wurzell  of  UPI 
took  first  with  “Now  I  see  you.” 

First  and  only  prizewinner  in 
(Continued  on  page  85) 
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RECRUITS  IN  THE  RAIN 
(Winning  Newspaper  Portfolio) 

Bill  Strode,  Louiiville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Timet 


Y.  A.  TiniE  TOPPLED 
(First  Place,  Newspaper  Sports) 

Morrit  Berman,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gaiette 
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the  catpjrory  “X”  class  was  titled  “Turning  Point  for  the  a  picture  of  astronaut  wife  Mrs.  of  photographs  in  a  newspaper, 
Charles  O’Rear  of  the  Kansas  Church.”  Gordon  Cooper.  Tom  Smith,  Geographic,  woii 

City  (Mo.)  Star.  His  picture  In  Magazine  Feature,  John  Magazine  Pictorial  first  place  the  Picture  Editors  award, 
showed  a  cowlxjy  roping  a  calf  Dominis  and  William  Allard,  winner  was  Bruce  Dale,  Nation-  Judges  screened  7,464  indi¬ 
in  silhouette.  National  Geographic,  tied  for  al  Geographic.  vidual  entries  (plus  111  port- 

First  place  winner  in  the  first  place,  John  with  a  picture  Lennart  Nilsson  of  Life  won  folios)  from  626  photographers. 

Newspaper  Color  category  were  of  a  leopard  and  Allard  with  a  first  in  Magazine  Picture  Story  , 

Arthur  Hager  of  the  Minnea-  picture  of  a  pony.  with  dramatic  photos  of  life  be- 

poh's  (Minn.)  Nhir.  The  Sports  Magazine  category  fore  birth.  Dllli&rfl  ¥ Tf gpfl 

Look  and  Life  magazine  was  won  by  W.  E.  Garrett,  The  National  Geographic 
shared  top  billing  in  the  Maga-  National  Geographic.  Magazine  won  the  award  for  the  "p  ** 

zine  News  category.  In  Portraits  and  Personalities,  best  magazine  use  of  photo-  i  fCSS  iVllCIlllOll 

James  H.  Karales  of  Look  took  Magazine  First  place  went  to  graphs.  The  .1/idmi  (Fla.)  News 

first  place  with  his  picture  en-  Flip  Schulke,  Black  Star,  with  won  first  place  for  the  best  use  To  "GrCflt  Stflkcs’ 


Carbondale,  Ill. 

The  American  press  must 
break  with  the  past  and  become 
aware  of  the  “great  stakes”  at 
issue  in  the  world — a  possible 
choice  between  Utopia  and  Ob¬ 
livion,  said  Irving  Dilliard,  pre¬ 
senting  the  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy  Lecture  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  (April  14). 

Newspapers  are  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  confront  issues  that  have 
long  plagued  readers,  he  de¬ 
clared.  He  cited  water  pollution, 
the  cigarette-cancer  link  and 
civil  rights  as  examples. 

Dilliard,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Princeton  University  and 
former  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  said 
he  is  as  worried  about  “mis¬ 
managed  news  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  and  by  newspaper  editors” 
as  he  is  about  government  ef¬ 
forts  to  manage  news. 

He  named  four  editors  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  “courage  and  integ¬ 
rity,  fearlessness  and  long  devo¬ 
tion  to  journalism.” 

They  are: 

Josiah  William  Gitt,  82,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  York  (Pa.) 
Gazette  and  Daily. 

William  T.  Evjue,  83,  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times. 

John  Netherland  Heiskell,  93, 
editor  and  president  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette. 

Thomas  M.  Storke,  90,  editor 
and  publisher  emeritus  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News 
Press. 

Dilliard  said  each  has  fought 
for  years  for  the  welfare  of  his 
community,  state  and  nation 
through  his  newspaper. 


FASHION  PLATES 
(First  Place,  Newspaper  Features) 


Gary  Settle,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal 


Visiting  Professor 

University  Park,  Pa. 

John  D.  Harrison,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
will  spend  six  weeks  in  Nova 
Scotia  this  summer  as  a  visiting 
teacher  at  Mount  St.  Vincent 
College  in  Halifax.  H.  Eugene 
Goodwin,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  said  the  trip  is 
the  initial  step  in  an  informal 
program  arranged  last  summer 
which  will  send  one  of  his  fac¬ 
ulty  members  to  Mount  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  each  summer  for  the  next 
three  years. 


FRUSTRATION 

(Winning  Magazine  Portfolio] 


John  Dominis,  Life  magazine 


PROMOTION 


GI  Letter 


Idea  Hailed 


In  Congress 


Washington 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Ohio  Congress¬ 
man  William  H.  Ayres  praised 
the  Akron  lirnron  Jounml  for 
its  campaign  encouraging 
readers  to  write  letters  and 
send  holiday  cards  to  service¬ 
men,  especially  those  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Ay  res  told  Congress:  “I  do 
know  that  the  Akron  populace 
responded  en  masse  to  this  op- 
poitunity.  My  son,  Frank,  who 
is  serving  with  the  Navy  in 
Asian  waters  has  told  me  that 
he  received  a  large  volume  of 
mail.  I  am  certain  that  the 
other  men  also  received  many 
well  wishes  from  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal’s  readers.” 

In  discussing  the  importance 
of  the  letter  writing  campaign 
in  a  letter  to  his  father,  young 
Ayres  wrote  that  “you  don’t 
know  how  sad  it  is  at  mail  call” 
for  seivicenien  receiving  no 
word  from  home.  Ayres  is  cur¬ 
rently  on  an  LST  ferrying  lie- 


NOW. . . 


EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 


With  the  help  oi  AtUs  FUg 
Corp.  of  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community's 
life  stronger  than  ever. 


You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3'  i  S' 
quality-made  SO-star  Flag.  6- 
foot  jointed  pole  and  all  tne 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch. 
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tween  South  Vietnam  and  off¬ 
shore  ships. 

The  Beacon  Jouinal  idea  be¬ 
gan  several  weeks  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  when  a  staffer  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  asking  Akron 
readers  to  remember  the  men 
overseas.  The  paper  used  a  two 
column  box  promotion  on  page 
one,  inviting  parents,  wives  and 
friends  to  send  in  the  name  of 
seiwice  people  overseas  so  that 
the  Beacon  Journal  could  print 
them  along  with  an  appeal  to 
send  Christmas  greetings.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  names  began  to 
flow  in,  and  the  paper  published 
each  name  and  address,  about 
oO  a  day. 

At  the  same  time  the  Beacon 
Journal  received  “highly  en- 
coui'aging”  help  from  various 
organizations  in  towTi,  such  as 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  the  American  Legion.  The 
paper  wound  up  with  about 
1,250  names.  Its  letters  depart¬ 
ment,  “Voice  of  the  People,”  has 
been  filled  with  letters  from 
servicemen  expressing  their  de¬ 
light  at  being  thought  of.  One 
man  reported  receiving  250  let¬ 
ters  and  cards  as  a  result  of 
the  Beacon  Journal’s  efforts. 


Nc»*>lollcr  Added 


INTO  ITS  FIFTH  YEAR  of  conducting  a  ’’Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room"  project  in  its  circulation  area,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has 
provided  10,000  copies  to  school  children.  The  Tribune  supplies 
one  copy  for  each  child  in  the  class  for  a  week  (five  school  days), 
then  supplies  one  paper  daily  for  the  individual  classroom  for  the 
remainder  of  the  semester.  Smallest  unit  involved  was  a  class  of 
12  retarded  children.  Largest  was  the  Intermountain  School  at 
Brigham  City,  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a 
boarding  school  for  Navajos,  ages  14-21.  For  one  week  392  papers 
were  delivered  there  daily,  with  a  follow-up  of  14  papers  daily  until 
school  lets  out  on  May  20. 


.After  the  campaign  was  in 
full  swing  John  S.  Knight,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  noted  that  the 
paper  itself  hadn’t  sent  any 
greetings.  Out  of  this  came  a 
decision  to  send  a  new.sletter  to 
the  servicemen  every  tw’o  weeks. 
They  print  it  in  their  own  plant, 
with  the  editorial  secretary  typ¬ 
ing  the  letter  and  sending  it  to 
the  multilith  department,  where 
plates  are  made  and  the  copy 
printed.  The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  folds  and  staples  the  let- 
tei-s  and  has  taken  over  the 
task  of  running  the  addresso- 
graph.  The  letters  go  out  every 
second  Monday,  under  a  mailing 
permit. 

The  reception  to  the  Beacon 
Journal  newsletter  has  been 
strong  among  Vietnam  G.I.’s 
One  lad  wrote:  “The  newsletter 
lets  us  know  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  someone  back  in  the 
United  States  thinking  about  us 
over  here,  and  that  one  factor 
helps  keep  up  the  morale  of  the 
troops  over  here.” 

A  letter  to  Congressman 
Ayres  from  a  soldier  in  the 
101st  Airborne  (“Screaming 
Eagles”)  Division  read:  “I  am 
a  serviceman  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  been  here  for  six  months. 
I  am  20  years  old  and  I  live 
in  North  Canton,  Ohio.  I  wish 
to  express  my  deepest  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  letter  I  received 
from  you  bearing  season’s  greet¬ 
ings.  Thank  you  and  all  my 
fellow  Americans  who  are  in 


support  of  us  over  here.” 

Ayres  stated:  “What  the 
Beacon  Journal  has  accom¬ 
plished  is  of  the  highest  patri¬ 
otic  value.  I  know  that  the  boys 
from  our  area  are  heartened 
by  this  effort,  and  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  would 
encourage  the  same  thing.” 

The  cost  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  project  has  not  been  high. 
Murray  Powers,  assistant  to  the 
executive  editor,  clips  the 
papers  daily.  He,  sports  editor 
and  editorial  page  editor  Bob 
Stopher  write  it. 


Auto  Safety  Section 
Is  Timely  Feature 


Outstanding  Work 


Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  Cleveland  Press  each 
won  two  awards  in  the  annual 
competition  of  the  Press  Club 
of  Cleveland  for  outstanding 
work  done  in  1965.  Josephine 
Robertson,  medical  writer  of 
Plain  Dealer,  w'as  cited  for  a 
series  on  “Environment  and 
Cancer.”  Anthony  Mazzolini  of 
the  Press  was  cited  for  a  series 
exposing  teachers’  election. 

The  Plain  Dealer  staff  entry 
—  George  J.  Barmann,  William 
A.  Ashbold,  and  Russell  Kane, 
was  cited  for  coverage  of  the 
Atlantic  voyage  of  Copy  Editor 
Robert  Manry  in  “Tinkerbelle.” 
Betty  Claric  of  the  Press  —  was 
cited  for  a  series  on  urban  re¬ 
newal. 


Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin  magazine  of  April  17  con¬ 
tained  a  28-page  rotogravure 
pull-out  section  exclusively  about 
automobiles  that  stressed  safety 
features. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  current 
furor  over  auto  safety  in  the 
Senate  investigations,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Magazine  editors  had 
planned  to  make  Safety  the 
theme  of  this  issue.  Feature  ar¬ 
ticles  covering  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  both  drivers  and  auto 
manufacturers  in  fostering  safer 
driving  conditions  pointed  up 
specific  areas  for  action. 

The  section  contained  a  ballot 
for  readers  to  check  the  safety 
features  they  wanted  in  the  cars 
they  bought.  A  tabulation  of  the 
results  of  the  safety  balloting 
will  be  made  available  to  auto 
manufacturers. 


Radio*tv  Director 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  adver¬ 
tising  agency  has  named  John 
M.  Maupin  as  vicepresident  and 
director  of  programming,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio.  Maupin,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  broadcasting  field, 
has  had  an  extensive  background 
in  advertising  and  for  two  years 
he  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 
News. 
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Stars  &  Stripes 
In  Europe  Plans 
For  Celebration 

Darmstadt,  Germany 
The  Stnrs  &  Stripes  European 
Edition  quietly  observed  its  24th 
anniverssiry  April  18  amid  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  2r)th  birthday  cele¬ 
bration  next  Spring. 

It  was  “business  as  usual”  for 
the  1,5)00  employees  scattered 
from  Wa.shington  and  New  York 
to  Turkey,  but  at  the  Central 
Activity  here  the  occasion  was 
'  marked  by  a  modest  cake-cutting 
party  in  the  S&S  Press  Club. 

Editor-in-Chief  (Army  Lt. 
Col.)  James  W.  Campbell  cut  the 
re<i,  white  and  blue  birthday 
cake,  assisted  by  Deputy  Editor- 
in-Chief  (Air  Force  Lt.  Col.) 
William  W.  Coleman  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  McBride,  military  news 
editor  and  employe  with  the 
longest  term  of  employment  with 
S&S.  McBride  was  a  member  of 
the  original  staff  when  the 
European  Edition  had  its  start 
in  bomb-blitzed  London  April  18, 
1942. 

As  the  invasion  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  progressed,  S&S  moved 
with  the  troops.  Several  other 
editions  sprang  up,  served  their 
purpose  and  died  as  the  troops 
kept  moving. 

Today  the  U.S.  serviceman’s 
unofficial  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Europe  -  North  Africa  -  Middle 
East  area  rolls  164,000  copies 
in  four  editions  daily.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  reaches  48  countries. 

The  managing  editor  is  Ar¬ 
nold  Burnett,  and  Barney  Kirch- 
hof  is  his  assistant. 

First  Week  of  Offset; 
3-Color  Process  Job 

Holdresje,  Nebr. 
Within  its  first  week  of  offset 
publication,  the  Holdrege  Daily 
Citizen  became  the  first  offset 
daily  in  Nebraska  to  run  three- 
color  process  printing. 

“Not  only  that,”  said  Dwight 
King,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  newspaper,  “but  four  out 
of  our  first  five  issues  contained 
color.” 

The  82-year  old  Holdrege 
Daily  Citizen  went  on  edition 
with  a  three-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press  on  February  28. 
The  issue  containing  the  process 
color  ran  eight  pages. 

King  explained  that  the  proc¬ 
ess  color  work  was  done  on  the 
three-unit  press  by  using  the 
built-in  direct  printing  feature 
of  one  unit.  He  said,  “To  get 
the  eight-page  broadsheet  issue 
with  three-color  process  on  one 
side  of  one  web,  we  used  one 
unit  to  print  black  on  both  sides 


of  one  web.  The  second  unit 
was  used  to  print  black  on  both 
sides  of  the  second  web.  By 
direct  printing  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  unit,  we  added  the  second 
and  third  color  on  one  side  of 
one  of  the  webs.” 

• 

Students  Record 
Communications 
Notes  in  a  File 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Journalism  students  in  both 
college  and  high  school  are 
profiting  from  a  file  of  “com¬ 
munications  notes”  being  assem¬ 
bled  at  Midwestern  University 
here. 

Each  week,  advanced  jour¬ 
nalism  students  submit  notes 
on  3  X  5  index  cards.  Each  is  a 
brief  description  of  a  significant 
and  current  article  pertaining 
to  mass  communications.  A  file 
of  communications  notes,  as 
compiled  over  the  years  by  sub¬ 
ject,  is  available  to  journalsim 
students  for  independent  study 
and  class  reports. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester, 
the  notes  are  dittoed  and  sent 
to  Wichita  Falls  and  area  high 
school  journalism  teachers,  for 
use  by  their  clas.ses. 

Theodore  W.  Landphair,  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  Mid¬ 
western,  got  the  idea  from  grad¬ 
uate  work  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  where  communications 
notes  are  assembled  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form  for  the  benefit  of 
faculty  and  students.  He  added 
the  permanent  index  card  file 
feature  and  the  distribution  of 
notes  to  high  schools. 

“These  notes  aid  us  all,”  Mr. 
Landphair  says.  “They  intro¬ 
duce  journalism  students  to  pro¬ 
fessional  periodicals,  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  read  from 
week  to  week  in  an  area  which 
interests  them,  and  pass  the 
benefit  of  the  research  on  to 
college  and  high  school  students 
with  similar  interests.  Their 
index-card  form  makes  them  a 
portable  and  lasting  reference 
tool.” 

One  side  of  the  card  lists  stu¬ 
dent’s  name,  date,  and  course. 
The  other  serves  as  an  anno¬ 
tated  bibliography,  listing  au¬ 
thor,  title,  other  publication  de¬ 
tails,  and  a  miniature  book  re¬ 
port. 

“We  are  building  a  substan¬ 
tial  file  in  several  areas,”  Mr. 
Landphair  noted.  “Students  in 
a  particular  course,  such  as  His¬ 
tory  of  American  Journalism, 
have  a  ready-made  bibliography 
at  their  disposal,  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  contribute  to  that 
bibliography  as  the  course  pro¬ 
gresses.” 
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2"«  BEST  WAY 

TO  REACH  CUSTOMERS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 

The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 
that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else 
but  General  Electric  could  of¬ 
fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it? 

Whata  way  to  reach  customers! 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


For  pricot  and  minimum  quantities,  write: 

G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 
General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.U 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 

name  _ 


FIRM  NAME. 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 


.ZIP  CODE. 


.STATE. 


(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  for  resale  or  self-liquidation.) 
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CIRCUIATION 


Turnover  Problems 
Tackled  At  Hammond 


Chicago 

Collection  by  carriers  twice  a 
month  instead  of  weekly,  de¬ 
livery  of  the  Sunday  bundle  to 
the  boy’s  door,  keeping  the  route 
hard  to  get  and  providing  a 
good  profit  for  the  boy  is  helping 
to  solve  carrier  turnover  at  the 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times, 

Roland  Erickson,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Times,  stressed 
these  points  recently  while  ex¬ 
plaining  the  newspaper’s  women 
counselor  system  to  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Customers  like  the  bi-weekly 
collection  and  the  carrier  en¬ 
joys  the  extra  time  off,  Mr. 
Erickson  said,  observing  that 
“collections  have  always  been 
the  biggest  reason  for  boys 
quitting,  (E&P,  April  9,  page 
12)  so  we  have  cut  this  problem 
in  half.” 

No  Jobs  On  Phone 

Boys  who  apply  by  telephone 
for  a  route  are  told  they  must 
fill  out  a  route  application  be¬ 
fore  they  are  considered.  The 
application  is  mailed  to  the  out¬ 
lying  areas  but  in  the  city  the 
boy  must  come  to  the  Times 
office  and  get  it. 

With  areas  of  20  to  35  car¬ 
riers,  the  Times  averaged  one 
interested  reply  for  each  seven 
letters  mail^  to  women.  The 
letters  explained  the  type  of 
counseling  work  involved. 

Each  woman  who  wrote  the 
newspaper  was  interviewed  in 
her  home.  The  50  per  cent  who 
were  accepted  were  given  reg¬ 
ular  employe  application  forms 
and  asked  to  talk  it  over  with 
their  husbands. 

A  general  picture  of  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  counselor,  the 
Times  discov'ered  is:  She  is  36 
to  49  years  old,  no  children 
under  school  age,  husband  aver¬ 
ages  $8,000  a  year  pay,  she  has 
access  to  a  car  at  any  time  (the 
Times  pays  for  business  miles 
driven),  she  is  an  organized 
person,  and  is  interested  in 
working  but  not  a  full  week. 

Zone  managers  train  the 
counselors  in  actual  work  situ¬ 
ations  and  the  women  attend 
combination  sales  meetings  and 
training  sessions  about  once  a 
month. 

A  newspaper  the  size  of  the 
Times  (63,102  circulation)  with 
a  good  district  manager  opera¬ 
tion  can  easily  work  with  a  cir¬ 


culation  manager  and  one  as¬ 
sistant,  in  Mr.  Erickson’s 
opinion,  although  the  Times  has 
two  assistants.  Expense  of  the 
extra  assistant  is  covered  by  the 
lower  cost  of  the  women  coun¬ 
selor  system,  he  said. 

20-Hour  Week 

Women  are  paid  on  the  basis 
of  a  20-hour-week  minimum  al¬ 
though  some  weeks  they  might 
work  as  few  as  six  or  eight 
hours.  The  areas  they  have 
average  12  hours  of  actual  work 
a  week  plus  some  standby  time 
on  nights  when  they  don’t  have 
any  shortages  to  deliver.  Any 
additional  time  they  work  over 
the  20  hours  is  paid  on  an 
hourly  wage  basis,  which  has 
happened  seldom. 

Mr.  Erickson  reported  that  he 
was  completely  surprised  when 
the  most  expensive  Hammond 
suburb  produced  the  highest 
percentage  of  useable  applica¬ 
tions.  Homes  in  the  area  start 
at  $18,000  and  get  a  great  deal 
more  expensive,  he  said. 

The  woman  counselor  in  that 
area  is  married  to  a  certified 
public  accountant  employed  at 
U.  S.  Steel  Company,  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  with  a  lot  of 
enjoyment  evident  in  her  work. 
• 

Bradshaw  Moves 
To  Seattle  P-I 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Dan  Starr,  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  has 
announced  a  new  position  in  the 
executive  line-up  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper’s  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Robert  M.  Bradshaw,  former 
circulation  director  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  and  later  as¬ 
sociate  circulation  director  of 
the  Sew  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can,  was  named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Post-Intelligencer. 

William  J.  Kelly  continues  as 
circulation  manager.  Named  as 
state  circulation  manager  is 
Donald  Rodewald,  who  has  had 
experience  in  both  the  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco  areas. 

• 

Deatl  Paper  Fined 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Vancouver  Times  sus¬ 
pended  publication  a  year  ago 
but  its  troubles  continue.  Van¬ 
couver  Times  Publishing  Co., 
Ltd.,  was  fined  $7,508  in  Police 
Court  on  five  counts  under  the 
Excise  Act. 


GIRL  AMONG  SCHOLARS 

Three  judges  spent  a  good 
many  hours  going  through  150 
applications  for  the  first  annual 
Newspaper  Carrier  Scholar¬ 
ships  offered  by  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times. 

When  they  finished,  they  had 
three  winners  of  the  $1,000 
scholarships — two  boys  and  a 
girl. 

Carolyn  Skube,  17,  of  Forest 
City,  plans  to  use  her  scholar¬ 
ship  in  a  progrram  leading  to  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
nursing  education.  She  covers  a 
route  of  63  customers. 

Other  winners  announced  by 
Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr.,  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Times,  are  Walter  Loven, 
19,  a  sophomore  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Scranton,  and  Richard 
Grayek,  17,  high  school  senior. 

Tie  Score 

Cincinnati 

Ad  coincidences  —  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  Times-Sta/r 
and  Cincinnati  Enquirer  both 
had  ’66  baseball  opening  day 
sections  of  44  pages. 


Post-Dispatch  Annual 
Workshop  Aug.  15-19 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  Washington  University  will 
conduct  their  fourth  annual 
workshop  this  summer  on  the 
use  of  the  daily  newspaper  as  a 
“living”  teaching  aid  Aug.  15-19. 

Educators  experienced  in 
practical  use  of  newspapers  in 
the  classroom  will  serve  as  con¬ 
sultants.  Writers  and  editors  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  will  discuss 
the  place  and  importance  of 
newspapers  in  our  daily  lives. 

• 

Gannett  Daily  Gets 
Award  from  Eagles 

Elmira,  N.Y. 

The  Star-Gazette  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  national  Eagles  Club 
Civic  Award  for  community 
leadership  and  outstanding  cov¬ 
erage  of  local  news  events. 
Arthur  S.  Ehrmann  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  editor  of  the  Eagles 
National  Magazine,  came  to 
Elmira  to  make  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Burton  A.  Blazer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Ganett 
paper. 


Papers’  Trucks  Set 
Low  Casualty  Rate 


Winners  in  the  25th  annual  PRIVATE  MOTOR 

ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving  CARRIER  DIVISION 
Campaign  were  announced  by  (Circulation  up  to  20,000  copies) 

Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel 
Smith  at  the  ANPA  Convention  operated  23  vehicles  288,417 
this  week.  miles  without  an  accident. 

For  the  fourth  successive  (Circulation  20,001  to 

year  the  accident  rate  for  news-  ca  nnA  /.onipoi 

paper  vehicles  was  less  than  one  „  ,  Ti.  .ru, 
and  8  /10  accidents  per  100,000  t  oL  oT' T 

miles.  Last  year,  601  newspa-  erated  18  vehicles  399,048  miles 

pers  operated  8,276  vehicles  a  . 

total  distance  of  201,303,586 

miles,  experiencing  3,588  acci-  100,000  copies) 

dents  for  a  rate  of  1.78  accidents  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and 
per  100,000  miles.  News-Press  operated  2  vehicles 

During  1965  the  601  newspa-  23,324  miles  without  an  accident, 
pers  operated  in  excess  of  201  (Circulation  in  excess  of 

million  miles  with  only  five  fa-  100,000  copies) 

talities.  Bodily  injury  and  prop-  Dallas  (Texas)  Times  Herald 
erty  damage  loss  amount^  to  operated  15  vehicles  587,334 
$299,078.  This  demonstrates  the  miles  with  2  accidents,  a  rate  of 
major  contribution  of  the  pub-  .34  accidents  per  100,000  miles, 
lishing  business  to  the  reduction  CONTRACT  MOTOR 

of  deaths  and  injuries  on  the  CARRIER  DIVISION 
highways.  Smith  obser^•ed  Calif.)  News-Press 

The  campaign  represents  the  ^  ^  operated  for  its  account  24 
argest  single  class  safety  opera-  without 

tion  in  existence  in  the  United  . ,  . 

States  and  Canada.  During  its  w  ii- 

2i5-year  history  it  has  recorded  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
31/4  billion  miles  of  driving  on  had  operated  for  its  account 
an  around-the-clock  exposure  vehicles  1,130,984  miles  withou 
basis,  experiencing  an  accident  accident, 
rate  of  only  2.07  accidents  per  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
100,000  miles.  and  Journal-Courier  had  oper- 

The  winners  in  each  category  ated  for  its  account  5  vehicles 

72,900  miles  without  an  accident 
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USIA  to  Get 
More  Papers 
Via  Airmail 

Washington 

More  airmail  editions  of  U.S. 
newspapers  will  be  available  at 
United  States  Information 
Agency  libraries  around  the 
world  as  the  result  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  launched  recently  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Initially  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  have  ex¬ 
pressed  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  the  project,  according  to 
Leonard  H.  Marks,  director  of 
USIA. 

Marks  said  the  idea  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Ray  McHugh,  head  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  who  wondered  why 
only  the  international  editions 
of  two  newspapers  were  avail¬ 
able.  Marks  replied  that  USIA 
couldn’t  afford  airmail  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  regular  mailings  would 
defeat  the  timeliness  of  news. 

Contact  was  then  made  with 
Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  general 
manager,  who  took  it  up  with  the 
directors  and  then  circularized 
the  membership. 

The  plan  as  outlined  requires 
a  publisher  to  airmail,  at  his 
own  expense,  one  edition  daily 
of  his  paper  to  any  one  of  the 
168  libraries,  58  reading  rooms 
and  142  bi-national  centers 
abroad  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  months  and  then  rotate  if 
he  so  desires. 

Eventually,  Marks  said,  he 
hopes  for  greater  participation 
by  publishers  in  smaller  towns 
throughout  the  United  States  so 
that  readers  abroad  can  capture 
the  breadth  and  diversity  of  the 
American  press. 

• 


Deadline  Club 
Elects  McQuiddy 

The  Deadline  Club,  the  New 
York  City  Professional  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
journalism  society,  elected 
Arthur  McQuiddy,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  as 
president  at  a  dinner  April  18. 
He  succeeds  Thomas  P.  Cole¬ 
man,  Associated  Press. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
Jesse  C.  Bogue,  United  Press 
International;  Robert  R.  Metz, 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Joseph  L.  Oppen- 
heimer.  Standard  &  Poor’s  Cor¬ 
poration,  vicepresidents;  Thomas 
C.  Abbott,  General  Motors 
Corporation,  secretary;  William 


Mullane,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary;  Russell  Wilks  Jr.,  Charles 
Pfizer  &  Co.,  reporting  secre¬ 
tary;  John  A.  Crone,  honorary 
secretary;  Frank  Latham,  Look 
magazine,  editor  of  Deadliner; 
Charles  Speaks,  editorial  con¬ 
sultant,  treasurer;  Robert  H. 
Jones,  General  Electric  Co.,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer. 

New  members  added  to  the 
Executive  Council  are  Thomas 
P.  Coleman,  Associated  Press, 
chairman;  Norton  Mockridge, 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Stm;  John  Luter,  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism;  Lawrence  F. 
Mihlon,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Jersey) ;  Don  A.  Schanche, 


Holiday  Magazine. 

Hilarious  sports  stories  were 
related  at  the  dinner  by  “Red” 
Smith,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Sports  columnist; 
Jimmy  Cannon,  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American  sports  columnist, 
and  Willard  Mullin,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  sports 
cartoonist. 

• 

Association  Aide 

Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  retained  Arthur  J. 
Voehman  Jr.  of  Frankfort  as  its 
secretary-manager  to  succeed 
Victor  R.  Portmann  who  will 
retire  May  15  after  24  years  in 
the  position. 


A  WHITLOCK  PROGRAM  CAN  HELP  vou  ACHIEVE 

MORE  OF  EVERY¬ 
THING  YOU  WANT 
IN  A  SUCCESSFUL 
CIRCULATION 
PROMOTIONI 


Guild  Pay  Raised 

Seiattle 

An  agreement  granting  pay  ! 
and  other  improvements  over 
the  next  two  years  at  the 
Seattle  Times  and  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  was  ratified 
recently  by  members  of  the  ; 
Seattle  -  Tacoma  Newspaper 
Guild.  General  wage  boosts 
ranged  from  $2.75  to  $6  a  week.  i 
Desk  editors,  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  artists  and  display-  ; 
advertising  salesmen,  at  the  top 
minimum,  will  receive  increases 
of  $3.25  this  year  and  $4  next  ; 
year.  This  will  raise  the  top 
scales  to  $170  weekly  this  year 
and  $180  next.  A  fourth  week  i 
of  vacation  after  15  years,  in- 
stead  of  20  was  added.  | 


mors 

IIIUI  V 


new  home  delivered  subscribers. 

holding  power  on  present  subscribers. 

sales  enthusiasm  from  circulation  personnel. 

carrier  participation. 

circulation  revenue. 

real  value  as  a  reader  service. 


A  self-liquidating  public  service  offer  that  will  make  a  profit  for  your  newspaper. 


Complete  information  on  how  Whitlock’s 
Circulation  Promotion  Program  can  serve 
your  newspaper  is  available  without 
obligation.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 


WHITLOCK  and  COMPANY,  INC. 

7425  W.  LAKE  STREET  RIVER  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 

An  Organization  Of  Newspaper  People  Serving  Newspapers _ 
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‘A  Blanket  of  Silence’ 
In  Alabama  Attaeked 


Gannett  Co. 
Buys  Group 
Of  Weeklies 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Southein  New  Jersey  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Gannett  Company  Inc., 
has  entei-ed  an  agreement  to 
buy  the  10  weekly  newspapers 
of  the  Suburban  Newspaper 
Group  Inc.,  Cherry  Hill. 

This  was  announced  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Stretch,  a  member  of 
the  Iward  of  directors  of  the 
Gannett  Company  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Caniden  Courier- 
Pout,  and  Frank  K.  Kelemen, 
chairman  on  the  board  of  the 
Suburban  Newspaper  Group. 

No  change  is  contemplated  in 
the  personnel  or  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  weeklies. 

“Expansion  of  the  Gannett 
organization  into  the  weekly 
newspaper  field  in  South  Jersey 
is  part  of  a  policy  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  public 
service  and  coverage  of  home¬ 
town  news  in  a  growing  com¬ 
munity,”  Stretch  said. 

“Even  more  than  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  a  weekly  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  detailed  account  of  the 
news  in  its  own  neighborhood.” 

80.000  Circulation 

The  10  weeklies  of  the  Subur¬ 
ban  Group  have  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  80,000  in  Camden 
and  Burlington  Counties,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  Atkins,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Atkins  noted  that  the  Subur¬ 
ban  organization  started  11 
years  ago  with  the  Delnu'ure 
Tov'nship  Xews  and  a  weekly 
paid  circulation  of  less  than 
1,000.  The  Delaware  Township 
News  later  became  the  Cherry 
Hill  Xews.  The  News  absorbed 
the  Suburban  and  later  the 
HntUlon  (iazette. 

In  1961  the  group  moved 
from  headquarters  on  Chapel 
Avenue  in  Cherry  Hill  to  a 
modern  plant  at  1111  Union 
Avenue,  Cherry  Hill.  At  that 
time,  the  Community  .Vcw.s, 
.serving  Pennsauken  and  Mer- 
chantville,  was  acquired. 

7,595  Paid  Circulation 

One  of  the  weeklies,  the 
Cherry  Hill  News,  recently  was 
accepted  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation  with  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  7,595.  Atkins  said 
the  largest  circulation  of  the 
group  is  that  of  the  Suburban 
with  more  than  24,000  copies 
delivered  free  each  week  in 
the  Collingswood-Haddon  Town- 
.ship-Oaklyn  area. 

The  fifth  Camden  County 


news})aper  is  the  Ciric  Press. 
In  Burlington  County  there  are 
the  Moorestown  News-Chroni¬ 
cle,  the  Jounml  (in  Cinnamin- 
son.  Riverside  and  Delran 
Township),  the  Banner  (in 
Beverly  and  Edgewater  Park), 
the  Willingslmro  Suburban  and 
the  Ereshnm  Township  News, 
which  was  founded  less  than 
three  months  ago. 

• 

Boytl  Family  Buys 
Weekly  in  Kansas 

Jewell,  Kans. 

Sale  of  the  Jewell  County 
Republicnn  to  the  Boyd  Family 
Publishers,  owners  of  several 
other  Kan.sas  weeklies,  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Everett  and  R.  L. 
Palmer,  brothers  who  had  oper¬ 
ated  the  w’eekly  since  1924.  The 
paper  had  been  in  the  family 
since  the  early  1880’s. 

The  Boyds  also  own  the  Jewell 
County  Record  at  Mankato, 
Kan.sas,  but  will  continue  to 
print  a  se|)arate  edition  for 
Jewell. 

M.  R.  Krehbiel  of  Norton, 
Kansas,  negotiated  the  trans¬ 
action. 

• 

Group  ill  Alabama 
Buys  Obi  W  eekly 

Prattville,  Ala. 

The  Pmttville  [Progress,  one 
of  the  oldest  weekly  newspapers 
in  Alabama,  w’as  sold  recently 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Uoster  to  a  group 
of  newspapermen  from  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Syd  S.  Gould  and  Associates 
handled  this  sale  as  well  as  the 
recently  announced  sale  of  the 
Franklin  (La.)  Banner- Tribune. 

• 

Editor  for  Shopper 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle  has 
named  Mrs.  Joan  Mills  as  editor 
of  its  Sunday  shopping  guide, 
;i2-page  tabloid  to  have  home- 
delivered  circulation  of  40,000 
copies,  starting  May  1. 


APPRECIATION  —  Richard  J. 
Hartford,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  accepts  Girl  Scout 
plaque  from  Mrs.  Edgar  Butler, 
Connecticut  Valley  Council  presi¬ 
dent,  the  award  citing  the  Gan¬ 
nett  daily's  contributions  to  Girl 
Scouting. 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  is  con¬ 
sidering  arguments  that  it 
should  strike  down  Alabama’s 
anti-electioneering  law  and 
throw  off  what  a  lawyer  called 
the  “blanket  of  silence”  it  places 
on  the  press  on  Election  Day. 

The  plea  was  lodged  by  at¬ 
torneys  for  James  E.  Mills,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  who  is  charged  with 
violating  the  law  by  writing  an 
editorial  on  Election  Day,  1962, 
that  ■was  construed  as  “election¬ 
eering.” 

“We  see  no  legitimate  interest 
in  Alabama’s  curtailing  expres¬ 
sion,”  Alfred  Swedlaw,  a  Bir¬ 
mingham  attorney,  said  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  law  as  a  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment’s  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  free  press. 

Its  broad  sweep,  he  added, 
“has  had  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
press  of  Alabama  generally.” 

However,  Burgin  Hawkins, 
chief  deputy  district  attorney  of 
Birmingham,  said  the  1940  law 
“plays  an  important  part  in 
having  an  orderly  election.” 

Hawkins  said  “the  evil  sought 
to  be  prevented  is  corruption  of 
the  electorate.”  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  now,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  people  who 
will  vote  for  the  first  time  under 
the  1965  voting  rights  law  are 
“illiterates  who  will  have  diffi¬ 
culties  at  the  polls.” 

Corrupt  Practices  Act 

The  Alabama  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  act  forbids  “any  person  on 
any  Election  Day  ...  to  do  any 
electioneering  or  to  solicit  any 
votes  ...  in  support  or  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  proposition  that  is 
lieing  voted  on  the  day  on  which 
the  election  affecting  such  .  .  . 
propositions  is  being  held.” 

Mills  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  trial,  but  the  Alabama 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  law  would  apply  to  the 
charge  against  him.  A  convic¬ 
tion  could  carry  a  maximum 
penalty  of  six  months  in  the 
county  jail  or  six  months  of 
hard  labor. 

In  the  editorial.  Mills  said 
Birmingham  Mayor  Art  Hanes 
had  proposed  “to  buy  the  votes 
of  city  employes  with  a  promise 
of  pay  raises  which  would  co.st 
the  taxpayers  nearly  a  million 
dollars  a  year.” 

He  .said  this  “was  another 
good  reason  why  the  voters 
should  vote  overwhelmingly  to¬ 
day  in  favor  of  Mayor-Council 
government.” 

The  election  that  day,  Nov.  6, 


1962,  was  to  determine  whether 
the  existing  commission  form  of 
government  should  be  retained 
or  whether  it  should  be  replaced 
by  a  Mayor-Council  form. 

Joining  Swedlaw  in  arguing 
Mills’  case  before  the  high  court, 
Attorney  Kenneth  Perrine  of 
Birmingham  attacked  the  law  as 
unconstitutionally  vague.  Per¬ 
rine  said  a  man  could  violate  it 
by  telling  his  wife  on  Election 
Day  “to  go  down  and  vote  for 
someone.” 

Question  of  ('onsliiiilioiiulily 

Under  the  law,  he  said,  “a 
blanket  of  silence  is  placed  on 
tbe  electorate  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  for  tbe  whole  day.” 

Swedlaw  said  Mills  “freely 
concedes  he  wrote  the  editorial 
and  caused  it  to  be  published.” 
Thus,  he  said,  the  law’s  consti¬ 
tutionality  is  the  only  question 
remaining  in  the  case. 

“Mills  should  not  be  subjected 
to  a  criminal  conviction  to  main¬ 
tain  his  constitutional  rights,” 
the  lawyer  said. 

Defending  the  law,  Leslie  Hall, 
assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Alabama,  said  he  knows  of  no 
other  newsman  being  pro.secuted 
under  it. 

And  Hawkins,  who  carried  the 
brunt  of  defending  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  Mills,  said  “more  damage 
can  be  done  in  the  printed  word” 
than  soliciting  votes  at  a  polling 
place. 

The  law  is  designed  to  make 
sure  voters  can  make  their 
choices  unmolested,  Hawkins 
said,  and  has  to  be  looked  at  with 
common  sense. 

“Let  an  editor  for  364  days  a 
year  expound  any  cause  he  de¬ 
sires,”  Hawkins  said.  “The  stat¬ 
ute  is  not  asking  too  much  to 
.say  that  on  one  day  of  the  year, 
don’t  ])ublish  an  editorial  solicit¬ 
ing  votes.” 

• 

Baisil  Dean  Heads 
Canadian  Dailies 

Basil  Dean,  publi.sher  of  the 
Edimmton  Journal,  w’as  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  metding. 

Aurele  Gratton,  executive 
vicepresident  and  publisher  of 
Le  Droit,  Ottawa,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident,  and  Ralph 
Costello,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal  and  Evening 
Timcs-Globe,  was  elected  second 
vicepresident.  D.  S.  Perigoe, 
vicepresident  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
was  elected  treasurer. 
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riASSIFlED  CLINIC. 

Formula  for  Setting 
Growth  in  Motion 

By  Sian  Fineness. 

CAM,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 


If  attendance,  enthusiasm  and 
interest  are  any  indication,  it 
looks  like  a  lot  of  New  Enprland 
newspapers  are  in  the  process 
of  upgrading  their  classified 
operations. 

Over  140  delegates  attended  a 
Classified  Sales  Clinic  recently 
sponsored  and  organized  by  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspapers 
Advertising  Bureau. 

A  good  number  of  smaller 
dailies  were  represented,  and  for 
many  of  the  CAMs  and  super¬ 
visors,  it  was  the  first  classified 
meeting  of  any  kind  they’d 
attended. 

Morley  Piper,  director  of  the 
New  England  Bureau  said,  “We 
expected  50  or  so  and  we  got 
almost  150.  Reaction  from  those 
who  attended  and  from  their 
advertising  managers  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.” 

Keynote  speaker  was  Joe 
Lynch,  CAM  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  who  said:  “I’m  not 
talking  theory  but  I’m  giving 
you  proven  facts  when  I  tell  you 
it’ll  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world — in  your  linage,  reve¬ 
nue  and  grrowth — when  you  get 
out  of  the  amateur  league  and 
join  the  professionals  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  industry. 

“You  can  systematically  set 
greater  growth  in  motion,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Lynch,  “with  things 
like  weekly  meetings  with  your 
staffs  that  stress  the  professional 
attitude,  that  sell  your  people 
on  their  product  and  their  com¬ 
pany,  that  provide  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  elements  of 
your  competition — their  rates, 
strengths,  weaknesses.” 

According  to  Mr.  Lynch,  “It’s 
not  the  ‘phone  room’  anymore. 
It’s  the  telephone  salesroom. 
They’re  not  adtakers.  They’re 
I  members  of  the  telephone  sales 
staff,  professional  Ad-Visors. 

“Don’t  stay  away  from  an 
advertiser  because  you  feel  that 
his  last  promotion  laid  an  egg. 
Get  right  back  in  there  and  find 
out  why.  Then  you  can  do  a 
better  job  next  time.  Become  a 
part  of  that  man’s  staff.  Make 
yourself  indispensable  to  his 
business  routine.” 

In  a  presentation  geared  to 
demonstrating  “How  to  Sell 
More  Classified  by  Making  Clas¬ 
sified  Sell  More,”  Mark  R.  Arn¬ 
old,  vicepresident,  retail-classi¬ 
fied  division.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  examined  Automotive, 
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Real  Estate  and  Boating  copy  to 
demonstrate  lower  cost-per-pros- 
pects  achieved  through  better 
copy.  I 

*  *  *  1 

COULD  IT  HAPPEN?  | 

A  labor  spokesman  has  asked 
an  Interim  Committee  of  the  | 

California  legislature  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  all  job  list¬ 
ings  should  be  listed  with  the 
State,  with  penalty  provisions 
of  0.2%  of  payroll  for  from  two 
to  eight  weeks  for  employers  not 
listing  their  openings. 

The  request  was  informal,  will 
probably  not  be  taken  up  this 
year  and  even  if  considered  and 
acted  upon  would  not  become 
law,  but  if  legislation  of  this 
kind  were  enacted — by  the 
States  or  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  —  private  employment 
agencies  would  certainly  be  af¬ 
fected,  as  would  newspaper  clas¬ 
sified  advertising. 

•  *  ♦ 

10-DAY  RATE  FAVORED 

San  Francisco 

A  classified  advertising  con¬ 
tract  providing  concessions  for 
a  10-day  rate  is  favored  by  Har 
Henry,  CAM,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News.  “Such  con¬ 
tracts,”  he  says,  “should  be  can¬ 
cellable  on  fulfillment.” 

Mr.  Henry’s  studies  showed 
that  half  such  contracts  placed 
with  the  M-N  were  ordered  dis¬ 
continued  before  the  10-day  run 
had  ended.  But  the  remainder 
which  ran  the  full  time  included 
copy  for  services  which  con¬ 
tinued.  Speaking  before  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  Mr. 
Henry  said  the  benefits  of  a  long 
term  contract  were  shared  by  | 
advertiser  reader  and  newspaper  | 
equally.  i 

His  experience  had  shown  that  I 
a  two-line  ad  which  appeared 
for  10  days  was  preferable  to  ; 
fully-descriptive  copy  placed  ! 
briefiy.  Expressing  his  belief  I 
that  no  one  should  run  a  single 
insertion  want  ad,  Mr.  Henry 
said  responsibility  for  rate 
schedules  which  encouraged  mul-  i 
tiple-copy  placements  and  classi-  | 
fied  sections  rested  with  man¬ 
agement. 

But  too  many  managements,  I 
he  noted,  restricted  classified 
growth  by  barring  experimenta-  ; 
tion  and  untried  ideas. 
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Positive  control  of  the  "^Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  In  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
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I  PI  BREAKFAST 


LBJ  Opposes  Press 
Talks  on  Viet  Nam 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Anton  F.  Peterson,  general  manager,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
and  News;  J.  W.  Dickey,  vicechairman  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  and  News;  and  Stanton  R.  Cook,  production  manager,  Chicago 
Tribune. 


Current  feeling  at  the  White 
House  is  that  President  Johnson 
will  not  have  to  ask  Congress 
for  a  tax  increase  this  year, 
Merriman  Smith,  United  Press 
International  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent,  told  publishers  and 
editors  at  the  service’s  annual 
breakfast  on  opening  day  of  the 
ANPA  convention. 

After  conditioning  his  large 
audience  with  what  he  called 
“wake  up  exercises,”  consisting 
of  some  wise  cracks  about  the 
President  and  his  family,  Mr. 
Smith  got  to  the  serious  side 
concerning  the  economy,  the 
Viet  Nam  war  and  the  present 
mood  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

He  said  the  next  six  months 
could  be  the  most  difficult  time 
the  President  will  experience 
since  entering  the  White  House. 

^’on't  Risk  Questioning 

“He  is  well  aware  of  what’s 
ahead,”  the  vetran  coi  respond- 
ent  said,  “and  this  may  account 
for  recent  periods  when  he 
.seemed  less  than  ebullient.  He 
has  not  been  having  more  press 
conferences  recently  for  the 
principal  reason  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  in  South  Viet  Nam 
has  been  too  delicate  to  risk 
hard-line  questioning  which  con¬ 
ceivably  could  influence  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Saigon,  as  w’ell  as  in 
Hanoi. 

There  is  a  somewhat  testy  at¬ 
mosphere  at  the  White  House 
these  days,  Mr.  Smith  said,  and 
he  thinks  it  is  understandable 
since  the  President  and  his  staff 
are  fru.strated  by  the  political 
unrest  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  civil 
rights  unrest  in  this  country. 

The  Johnson  people  see  some 
easing  in  the  price  structure 
soon,  although  the  March  cost 
of  living  index  inched  up  a  bit, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
feeling  there  will  be  no  tax  hike 
this  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Smith. 

He  added  that  it  was  inac¬ 
curate  to  describe  Mr.  Johnson’s 
general  mood  as  glum,  moody, 
depressed,  as  has  been  reported 
in  print. 

“He  strikes  me  now  more  as 
a  man  highly  pre-occupied  with 
a  number  of  serious,  frustrating 
problems,”  he  said.  “Frustrated 
he  may  be,  and  irritable  at  times. 
But  not  depressed.  There  are 
not  many  chuckles  in  the  com¬ 
muniques,  reports  and  cables 
that  flow  over  his  desk  every 
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day.  If  he  found  much  to  laugh 
about  these  days,  I  think  I’d  be 
worried.” 

Provides  Some  Laughs 

Mr.  Smith  provided  several 
chuckles  for  his  audience.  Sam¬ 
ples: 

“Mr.  Johnson  is  in  the  habit 
of  correcting  mistakes  quickly. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  mistakes  of 
others. 

“If  they  put  in  a  drive-in  the¬ 
ater  instead  of  the  public  park 
Mr.  Johnson  wants  across  the 
river  from  his  home  in  Texas 
he  can  sit  on  the  porch  and 
watch  old  George  Hamilton 
movies. 

“Some  liberal  friends  want  to 
give  Luci  Bird  and  Pat  Nugent 
the  state  of  Alabama  for  a  wed¬ 
ding  present,  but  Governor  Wal¬ 
lace  has  other  ideas.  He  w^ants 
to  put  the  state  in  his  wife’s 
name. 

“Mr.  Johnson  doesn’t  want  his 
press  conferences  on  tv  because 
it  was  interfering  with  the 
scheduled  programming  in  Aus¬ 
tin  (the  Johnson  station  in 
Austin,  Tex.). 

“When  informed  of  recent 
printed  speculation  ‘Is  God 
Dead,’  the  President  said  ‘I’ll  be 
damned.  I  never  felt  better  in 
my  life.’  ” 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  didn’t  mind 
making  such  remarks  because 
“I  don’t  have  to  go  back  there.” 

Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
UPI,  paid  tribute  to  the  serv'ice’s 
Viet  Nam  staff  and  introduced 


several  members  of  the  domestic 
staff. 

Stewart  Hensley,  UPI  state 
department  correspondent,  said 
several  trips  to  Viet  Nam  and 
long  years  following  matters  at 
the  Washington  end  have  “failed 
to  endow  me  w'ith  the  clarity  of 
perception  which  some  people 
acquire  on  a  four-day  junket  to 
Saigon.” 

He  said  the  political  turmoil  in 
Viet  Nam  threatens  the  efforts 
of  American  officials  to  bring 
some  stability  to  this  area; 
threatens  to  undermine  the 
progress  achieved  at  great  cost 
on  the  military  front. 

“It  may  prove  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  with  than  the  armed 
attacks  of  the  Viet  Cong  and 
their  North  Vietnamese  support¬ 
ers,  since  the  United  States  can¬ 
not  attack  it  frontally,”  Mr. 
Hensley  declared. 

“The  Johnson  administration 
appears  to  be  w'histling  in  the 
dark  ...  in  an  effort  to  hide  its 
fears  of  the  unknown  political 


perils  lurking  ahead. 

Public  assertions  by  U.S.  of¬ 
ficials  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  simply  engaged  in  working 
out  their  destiny  by  normal 
democratic  processes  fail  to  re¬ 
flect  the  deep  uncertainty  in 
Washington  and  Saigon  as  to 
whether  trae  stability  can  be 
achieved.” 

He  said  the  administration  is 
understandably  reluctant  to  ad¬ 
mit  in  public  the  possibility  of 
chaos,  which  w’ould  render  the 
U.S.  military  position  untenable 
or  the  emergence  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  might  make  a  deal 
with  the  communists. 

Urban  .Affairs  Specialist 

Among  the  innovations  in  the 
news  report  itself,  Thomason 
cited  the  appointment  of  Maggie 
Bellows  as  a  specialist  on  urban 
affairs. 

Other  highlights  of  the  re¬ 
port: 

For  the  eleventh  consecutive 
year  UPI  subscribers  in  Latin 
America  increased  in  number, 
reaching  an  all-time  high  of  673, 
W’ith  129  in  Argentina  alone.  A 
national  Telephoto  network  was 
established  in  Biazil,  and  UPI’s 
computerized  stock  market  serv¬ 
ice  was  extended  to  Mexico  City. 

Newspictures  subscribers 
around  the  world  rose  to  a  total 
of  1  299  for  a  net  gain  of  34. 
The  UPI  picture  network  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  has  grown  to 
45,000  miles  and  now  reaches 
;39.3  cities.  Transmission  of  spot 
newspictures  in  color  was  in¬ 
creased. 

Services  to  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  were  expanded.  In  the 
U.S.,  a  total  of  2,982  broad¬ 
casters  now'  subscribe  to  UPI. 
The  UPi  Audio  Network,  the 
only  independent  source  of  news 
actualities  for  broadcasting, 
now  serves  stations  in  41  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Can¬ 
ada,  Mexico  and  South  Africa. 
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A.  W,  Herman,  assistant  secretary,  and  Bert  N.  Honea,  board 
chairman  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 
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PIONEER  AWARD,  for  purchasing  the  first  commercially  successful 
offset  press  built,  was  made  to  the  U.  S.  Banknote  Corporation 
during  ceremonies  April  19  at  The  Smithsonian  Institution  where 
the  original  press  has  been  placed  on  display.  The  historic  press, 
shown  here,  was  shipped  to  the  Banknote  firm  in  July,  1906.  Eugene 
J.  Garrity,  vicepresident  of  U.  S.  Banknote,  accepted  the  award 
from  George  S.  Dively  (left),  chairman  of  Harris-Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration. 


ELTRA  Profit 
Higher  in  1966; 
Officers  Renamed 

Shareholders  of  ELTRA  Cor¬ 
poration  re-elected  all  pi'esent 
directors  at  their  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Brooklyn.  Named  to 
the  Board  were  James  P.  Fal- 
vey,  William  J.  Flather  Jr.,  L. 
L.  Garber,  William  Barclay 
Harding,  Stanley  Hiller  Jr., 
Milo  B.  Hopkins,  George  M. 
Jones  Jr.,  J.  A.  Keller,  K.  H. 
Klipstein,  Sigfrid  K.  Lonegren, 
Charles  D.  McAllister,  Malcolm 
E.  McAlpin,  Robert  Pulleyn, 
Robert  T.  Rinear,  Glenn  E.  Tay¬ 
lor  Jr.,  and  Gurdon  W.  Wattles. 


justed  for  conversion  of  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  into  common)  for 
the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.  As 
of  Dec.  31,  1965,  there  were  3,- 
126,758  common  shares  out¬ 
standing  as  compared  with  2,- 
697,792  shares  a  year  ago. 

Earnings  before  preferred 
dividend  requirements  were  $4,- 
300,000  for  the  first  quarter 
1966  as  compared  with  $3,291,- 
000  for  the  same  quarter  last 
year.  There  were  544,304  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  outstanding. 

• 

Colorado  Graduates 
Receive  Recognition 

BoUU)E31,  Colo. 

Four  University  of  Colorado 
School  of  Journalism  alumni  re¬ 
ceived  special  recognitions  and 


At  the  directors’  meeting  the  nine  journalism  students  were 


Board  re-elected  Gurdon 
Wattles  as  its  chairman. 


W. 


awarded  10  scholarships  (April 
15)  at  the  school’s  annual 


The  Board  also  re-elected  J.  A.  awards  banquet. 


Keller,  president;  L.  L.  Garber, 
vicepresident;  W.  H.  Granville, 


Three  of  the  alumni  recogni¬ 
tions  were  made  by  the  School 


vicepresident;  Glenn  E.  Taylor  of  Journalism  faculty.  Recipi- 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  treasur-  ents  of  the  Outstanding  Gradu- 
er;  W.  G.  E.  Vreeland,  vice-  ates  awards  were: 
president;  F.  M.  Wistert,  vice-  Milton  Besser,  New  York, 
president;  David  H.  Spiller,  United  Nations  correspondent 
secretary;  W.  F.  Leach,  con-  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Miss  Helene  C.  Monberg, 
Washington,  D.  C.  independent 


troller;  R.  H.  Bayer,  assistant 
controller  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary;  A.  E.  Cinelli,  assistant  correspondent  for  news  media 


secretary  and  assistant  treasur 
er;  C.  F.  Lucek,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer; 
and  T.  F.  Conroy,  assistant 
treasurer. 

At  the  shareholders’  meeting, 
J.  A.  Keller,  president  of  EL¬ 
TRA  Corporation,  parent  of 


in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah 
and  Arizona. 

William  H.  Nelson,  Grand 
Junction,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Sentini‘1. 

The  fourth  graduate  to  be 
recognized  was  Richard  D. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  an-  Torpy  of  Denver.  He  received 
nounced  that  net  income  attrib-  the  citation  from  the  student 
utable  to  common  stock  amount-  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
ed  to  an  estimated  $4,100,000  as  the  outstanding  graduating 


for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1966  ($1.31  per  common  share) 


senior.  Torpy,  now  a  writer  in 
the  Denver  University  public  re- 


as  compared  with  $3,106,000  lations  office,  was  graduated 
($1.00  per  common  share  ad-  from  CU  in  Augpist,. 1965. 
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Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 


...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 


Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  COME  TO 

KEMP 
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544  Entries  Viewed 
For  Pulitzer  Prizes 


Eip:ht  Pulitzer  Prize  juries  in 
journalism,  consisting  of  36  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  met  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  recently  and 
examined  544  exhibits  entered 
in  supiK)rt  of  journalism  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  50th  annual 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 

The  awards  will  be  announced 
May  2  after  they  have  been 
voted  upon  by  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia.  All  prizes,  including 
those  for  letters,  drama  and  mu¬ 
sic,  are  made  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  which 
will  gather  at  Columbia  April 
28. 

Each  of  the  jurors  this  year 
was  assigned  to  one  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  categories.  These  cover 
public  service,  with  58  entries; 
general  local  reporting,  53;  spe¬ 
cial  local  reporting,  98;  national 
reporting,  63;  international  re¬ 
porting,  62;  editorial  writing, 
57;  cartooning,  75,  and  news 
photography,  78. 

The  jurors  exercise  their  in¬ 
dependent  and  collective  judg¬ 
ment  in  each  category  and  sub¬ 
mit  from  two  to  five  recommen¬ 
dations  each,  without  necessarily 


/  GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  \ 
;  COPY  OF  E&P  AND  t 

•write  for  your  own/ 

\  SUBSCRIPTION.  ✓ 

- 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  •50  Third  Avemic.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publicher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


City .  . State . Zip . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

•6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  510  a  year. 


F.  K.  Arthur  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald. 


Mort  Stern,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  Denver  Post. 

Nick  B.  Williams,  editor.  Log 


indicating  the  order  of  prefer¬ 
ence. 

The  jurors  are  advised  that 
their  recommendations  are  for 
the  information  and  advice  of 
the  Advisory  Board,  which  is 
charged  under  the  will  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  with  the  responsibility 
and  authority  to  select,  accept 
or  reject  these  recommendations. 
The  Advisory  Board’s  choices 
then  go  to  the  University 
Trustees  for  final  approval.  The 
prizes  are  administered  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

The  1966  Pulitzer  Prize  jour¬ 
nalism  jurors  and  their  assign¬ 
ments  were: 

1.  Public  Service 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Arthur  C.  Deck,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 

John  P.  Harris,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Hutchinson  (Kansas) 
News. 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

Arville  O.  Schaleben,  executive 
editor,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

2.  General  Local  &  Spot  News 
Reporting 


i  I  GET  \ 
\  THE  PITCH.  / 


Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram. 

Emmett  Dedmon,  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 


Fort  Angeles  Times. 


Gene  Robb,  publisher,  Albany  patch. 


7.  Cartoons 

John  E.  Leard,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 


(N.Y.)  Times  Union  and  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News. 

3.  Special  Local  &  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting 

Howard  C.  Cleavinger,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News. 


John  B.  Oakes,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page.  New  York  Times. 

John  Strohmeyer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe  Times. 

Thomas  Winship,  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 

8.  Photography 

Harding  Christ,  managing  edi- 


Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive  tor,  Cleveland  Press. 


editor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal. 

Dewitt  John,  editor,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

3.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor,  Arizona  Republic. 

4.  National  Reporting 
Robert  Lasch,  editor  of  the 

editorial  page,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 


James  G.  Bellows,  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

I.  William  Hill,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor,  Gannett  Newspapers 
(Rochester,  N.Y.). 

The  members  of  the  Advisory- 
Board  follow: 

President,  Grayson  Kirk,  Co- 


C.  A.  McKnight,  editor.  Char-  lumbia  University; 


lotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 


Barry  Bingham,  editor  and 


Donald  K.  Baldwin,  executive  publisher.  Courier- Journal  and 
editor,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Louisville  Times; 

Times  and  Evening  Independent.  Sevellon  Brown,  associate  edi- 
Paul  Veblen,  executive  editor,  tor.  Providence  Journal  &  Bui- 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-  letin; 


Press. 

5.  International  Reporting 
Daryle  M.  Feldmeir,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor-in- 
chief,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor; 

Turner  Catledge,  executive 


John  Herbert,  editor,  Quincy  editor.  New  York  Times; 


(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 


Norman  Chandler,  chairman 


Michael  J.  Ogden,  executive  of  the  board  &  president.  Times 
editor.  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour-  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 


nal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 


Kenneth  MacDonald,  vicepres- 


Robert  C.  Notson,  executive  ident  and  editor,  Des  Moines 


editor,  Portland  Oregonian.  Register  &  Tribune; 

Robert  M.  White,  II,  editor  W.  D.  Maxwell,  vicepresident 
and  publisher,  Mexico  (Mo.)  and  editor,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Evening  Ledger.  Ralph  McGill,  publisher,  At- 

6.  Editorial  lanta  Constitution; 

Price  Day,  editor-in-chief,  Bal-  Paul  Miller,  president,  Gan- 
timore  (Md.)  Sun.  nett  Newspapers; 

William  P.  Hobby,  Jr.,  execu-  Nevvbold  Noyes  Jr.,  editor, 
tive  editor,  Houston  Post.  Washington  Star; 

John  Seigenthaler,  editor,  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor  and 
Nashville  Tennessean.  publisher,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 

patch; 

_ Louis  B.  Seltzer,  former  edi- 

I  tor,  Cleveland  Press; 

I  A  I  I  A  ^  C  John  Hohenberg,  secretary  of 
L  A  L  I  A  ^  the  Advisory  Board, 
iw  f,i  I  Five  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 

W  QQlfn  !  will  assess  trends  in  American 

rsnr'hinltieiK  letters,  drama,  music  and  jour- 

porTUniTiei  nalism  at  the  50th  anniversary 

le  developments  celebration  of  the  awards  May 

ng  place  —  In-  j  IQ. 

It  Will  be  the  climax  of  . 
I  the  mounting  “family  party,”  which  will  be 

“t'^a^e  derail  n®d  attended  by  more  than  200  past 

000,000  invested  i  winners  of  Pulitzer  Prizes,  many 
I  of  whom  will  be  accompanied  by 
!h  with  marketino.  j  their  wives.  They  have  signified 
'plsd  *"**  *  j  that  they  will  travel  from  many 

__  ■aa^  parts  of  the  nation,  and  from 

IlIJ  ULllfV  I  Europe  and  Asia  as  well,  to  be 
til  lltllO  !  present  as  honor  guests  at  a 
fortnightly  |  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Plaza  on  that 

ition  to  U.  S,  $9  .  ... 

Auttralia  *  ^  'I  the  1966  Pulitzer  winners. 
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AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  koop  In  touch  with  marketlns. 
adwrtitinf,  publithini  and  graphic 
arte  In  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PublUhed  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Corner  Butt  &  Clitdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Auttralia 


Ashmore  Revives  Idea 
Of  ‘Conscience’  Board 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  need  for  such  a  private  com- 
Action  on  a  20-year-old  pro-  mission, 
posal  for  creation  of  a  non-prov-  “With  the  entry  of  the  prreat, 
ernment  commission  to  serve  as  bland  behemoth  of  television  the 
the  conscience  of  the  Press  is  stultifying  tendencies  cited  by 
being  urgwl  by  Harry  S.  Ash-  the  commission  have  been  ac- 
niore,  former  editor  of  the  centuated,”  he  said. 

Arkamtati  (iazettc  and  the  En-  “With  three  giant  broadcast- 
ryclopat'dia  Hritannica  and  now  ing  corporations  dominating  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  com-  bulk  of  the  programming  avail- 
niittee  of  the  Center  for  the  able  to  Americans,  the  existence 
Study  of  Dtmiocratic  Institu-  of  centralized  control,  conform- 


tions!.  ity  and  vulgarization  of  public 

Ashmore’s  suggestion  was  taste  has  become  inescapably 
coupled  with  a  criticism  of  mass  self-evident, 
media — especially  television — by  -id. 

W.  H.  Ferry,  a  vicepresident  of  C.ircus  with  Bread 

the  Center  and  former  journal-  “We  are  confronted  by  a  com¬ 
ist  and  public  relations  practi-  munications  system  that  already 
tioner,  in  the  Center’s  publica-  comes  very  close  to  providing  a 


Circus  with  Bread 


tion,  “Mass  Communications.” 
Ferry  blamed  “Masscomm” 


circus  to  accompany  the  bread 
promised  to  all  by  the  Great 


for  missing  its  proper  social  and  Society.” 

cultural  role  in  the  educational  The  idea  of  such  a  private 
system  and  charged:  “mass-  commission,  despite  being  ig- 
comm  is  preoccupied  with  an-  nored  or  ridiculed  over  the  past 


other  responsibility,  that 
making  money,” 


20  years,  now  “deserves  the  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  it  has  never 


Ashmore  rejected  the  idea  of  had,”  Ashmore  said, 
government  censorship  of  mass  Besides  the  Ashmore  and 
media  while  at  the  same  time  Ferry  papers,  the  Center  publi- 
recognizing  the  need  for  some  cation  includes  unfavorable  corn- 
guidance  other  than  that  of  the  nients  on  the  U.S,  mass  media  by 

14  foreign  journalists  and  by 
Recalls  Hutchins  Report  members  of  the  Center. 

„  ,  ^  copy  of  “Mass  Communica- 

The  dilemma,  he  said,  “was  tions”  may  be  obtained  without 
defined  in  the  most  ambitious  charge  by  writing  to  the  Center 
and  competent  analysis  of  these  headquarters.  Box  4068,  Santa 
issues  I  know,  an  analysis  under-  Barbara,  California,  or  to  its 
taken  20  years  ago  by  the  Com-  New  York  City  office,  136  East 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  57th  Street. 


chaired  by  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 


Ashmore  challenges  some  of 
Ferry’s  views.  In  discussing 


(Hutchins  now  is  president  of  Ashmore  agreed 

the  Center  for  the  Study  of 

Democratic  Institutions,  a  non-  when  you  accuse  the  iriass  m^ia 
profit  organization.)  in  leadership, 

.  .  of  beinpT  remiss  in  exposing 

^®^^*ssion  concluded  racial  blight  on  its  own  motion 
that  while  the  government  could  and  of  frequent  default  in  its 
not,  and  should  not,  act  in  the  obligations  as  public  advocate,” 
critical  area  that  borders  on  t.  1.  -j  xi.  j  x 


censorship,  the  public  could  not 


But,  said  the  former  editor, 


continue  to  rely  on  the  media  to  wrong  when  you  attempt 

set  their  own  standards  and 


police  their  own  performance.  deliberate  effort  to  maintain  the 
^  racial  status  quo.  If  the  mass 
media  had  really  been  dedicated 
establishment  of  an  independent  to  that  purpose,  Martin  Luther 
agency,  withou^t  powers  of  lepl  King  would  still  be  preaching  to 
en  orcement  but  armed  with  ^  colored  congregation  in  Mont- 
great  prestige,  to  appraise  and  gomery.” 
report  annually  on  the  perform-  « 

ance  of  mass  communications —  »  ^  n  mr 
in  those  pre-tv  days  defined  to  In  College  News  Olface 
include  newspapers,  radio,  Hartford,  Conn. 

mUon  pictures,  magazines  and  Walter  McGowan,  formerly 

news  chief  at  United  Press  Tn- 
According  to  Ashmore,  trans-  temational,  Hartford,  has  been 
formation  of  the  media  by  the  named  news  editor  in  the  Office 
technological  and  economic  revo-  of  Public  Information  and  Pub- 
lution,  especially  in  the  past  lications.  University  of  Connec- 
decade,  only  underscores  the  ticut. 
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COLOR... 

Who  needs  it? 


by  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  President 
Sta-Hi  Corporation,  Newport  Beach,  Calif 


SO  far  so  good... 

We Ve  seen  recent  statements  attesting  the  fact  that  use 
of  R<pP  color  in  newspapers  has  risen  by  500*  since  1951. 
That’s  a  large  percentage  increase  . . .  it’s  gratifying  . . . 
it  vindicates  the  position  we’ve  taken  on  ROP  color  over 
more  years  than  nave  passed  since  1951. 

★  ★  ★ 

in  the  mean  time . . . 

A  lot  has  been  going  on  in  mass  media  outside  the  news¬ 
paper  field . . .  we  mean  use  of  color  in  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing,  on  packaging,  in  general  and  business  magazines, 
and  most  emphatically  on  network  'TV.  Color  is  every¬ 
where  . . .  well  executed  color  is  effectively  used  for  both 
advertising  and  editorial  emphasis.  It  wouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  that  use  of  color  in  other  media  has  out- 
stripped  the  aforementioned  500*  gain  in  the  newspaper 
field. 


prepare  for  the  competition 

I’m  sure  many  newspaper  publishers  and  advertising 
executives  would  agree  that  the  majority  of  moderate 
size  newspapers  are  still  lagging  in  effective  use  of  ROP 
color.  These  significant  increases  in  color  usage  have 
come  from  only  the  feto  newspapers;  the  imaginative, 
the  innovative  newspapers  are  skimming  the  cream  of 
a  bonanza.  If  you  feel  you’re  ready  to  join  in  the  swing 
to  color  on  your  paper,  why  not  call  in  your  nearest 
Sta-Hi  man  for  a  no-obligation  discussion.  For  example, 
you’ll  be  surprised  how  little  it  costs  to  acquire  the 
complete  Sta-Hi  Newspaper  Color  Register  System  for 
your  plant;  and  also  how  the  wide  variety  of  assistance 
available  from  Sta-Hi  Color  Service  can  get  you  quickly 
into  the  top  ranks  of  ROP  color  newspapers  with  mini¬ 
mum  headaches  at  lowest  possible  costs. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

^  2601  Campus  Drive 

Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
Phone  (714)  833-1000 

OtfcCT  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  New  Jersey;  Chicago; 
Wichtta;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium.  Sales  representatives 
throughout  the  free  world. 
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AT  AP  MEETING — Robert  L.  Curry,  vicepresident  and  Breeze,  rises  to  ask  a  question  about  press  activities 
publisher  of  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily  in  Viet  Nam. 

Humphrey  Asks  AP 
To  Support  Nation 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  exhorted  members  of 
the  Associated  Press,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  membership  luncheon  Mon¬ 
day,  to  sustain  and  support  the 
nation  in  three  great  endeavors 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  V'^ice  President,  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  exposition  of  American 
domestic  and  foreign  policy,  de¬ 
fined  these  three  main  purposes 
in  these  words,  repeated  in  two 
places  in  the  speech: 

Three  Tasks 

“Today  we  face  three  great 
and  interrelated  tasks  in  the 
world:  the  pursuit  of  peace;  the 
effort  to  narrow  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  poor  nations; 
and  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
an  American  economy  able  to 
carrj'  a  thousand  future  burdens 
here  and  around  the  world.” 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  character¬ 
istically  optimistic  in  his  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  outlook  for  finally 
achieving  all  three  objectives. 

The  Vice  President’s  saluta¬ 
tion  was:  “Republicans,  fellow 
Democrats  and  Mayor  Lindsay,” 
although  Mayor  John  V.  Lind¬ 
say  of  New  York  City,  who  ear¬ 
lier  had  the  only  honor  guest 
introduced  by  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  the  AP  and  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  had  had 
to  leav'e  for  an  appointment  be¬ 
fore  the  speech. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  after  joking 


about  waiting  until  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  to  speak  in  order  to  see  if 
there  should  be  a  last-minute 
switch  with  the  President  mak¬ 
ing  one  of  his  unscheduled  ap¬ 
pearances  to  downgrade  the  Vice 
President  as  man  of  the  hour, 
remarked  that  he  had  been 
warmly  greeted  by  three  Repub¬ 
lican  publishers:  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam  (Indianapolis  and  Phoe¬ 
nix  newspapers),  W.  D.  Max¬ 
well,  Chicago  Tribune;  William 
F.  Knowland,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune.  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
Knowland  formerly  sensed  in 
the  Senate  together. 

ADA  to  AP 

“It  was  really  a  switch  for  me 
to  speak  to  ADA  (Americans 
for  Democratic  Action)  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Saturday  night  and  to 
speak  to  the  AP  on  Monday,  but 
I’m  capable  of  making  it,”  Mr. 
Humphrey  declared  with  a 
laugh. 

“It  is  always  a  risk  to  speak 
to  the  press;  they  are  likely  to 
report  what  you  say,”  he  said. 
“Today  I  will  take  that  ri.sk.  For 
I  have  some  thoughts  I  am  quite 
willing  to  have  repeated.” 

At  one  point  in  the  talk,  the 
speaker  obsen'ed  in  an  aside: 
“You  of  the  press  talk  to  us  in 
government  and  may  you  ever 
do  so.  You  of  the  press  pose 
questions  for  us  to  an.swer.  I 
believe  a  free  press  should  ask 


questions.  A  free  press  is  an 
absolute  essential  for  a  free 
country  and  I  salute  those  who 
say  it.” 

U.N.  Charier 

In  another  aside,  Mr.  Humph¬ 
rey  urged  editorial  staff's  to  read 
again  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter’s  provisions  that  efforts  be 
made  to  suppress  aggression 
and  to  encourage  self-determi¬ 
nation  of  peoples. 

After  dealing  in  detail  with 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  the 
war  on  poverty  at  home,  the 
Vice  President  closed  his  speech 
with  this  declaration: 

“I  think  the  most  we  can 
expect  is  this:  that  those  who 
question  us  will  one  day  find  no 
reason  to  question;  that  in  the 
world  there  may  be  no  doubt 
that  Americans  have  the  vision, 
the  endurance  and  the  courage 
to  stand  and  see  it  through  for 
what  we  believe  in.” 

Toast  to  President 

Before  the  address,  AP  Pres¬ 
ident  Miller  led  those  present  in 
the  traditional  toast  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
and  this  year  a  second  toast  was 
drunk  to  the  Vice  President  in 
honor  of  his  presence. 

At  the  annual  Associated 
Press  members’  business  session 
earlier  in  the  day.  General  Man¬ 
ager  Wes  Gallagher  announced 
some  startling  new’  communica¬ 
tions  equipment. 

More  Automation 

One  of  these  new  machines  is 
the  AP  OlTsetter.  It  will,  for  the 
first  time,  bring  the  advantages 
of  complete  automation  in  com¬ 
position  of  wire  copy  to  news¬ 
papers  using  cold  type  compo¬ 


sition.  AP  Offsetter  completely 
eliminates  tape  handling  at  the 
newspaper.  Copy  as  it  comes 
from  the  printer  is  in  justified 
form,  and  ready  for  immediate 
paste-up.  Four  type  faces  are 
available  for  composition  in  11- 
pica  measure. 

Type  faces  are  fully  compati¬ 
ble  with  those  used  on  the  Fri- 
den  Justowriter,  consequently 
the  type  face  chosen  for  AP 
Offsetter  w’ill  be  identical  with 
that  used  for  local  composition. 
The  machines  soon  will  be  in 
production  to  provide  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  money  to  news¬ 
papers  using  the  offset  method 
of  printing. 

Inktronics  Printer 

Another  electronics  age  won¬ 
der  of  the  immediate  future  is 
the  Teletype  Inktronics  Printer, 
which  is  being  field-tested  by 
the  AP.  It  operates  at  a  speed 
of  1,050  w’ords  per  minute. 
Printing  is  on  ordinary  news¬ 
print. 

An  electrostatic  method  of 
forming  characters  is  used.  A 
fine  jet  of  ink  is  squirted  from 
a  nozzle  toward  the  paper.  It 
passes  between  four  electrodes, 
which  can  deflect  the  ink  either 
horizontally  or  vertically,  in  the 
same  manner  used  in  deflection 
of  the  electron  beam  in  a  tv 
picture  tube.  In  this  manner, 
each  character  is  formed  by  the 
ink  jet. 

The  miracle  machine  is  silent 
in  operation,  except  for  the 
noise  of  the  paper  feeding  up- 
w’ard  as  each  line  is  printed. 
The  machine  is  being  tested  in 
an  all-caps  model.  AP  authori¬ 
ties  expect  to  test  caps-and- 
lower-case  models  later  in  the 
year. 

Instant  Box  Score 

A  revolutionary  new  system 
to  save  time  and  costs  already 
installed  and  in  use  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  is  an  “instant  box 
score”  punched  out  on  tape  by  a 
computer  to  accompany  baseball 
game  reports.  For  several  years, 
a  computer  has  been  used  to 
justify  lines  of  box  scores^  al¬ 
ready  manually  prepared.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  box  scores 
actually  are  made  up  by  a  com¬ 
puter,  cutting  the  time  from  30 
minutes  to  nine  minutes,  which 
does  not  count  time  saved  in 
composing  rooms. 

A  play-by-play  account  of  a 
baseball  game  goes  out  on  the 
wire  from  every  major  league 
park  and  the  box  score  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  computer  while  the 
game  is  still  in  progress.  For¬ 
merly  the  boxes  were  prepared 
in  the  press  box  of  the  park 
after  the  game  and  took  at  least 
a  half  hour. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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When  the  box  scores  came 
into  the  office  from  the  park, 
they  were  then  punched  on  tape, 
fed  into  a  computer  to  be  justi¬ 
fied,  and  then  sent  out  on  the 
wire.  All  players’  names  and  all 
possible  situations  are  now  fed 
into  a  computer,  which  mem¬ 
orizes  a  syinlK)!  for  every  play. 
At  each  half-inning,  the  game 
information  is  coded  with  the 
name  of  player  and  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  fed  into  the  com¬ 
puter,  which  balances  hits  and 
outs  and  proves  statistically 
correct  each  half  inning. 

A  closed  circuit  tv  is  focussed 
on  the  computer  console  and  a 
screen  in  the  AP  sports  depart¬ 
ment  tells  each  half  inning 
whether  the  report  is  correct  or 
not.  The  department  has  cleared 
a  lead  story  and  a  box  score  in 
nine  minutes  after  the  last  out. 

“This  new  development  is  an¬ 
other  step  in  our  efforts  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  AP  report  with 
your  back  shop,”  Mr.  Gallagher 
told  the  AP  members. 

Filmstrip  Program 

The  AP  general  manager  also 
reported  on  the  AP  filmstrip 
program,  which  provides  junior 
high  schools  each  month  with 
a  new  filmstrip  in  color  of  some 
current  topic  under  title  of 
“Special  Repoi  t.”  The  narrated 
.show’s  are  designed  to  put  mo¬ 
mentous  news  situations  in  per¬ 
spective  by  linking  past  and 
present  with  tomorrow’s  head¬ 
lines.  The  strips  bear  the  AP 
and  local  newspaper  logotypes. 
Part  of  a  strip  on  “Mrs.  Gan¬ 
dhi’s  India”  was  screened  for 
the  AP  members. 

The  filmstrip  service  is  in 
charge  of  Keith  Fuller,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager. 

Wasliiiiglun  Report 

William  L.  Beale,  who  heads 
the  152-member  AP  staff  in 
Washington,  and  his  assistant 
bureau  chief,  Marvin  Arrow- 
smith,  gave  graphic  reports  of 
the  national  news  scene.  The 
bureau  sends  out  60,000  w’ords 
in  news  reports  each  day. 

Impressions  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war  were  given  by  Lt.-Col.  John 
C.  Hughes,  U.  S.  Army,  and 
two  AP  war  correspondents, 
John  T.  Wheeler  and  Hugh 
Mulligan.  They  all  agreed  there 
is  no  censorship  except  for  vol¬ 
untary  withholding  of  mention¬ 
ing  units  and  movements  in  a 
particular  situation. 

Present  conditions  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  outlook  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  were  sketched  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Berrellez,  AP  correspondent. 

The  report  of  the  auditing 
Committee  was  made  by  J. 
Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  (S.C.) 
Daily  Piedmemt. 


BOARD  REPORT 


1,226  Newspapers 
In  AP  Membership 


(Following  is  a  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Associated  Press  made 
to  the  annual  membership  meet¬ 
ing  April  25.) 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  domi¬ 
nated  the  news  of  1965  for  the 
second  straight  year. 

The  cost  to  the  Associated 
Press  was  heavy,  both  in  casual¬ 
ties  and  financially.  During  the 
year  two  Associated  Press  men 
were  killed.  Four  others  have 
been  wounded  in  Viet  Nam.  Due 
to  escalation  of  the  war,  it  was 
necessary  to  more  than  double 
the  size  of  the  staff  there. 

The  year  was  marked,  too,  by 
an  increasing  flood  of  news  from 
Washington  and  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  government  actions  in 
all  news  fields. 

The  quick  shifts  in  news  em¬ 
phasis  and  the  need  for  ex¬ 
pertise  in  writing  for  an  in¬ 
creasingly  sophisticated  public, 
call  for  new  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  news. 

The  Associated  Press  now’  has 
si)ecial  task  forces  available  for 
major  news  developments. 

One  is  a  staff  of  experienced 
space  and  science  writers  as¬ 
signed  to  the  major  space 
flights — and  there  are  more  of 
these  every  year. 

A  second  task  force,  formed 
this  past  year,  consists  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  covering  racial  de¬ 
velopments.  These  staff  men, 
normally  working  in  various 
bureaus  around  the  country, 
converge  on  any  area  where 
their  experience  w’ill  be  helpful. 

A  third  mobile  emergency 
force  is  ready  for  assignment 
to  enterprise  projects  connected 
with  the  spot  new’s  report. 

Wirephoto  Reorganized 

One  of  the  year’s  major  de¬ 
velopments  was  the  complete 
reorganization  of  the  Wirephoto 
network  to  remove  state  bar¬ 
riers  and  to  permit  movement 
of  the  best  quality  pictures 
across  state  lines  on  a  regional 
basis. 

In  the  first  major  change  in 
Wirephoto  routing  since  the 
network  was  established  more 
than  30  years  ago,  there  are 
now  major  regional  control  bu¬ 
reaus  in  eight  cities  outside  of 
New  York — Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington. 


The  progress  of  Associated 
Press  operations  generally  has 
been  reflected  by  the  greatest 
gains  in  newspaper  membership 
since  World  War  II.  Tw’enty- 
eight  daily  new’spapers  in  the 
United  States  came  into  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  membership  in 
1965,  and  19  more  have  applied 
for  membership  so  far  in  1966. 
There  currently  are  1,226  daily 
newspaper  members  in  the 
United  States.  Broadcast  mem¬ 
bership  is  now  at  2,828  and 
there  are  4,515  subscribers  to 
the  Associated  Press  service 
abroad  in  103  countries  and 
territories. 

The  gains  in  the  United 
States  w’ere  more  than  matched 
in  Latin  America,  w’hich  was 
the  area  of  greatest  growth  in 
the  World  Services  in  1965. 

And  since  the  first  of  the  year 
has  come  another  important  de¬ 
velopment — establishment  of  a 
local  state-wire  service  in  Puer¬ 
to  Rico.  There  are  both  English 
and  Spanish-language  circuits 
serving  28  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  throughout  Puerto 
Rico,  with  the  AP  staff  based 
in  San  Juan. 

War  Restrictions  Eased 

The  situation  w’ith  respect  to 
restrictions  on  coverage  of  the 
w’ar  in  Viet  Nam,  which  was 
deplored  in  our  report  a  year 
ago,  has  eased.  As  of  today, 
correspondents  and  photogra¬ 
phers  find  fewer  difficulties 
placed  in  their  way  than  earlier 
in  the  war. 

In  Indonesia,  American  news 
agency  offices  were  closed  in 
January  and  correspondents  ex¬ 
pelled.  In  late  March  they  were 
permitted  to  return  and  we  are 
now  reestablished  there  with  T. 
Jeff  Williams  being  sent  from 
Tokyo  to  be  correspondent  at 
Jakarta. 

Fixed  assets  purchased  in 
1965  totaled  $1,547,560.34,  all 
paid  from  funds  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Many  technical  advances  have 
already  been  made  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  or  are  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  stage.  These  include 
the  following: 

1.  Automatic  Wirephoto  has 
proved  to  be  an  outstanding 
success.  One  of  the  first  ma¬ 
chines  was  displayed  at  our 
meeting  here  just  a  year  ago. 
Since  then  more  than  150  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Europe  have  signed  for 
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this  automatic  delivery  of 
glossy  photographic  prints,  and 
practically  all  of  the  installa¬ 
tions  have  been  made. 

2.  A  spectacular  new  use  of 
computers  to  provide  baseball 
box  scores  has  been  instituted. 
A  gain  of  around  30  minutes  on 
the  average  enables  editors  to 
make  editions  which  they  never 
could  make  before. 

3.  Production  will  start  soon 
of  “AP  Offsetter,”  a  machine  to 
be  connected  directly  to  AP 
Teletypesetter  circuits  and  pro¬ 
duce  in  justified  lines  on  print¬ 
ers  copy  for  offset  reproduction. 

4.  Within  the  next  year  the 
Associated  Press  will  have  in 
operation  a  new  IBM  360  com¬ 
puter  system.  It  will  handle  the 
tabulation  and  typesetting  of 
stock  market  and  other  tables, 
and  the  many  other  computer 
functions  AP  now  requires, 
faster  and  more  easily  than  the 
present  system. 

New  Department 

A  new  Communications  De¬ 
partment  serves  as  a  planning 
instrument  to  apply  new  com¬ 
munications  developments  to 
the  AP’s  worldwide  system.  It 
also  is  championing  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  communications  rate 
structures  and  the  liberalization 
of  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulatory  meas¬ 
ures  which  have  impeded  news 
media  from  applying  technical 
advances  to  their  maximum  use¬ 
fulness. 

Election  System 

The  Board  is  glad  to  note 
that  five  organizations  which 
cooperated  to  collect  and  tabu¬ 
late  returns  in  the  1964  Presi¬ 
dential  election  have  agreed  to 
continue  such  cooperation  in  the 
national  elections  of  1966  and 
1968. 

Last  year,  and  year  before, 
we  had  at  this  meeting  speaking 
to  us  young  Associated  Press 
men  who  went  on  to  win  jour¬ 
nalism’s  greatest  awards  for 
their  coverage  of  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam. 

You  will  recall  that  both  of 
them,  in  their  low  key  way, 
conveyed  to  us  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  which  correspondents 
and  photographers  are  encoun¬ 
tering  there  day  after  day. 

2  Killed  in  Viet  Nam 

Since  then  two  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  have  been  killed. 

Other  men  in  Viet  Nam  and 
some  in  other  places  are  regu¬ 
larly  risking  their  lives  to  cover 
news  around  the  world  in  word 
and  picture.  We  are  sure  we 
speak  for  all  Associated  Press 
members  when  we  record  our 
gratitude  and  our  admiration. 
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BUTTONHOLE  INTERVIEW — Mary  McPhillips,  WOR-tv  queitions  Joseph  F.  Schuman,  Merqenthaler  Linotype  Company,  and  Glen 

Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  general  manager,  Detroit  News,  about  newspaper  E.  McNeil,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Association, 

strikes  and  mergers. 


SIGNING  IN  at  the  Women's  Hospitality  Suite — Mrs.  Eugene  C. 
Bishop,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times.  On 
the  right  is  Helene  Gorayeb  of  the  ANPA  staff. 


Peter  Manigault,  publisher  and  president,  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
&  Courier  Post:  S.  L.  Latimer  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  emeritus, 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State  Record,  and  J.  M.  Blalock,  chairman  of 
board,  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  Record. 


LIKE  OLD  TIMES — James  P.  Grant,  production  manager  of  the 
Tams  BIxby  III,  secretary,  Springfield  (Mo.)  News,  Leader  &  Press,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  meets  C.  M.  Flint  of  the  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc. 

and  S.  B.  Whittenburg,  vicepresident,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News,  Globe  engineering  company  at  ANPA  Convention.  Mr.  RInt  was  formerly 

Times,  were  talking  about  race  horses  and  mules.  director  of  the  ANPA  merchandise  research  program. 
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AP  Elects 
7  to  Board; 

4  Are  New 

Four  new  directors  were 
elected  and  three  directors  were 
re-elected  by  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Monday. 

Paul  Miller,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  and  president  of  the 
AP,  was  re-elected  to  the  Board 
with  9,359  votes. 

Elected  with  him  were: 

James  L.  Knight,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  6,959; 

John  Cow'les  Jr.,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  6,773; 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  Sunday 
News,  5,914. 

They  succeed  W.  D.  Maxwell, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  and 
(Jeorge  W.  Healy  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
who  were  not  eligible  for  re¬ 
nomination,  and  W'illiam  F. 
Knowland,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

Other  INoiniiiees 

The  other  nominees  were: 

Mr.  Knowland,  4,524; 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  3,984; 

Thomas  Vail,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  3,378; 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  3,071. 

Max  E.  Nussbaum,  Moultrie 
(Ga.)  Observer,  was  re-elected 
a  director  from  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population.  He  re¬ 
ceived  6,519  votes  to  4,251  for 
Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Journal-World. 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbock  er  News  and 
Times-Union,  was  re-elected  as 
a  director  who  is  a  resident  of 
New  York  State,  with  10,083 
votes  over  Edwin  S.  Underhill 
3rd,  Coming  (N.Y.)  Leader, 
with  815  votes. 


NEW  DIRECTORS  of  the  Associated  Press  are  pictured  with  the 
president:  Left  to  right — James  L.  Knight,  Miami  Herald;  John 
Cowles  Jr.,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Paul  Miller,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
president  of  AP;  Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit  News;  and  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  Hastings  (Nebr.)  Daily  Tribune. 


Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hastings 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Tribune,  was 
elected  a  new'  director  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Harry 
E.  Byrd  Jr.,  who  resigned  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  Seaton  received  5,578 
votes  to  5,359  for  J.  M.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  Jr.,  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  w'as  made  by  its 
chairman,  Peyton  Anderson, 
Macon  (Ga.)  News. 

Twenty-eight  associate  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  (E&P,  April 
23,  page  19)  were  received 
into  regular  membership,  upon 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members. 

Miller  Is  President 

The  new  Board  of  Directors 
met  Tuesday  and  re-elected 
Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  was  elect¬ 
ed  first  vicepresident,  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  D.  Maxwell,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident,  succeeding 
George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune. 

The  Board  re-elected  Harry 
T.  Montgomery,  deputy  general 
manager  of  the  AP,  as  secretary 


and  re-elected  Robert  Booth  as 
treasurer. 

Executive  Committee 

Appointed  to  the  Executive 
Committee  w'ere  Mr.  Miller, 
chairman;  Mr.  Schurz;  Robert 
McLean,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin; 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Sunda/y  Star', 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette;  Richard  L. 
Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Henry  D.  Bradley,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  and  Sun¬ 
day  News-Press. 

• 

New  Promotion  Post 
Assigned  to  Timmons 

The  appointment  of  Francis 
X.  Timmons  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  advertising  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  Inc.  was  announced  this 
week  by  Donald  A.  Macdonald, 
advertising  director.  His  chief 
responsibility  will  be  creation  of 
promotion  materials  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  National 
Observer,  and  Barron’s  Business 
and  Financial  Weekly.  Timmons 
has  been  advertising  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  since  1953. 


Chalk’s  New  Daily 
For  New  York 
In  Union  Snag 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  publisher  of 
El  Diario-La  Prensa,  announced 
this  week  intentions  to  bung  out 
a  300,000  circulation  Inglish- 
language  evening  tabloid  daily 
in  New  York  City. 

The  first  issue  w'as  scheduled 
to  appear  Monday,  April  25,  but 
was  held  up.  Chalk  said,  “be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  as  yet  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  with  all 
necessary  unions.”  The  paper, 
he  said,  will  be  produced  at  El 
Diario’s  new  plant  at  181  Hud¬ 
son  Street  in  New  York.  Separ¬ 
ate  union  personnel,  he  said,  will 
be  employed  to  print  the  new 
paper. 

Chalk,  who  besides  being  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  75,000  Spanish- 
language  daily,  El  Diario-La 
Prensa,  is  president  of  Trans 
Caribbean  Airw'ays  and  DC 
Transit  System  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  said  the  new  paper  will 
be  published  on  a  permanent 
basis,  but  that  this  decision  is  up 
to  the  unions  and  the  public. 

Staff  from  Merged  Papers 

The  editorial  staff  will  be 
composed  largely  of  newsmen 
from  the  Herald  Tribune,  World 
Telegram  &  Sun,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal- A  merican. 

Sergio  Santelices,  editor  of  El 
Diario-La  Prensa,  is  acting  edi¬ 
tor  and  Armando  Luberto,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  El  Diario,  the 
acting  city  editor. 

Don  Rosendale,  Chalk’s  public 
relations  agent,  is  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Igor  Cassini,  the  former 
Cholly  Knickerbocker  columnist 
in  Hearst  Newspapers,  has  been 
signed  up  as  columnist  for  the 
new  paper. 


REPORTER  TALKS  TO  THE  BOSS— H.  D.  (Doc)  Quigg  checks  out 
some  information  with  Mims  Thomason,  president  of  United  Press 
International,  for  a  story  on  the  UPl  publishers'  breakfast. 
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TENNESSEE  TALK — Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  and  Jack  McFarland  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Murfrees¬ 
boro  Daily  News  Journal,  meet  at  the  UPl  breakfast. 
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Silent  City  Rooms 
On  Merger  Monday 

By  Tony  Brenna 


Gladiators  without  an  arena, 
the  litrte  group  of  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutives  stood  talking  in  the 
silent  city  room. 

It  was  merger  Monday  (April 
25),  the  day  designated  for  the 
World  Journal  to  debut  as  the 
product  of  a  merger  between  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  and  the  Jourrval- American, 
which,  as  separate  entities,  had 
said  their  goodbyes. 

Erstwhile  rivals  w’ere  getting 
to  know  each  other:  a  managing 
editor,  an  assistant  managing 
editor,  the  newly  appointed  city 
editor,  the  night  editor  and  the 
senior  copy  desk  slot  man,  a 
mere  token  representation  of 
v.’hat  should  have  been  the  total 
editorial  crew. 

The  gathering  of  key  person¬ 
nel  picked  to  work  on  the  new 
paper  had  been  planned  to  take 
place  under  the  stimulation  of 
actual  production.  Theoretically, 
the  assignment  was  to  meld  the 
best  features  of  the  two  former 
afternoon  dailies  into  a  single 
new  and  balanced  unit.  The  real¬ 
ity  on  Monday  in  the  big  news 
room  was  row  upon  row  of 
empty  desks  and  an  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  depressive  strike-bound 
silence. 

Pickets  Plod  Past 

Outside,  Newspaper  Guild 
pickets  plodded  past  the  home  of 
the  former  World-Telegfram, 
workers  who  two  days  before 
had  sadly  produced  the  last  issue 
of  that  newspaper. 

The  scene  was  similar  across 
town  at  the  South  Street  plant 
of  the  Journal- American.  There, 
although  much  equipment  had 
already  been  moved  to  the  Tele¬ 
gram  building,  pickets  made  sure 
teamsters  could  not  make  further 
deliveries. 

A  last  issue  of  the  J-A  had 
rolled  off  the  presses  early  Sun¬ 
day,  individual  staffers  going 
home  to  aw'ait  a  letter  which 
with  luck  Avould  signify  that 
they  had  been  selected  to  make 
the  switch  to  the  World  Journal, 
which,  ironically,  most  of  them 
knew  they’d  be  striking  against 
when  Monday  came. 

Within  the  offices  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune — a  stone’s 
throw  from  Times  Square — 
where  Sunday’s  paper  had  been 
the  last  under  the  Whitney  man¬ 
agement,  Monday  had  become  a 
giant  garbage  collection  day  as 
teams  of  men  moved  through 
the  old  building,  occupied  by  the 


Trib  since  1923,  stripping  and 
cleaning  away  the  clutter  of 
much  newspapering.  (Some  office 
equipment  had  already  been  re¬ 
moved  and  installed  in  a  new 
Tribune  city  room  on  the  6th 
Floor  of  the  W-T  building.) 

Only  two  little  pools  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  activity  remained.  High 
above  the  Trib’s  offices,  London 
Daily  Express  reporters  on  the 
13th  floor,  and  London  Sun  re¬ 
porters  on  the  20th  floor,  were 
sending  their  news  file  to  Fleet 
Street,  one  of  the  top  stories 
being  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike. 

Back  on  the  fifth  floor,  in  the 
editorial  department  one  man 
stood  alone.  A  member  of  the 
Trib’s  advertising  sales  staff,  he 
looked  up  sheepishly  from  atten¬ 
tive  study  of  an  AP  teleprinter 
by  the  City  desk,  saying: 
“Thought  I’d  just  come  up  and 
have  a  last  look  round  .  .  .  see  if 
there’s  any  news  of  a  settlement 
to  this  mess  .  .  There  wasn’t, 
so  he  left. 

Banished  Instantly 

Walking  around  the  large 
vacant  room  it  was  as  though 
the  news  staff  had  been  banished 
instantly.  In  the  tape  room  some 
teleprinters  were  still  running, 
chattering  out  world  and  local 
news,  yellow  and  white  paper 
spilling  uselessly  on  the  floor. 
Page  proofs  from  the  Sunday 
edition  littered  desks  as  did 
copies  of  the  completed  edition; 
copy  trays  were  full,  carbon 
copies  of  stories  were  heaped  up 
and  reference  books  lay  open. 

Empty,  the  old  desks  with  the 
big  grimy  fans  above  them 
looked  like  props  from  a  1929 
newspaper  movie  set.  But,  dilapi¬ 
dated  though  the  whole  place 
was,  it  had  about  it  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  urgency,  the  still  warm 
smell  of  paper  and  print,  the 
vitality  of  big-time  influential 
journalism.  With  wry  humor, 
somebody  had  appended  “Ex”  in 
front  of  the  words:  “Tribune — 
City  Desk.” 

Just  off  the  main  news  room 
there  was  movement.  Bob  Gray¬ 
son,  chief  librarian,  a  non-union 
member  and  a  staffer  for  43 
years,  was — strike  or  no  strike 
— sorting  through  the  mass  of 
clippings  and  books  which  are  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Teleg^ram 
building  where  a  library  for  the 
Tribune  and  World  Journal  will 
be  set  up. 

“It  may  look  a  dump  to  you,” 


PAVEMENT  CONVENTION  of  Newspaper  Guild  pickets  coincided 
this  week  with  publishers'  annual  meetin9S  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Seen  turning  the  corner  (at  right)  is  William  J.  Parson,  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 


said  Grayson,  “but  we  Tribune 
guys  are  going  to  miss  this 
place.”  At  that  moment,  Ruggero 
Orlando,  New  York  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Italian  radio  and  tv,  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  library  asking  for 
clippings  to  background  him  on 
a  current  news  development. 
Grayson,  amid  the  chaos,  dug 
them  out.  Apparently,  this  was 
one  of  the  “extra”  services  the 
Tribune  gave  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  based  in  the  building 
most  of  whom  are  looking  for 
new  office  space.  (The  London 
Express,  it  is  understood,  may 
move  to  the  Daily  News  Building 
on  42nd  Street). 

Pickets  outside  the  three 
plants  were  mainly  composed  of 
advertising,  administrative  and 
circulation  personnel,  the  line  in 
front  of  the  Tribune’s  office 
being  joined  by  .some  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  New  York  Times. 
On  Sunday,  35  newsmen  staged 
a  quiet  sit-in  protest  for  an  hour 
against  the  guild  and  the  strike. 
Pickets  said  they  were  being 
paid  between  $50  and  $80  a  week 
in  strike  pay,  depending  on  the 
number  of  dependents  a  member 
had.  On  the  average.  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  pay  about  $5  per  month  to 
their  union.  The  dues  run  up  to 
$10  a  month  for  those  in  the  top 
$180-a-week  brackets. 

And  while  official  talks  to  end 
the  strike  continued  between 
New  York  publishers  and  union 
representatives,  there  was 
plenty  of  unofficial  discussion  in 
bars,  in  empty  offices,  along 
picket  lines — wherever  displaced 
newspapermen  met. 

Unsympathetic 

Newsmen,  many  of  them  un¬ 
sympathetic  to  the  Guild  strike, 
objected  to  being  a  minority 
group,  a  small  voice  in  union 
activities  which  they  considered 
as  likely  to  remove  forever 
many  more  Manhattan  job  op¬ 
portunities.  Circulation  and  ad¬ 


vertising  personnel  felt  that 
management  had  not  changed 
over  the  yeai  s  and  still  failed  to 
recognize  their  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  things. 

Representatives  of  printing 
craft  unions,  although  not  on 
strike,  also  hung  around  shut¬ 
down  plants.  Those  spoken  to 
were  complacent,  assured  that 
their  leaders  had  a  firm  grip  on 
the  industry  and  that  they,  of 
all  the  many  factions  involved, 
would  come  out  best. 

Frustration 

Discussion  with  editorial  men 
also  revealed  a  deep  sense  of 
frustration  which  fanned  out  in 
many  different  directions.  They 
recognized  the  difficulties  facing 
New  York  City  newspapers  as 
being  untypical  of  the  industry 
across  the  nation,  but  after 
years  with  Manhattan  news¬ 
papers  felt  it  was  too  late  to 
consider  moving  away. 

One  senior  newsman,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  training  in  Brooklyn 
where  in  the  past  numerous 
newspapers  prospered,  said  that 
he  had  seen  them  go  down  “like 
nine-pins”  and  had  thus  moved 
to  the  city.  He  was  incredulous 
that  a  population  of  15-million 
persons  was  unable  to  support 
more  than  “a  handful  of  daily 
newspapers.” 

He  cited  the  drift  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs  by  many  former  city  resi¬ 
dents,  the  influx  of  population 
group — “many  of  whom  can’t 
even  read  English” — who  were 
certainly  not  newspaper  readers, 
as  well  as  fierce  competition 
from  other  media  in  and  outside 
the  city.  All  were  key  factors  in 
the  decline  of  press  prosperity. 

However,  with  other  reporters, 
he  thought  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  vitality  had  gone  from  the 
city’s  journalism.  There  was  too 
much  theorizing  and  not  enough 
newspapering.  Too  much  editing 
{Continued  on  page  105) 
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everyone  wore  black 

Tv  Has  Last  Word 
As  Newspaper  Dies 

By  I^wrenoe  Farrant 


The  news  room  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
gave  up  the  ghost  reluctantly 
last  weekend. 

Early  Friday,  April  22,  the 
lobster  shift  had  pinned  red  and 
blue  paper  streamers  over  the 
huge  city  desk.  Shortly  after  8 
a.m.,  George  Merlis,  an  assistant 
city  editor,  dug  out  of  his  desk 
the  stubs  of  three  candles — they 
had  first  burned  the  night  of  the 
big  blackout  November  9 — and 
the  block-long  news  room  took 
on  a  party  air. 

Phone  calls  came  regularly 
from  reporters  on  assignment 
and  from  police  reporters.  One 
of  the  staff  men  at  City  Hall 
phoned  details  of  an  interview 
with  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay — 
how  he  planned  to  call  both 
sides,  publishers  and  union  lead¬ 
ers,  to  City  Hall  in  a  last  min¬ 
ute  effort  to  avert  a  newspaper 
strike. 

Department  editors,  make-up 
men  and  top  assistants  met  with 
Herb  Kamm,  managing  editor, 
for  a  15-minute  conference  on 
lead  stories,  layout  of  page  one. 
There  would  be  no  story  about 
the  impending  death  of  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun.  But 
page  one  would  report  that  the 
new  afternoon  paper,  the  World 
Journal,  would  not  publish  Mon¬ 
day,  April  25,  scheduled  date  of 
the  merger.  The  lead  story, 
with  banner  headline,  was  the 
UPI  report  from  Houston  about 
a  miner  who  was  still  uncon¬ 
scious  after  an  artificial  heart 
implant. 

By  9:30  a.m.  the  presses  be¬ 
gan  to  roll  with  the  first  edition. 
There  were  seven  more  editions 
to  come. 

The  candles  were  lit  on  the 
city  desk.  But  editors  shouted, 
“Copy!”  and  writers  called  for 
more  blank  paper  to  thrust  into 
typewriters.  A  faint  rumble 
came  up  from  the  presses.  Tele¬ 
phones  jangled.  If  the  wake  had 
begun,  the  corpse  was  missing. 

In  the  financial  news  section, 
the  stock  market  ticker  started 
clicking.  Bill  Bloeth,  who  had 
written  the  market  lead  for  14 
years,  ran  his  eyes  over  the 
tape.  Prices  were  moving  down 
slightly.  Frank  Reed,  a  30-year 
veteran  of  financial  news,  took 
financial  page  dummies  down  to 
second-floor  composing  room  to 
close  pages  for  the  second  edi¬ 
tion.  Myron  Rosenberg,  financial 
news  editor,  told  Frank  Arnold, 


financial  news  clerk,  to  send 
copy  for  the  third  edition  down 
the  tubes  to  the  linotype  ma¬ 
chines.  Bloeth  typed  out  a  bulle¬ 
tin  on  the  market  for  page  one, 
second  edition.  He  carried  it 
over  to  main  copy  desk  himself. 

Hank  Connors,  former  city 
editor  of  the  now-defunct  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  and  a  14-year  veteran 
of  the  Telegram’s  copy  desk, 
put  a  head  on  Bloeth’s  bulletin. 
Copy  and  head  went  down  the 
tubes  to  the  composing  room. 
That  was  the  last  copy  to  go 
into  the  second  edition.  Inside 
six  minutes,  the  presses  w’ould 
roll. 

By  that  time,  however,  school 
news  page  would  be  finished  for 
the  day.  After  first  edition, 
school  news  dropped  to  two  col¬ 
umns,  having  started  with  a  full 
page. 

But  hand-set  type  for  stock 
market  tables  would  begin  in  the 
third  edition.  Mike  Goldstein, 
who  came  over  from  the  Sun  15 
years  ago,  had  36  tabulators 
working  on  rapidly-changing 
stock  prices  in  a  glassed-in  room 
on  the  second  floor,  close  to  the 
frames.  With  9,000,000  shares 
traded  on  the  Big  Board  alone, 
the  tabulators  would  stay  busy 
until  3:30  p.m.  closing  and  a  few 
minutes  afterward. 

The  Brooklyn  desk,  with  12 
staffers  imder  Hugh  0.  Muir, 
sent  down  corrections  for  the 
second  Brooklyn  edition.  More 
than  80,000  of  the  Telegram’s 
circulation  of  440,000  were 
Brooklyn  editions,  delivered  to 
subscribers’  homes  by  school 
boys. 

Then  the  atmosphere  of  the 
news  room  changed.  It  started 
with  the  copy  boys.  They  gath¬ 
ered  around  some  empty  desks 
near  the  school-page  writers  and 
editors.  A  bottle  appeared.  And 
some  paper  cups.  Mostly  college 
boys,  they  ostentatiously  un¬ 
wrapped  sandwiches.  No  one  else 
paid  attention.  If  an  editor  or 
feature  writer  passed  by,  the 
copy  boys  remarked  on  his 
clothes.  Virtually  every  staffer 
wore  black. 

Bulletin  Board  Fun 

They  tacked  photographs,  with 
captions,  on  the  bulletin  boards. 
One  picture  showed  a  crowd  out¬ 
side  a  building.  The  caption 
read:  “We  lost  our  jobs  through 
the  World- Journal-Tribune.” 

All  around  the  room,  writers 


and  reporters  began  clearing  out 
their  desks.  Many  staffers  w'ent 
to  lunch.  When  they  came  back, 
bottles  appeared  on  desks  in 
every  department. 

The  city  desk,  headed  by  a 
Pulitzer  -  Prize  -  winner.  Sylvan 
Fox,  received  a  report  that  the 
Newspaper  Guild  had  refused  to 
arbitrate  strike  issues. 

Paul  Meskill,  who  sat  at  the 
desk  where  once  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler  sat,  packed  his  Thesaurus, 
his  Webster  and  his  Fowler.  A 
specialist  in  writing  sex  stories, 
Paul  has  a  collection  of  four- 
letter  words  unrivalled  even  by 
Shakespeare.  He  also  collects 
unprintable  five-letter,  six-letter, 
seven,  eight  and  nine-letter 
words.  He  took  them  all  with 
him. 

“Goodby,”  he  said,  ignoring 
the  city  desk.  “I’ll  have  to  pad 
my  outside  work.  Only  thing,  it 
isn’t  too  good  right  now.” 

Air  of  Radicalism 

Meskill  is  not  the  only  World- 
Telegram  staffer  who  has  been 
sitting  at  famous  desks.  The 
desks  have  served,  yes,  Pegler, 
and  Heywood  Broun,  Fred  Cook, 
A.  J.  Liebling,  H.  Allen  Smith, 
John  Ferris,  Dave  Snell.  Broun, 
of  course,  founded  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild.  There  has  always 
been  an  air  of  radicalism,  not 
leftism,  in  the  Telegram  staff. 
But  even  more,  there  has  been 
an  appreciation  of  clean,  hard 
writing. 

The  most  respected  writers, 
like  Meskill,  left  the  office  quiet¬ 
ly  and  sadly,  the  way  a  growm 
son  might  leave  his  mother  in 
a  hospital. 

Ed  Wallace,  probably  the  fun¬ 
niest  writer  in  this  city,  left 
without  a  word.  An  expert  in 
Judo  and  Karate,  a  brown- 
belter,  Wallace  is  deceptively 
gentle. 

Bill  Longgood,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  never  came  back  from 
lunch.  Harriet  Van  Home,  the 
acidic  tv  critic,  did  not  come 
into  the  office.  Murray  Kempton, 
who  refused  to  work  for  Hearst 
even  halfway  in  a  merged  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Journal-American, 
said  his  goodbyes  on  Thursday 
and  went  “home”  to  the  Post. 
Norton  Mockridge,  the  columnist 
who  was  once  city  editor,  did  not 
show  up. 

The  earliest  and  quietest  de¬ 
parture,  however,  was  made  by 
the  Telegram’s  editor,  Richard 
D.  Peters.  He  disappeared  more 
than  a  month  ago  and  has  vari¬ 
ously  been  reported  in  Bermuda 
and  in  Greece.  Someone  tacked 
an  envelope  on  the  bulletin 
board,  saying:  “Please  drop 
contributions  here  for  a  going- 
away  gift  for  Dick  Peters.”  No 
one  had  to  count  what  went  in. 

The  staffers  who  stayed  on 
past  the  fourth  edition  gathered 


around  the  city  desk.  A  bowl  of 
ice,  some  soda  and  several  other 
bottles  sat  on  Meskill’s  empty 
desk.  Other  rewritemen,  at  desks 
near  Meskill’s,  continued  to  an¬ 
swer  phones  and  type  shorts. 
The  financial  and  sports  desks 
also  continued  to  work.  There 
was  a  baseball  game  on  and  the 
stock  market  had  not  closed. 

The  Last  Bottle 

By  5  p.m.,  the  last  bottle  was 
empty  and  the  last  candle 
gutted.  Sylvan  Fox,  who  will  go 
to  the  Post,  and  his  assistant 
city  editors,  except  for  Merlis, 
walked  out  before  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  rolled.  Kamm  and  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Lou  Boccardi,  departed 
without  telling  anyone  who 
would  stay  on,  who  would  go, 
after  merger. 

Kamm  had  been  designated  as 
editor  of  the  new  Sunday  World 
Journal  Tribune. 

The  garden  editor  packed  his 
Venus  Fly  Trap  and  paperwhite 
narcissus.  He  wore  a  red  brake- 
man’s  handkerchief  around  his 
neck. 

“Been  working  on  a  railroad,” 
he  said. 

Tom  Collins,  who  does  special 
investigations  of  corruption, 
said,  “Want  some  inside  infor¬ 
mation?  Lee  Townsend,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  will  be  city  edi¬ 
tor.  He’ll  be  top  Telegram  man 
in  the  new  set-up,  under  Paul 
Schoenstein  of  the  Journal 
who’ll  be  managing  editor  and 
Frank  Conniff  of  the  Journal 
who’ll  be  editor.” 

A1  Rossiter,  wire  editor,  said: 
“I’m  not  guild-exempt.  And  I 
don’t  know  what  they  want  me 
to  do.” 

Nelson  M.  Schneider,  who 
writes  about  bonds,  said:  “I’ve 
had  several  job  offers — one  on 
a  weekly  financial  paper  and 
three  public  relations  houses,  all 
at  higher  salaries  than  I’m  mak¬ 
ing  now.” 

Only  On  Trial 

Bob  Aronson,  ccrpyreader, 
say:  “I’m  one  of  the  two  people 
who  knows  he’s  out.  I  was  on 
trial,  here  only  seven  weeks.” 

John  Dereval,  old-time  police 
reporter,  said,  “I’ve  been  here 
18  years  and  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  I’ve  been  through  D-day 
before.” 

Les  Carson,  feature  writer, 
said:  “All  I  know,  I’m  not  going 
to  drive  a  gypsy  cab  this  strike.” 

Marie  Avona,  a  young  editor¬ 
ial  clerk,  said:  “You  don’t  mind 
swallowing  the  pill  but  you  want 
to  know  if  it’s  the  Drop  Dead 
pill  or  the  Stay  Alive  pill.” 

Edmour  Germain,  who  writes 
about  banking,  said:  “Every¬ 
thing’s  negative.  The  publishers 
could  settle  this — early  retire¬ 
ment,  let  the  older  staffers  go, 
(Continued  on  page  107) 
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Astronauts’  Story 
Income  Is  Reduced 


By  Ronald  Thompson 
AP  Aerospace  W  riter 

Houston 

With  the  naming  of  19  new 
astronauts,  the  nation’s  veteran 
spacemen  stand  to  lose  over 
$6,000  each  in  annual  income 
from  sale  of  their  “personal 
stories.” 

They'll  still  sell  the  stories, 
but  for  less  money. 

All  astronauts  now  in  the 
program  are  committed  to  a  con¬ 
tract  with  two  publishing  firms 
for  exclusive  rights  to  stories 
and  photographs  of  their  family 
lives. 

And,  the  19  new  spacemen, 
who  report  for  duty  in  May,  are 
to  be  offered  the  same  deal. 
Though  not  required  to  sign,  so 
far  no  astronaut  has  ever  turned 
it  down. 

This  could  mean  a  drop  from 
$16,250  a  year  to  $9,811  in  the 
lucrative  arrangement  the  astro¬ 
nauts  have  over  and  above  their 
government  salaries,  some  of 
which  run  up  to  well  over  $20,- 
000  a  year. 

Equal  Shares 

The  contract  is  between  the 
astronauts.  Time  Inc.  (publisher 
of  Life  ma£razine) ,  and  Field 
Enterprises  Education  Corp. 
(publisher  of  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia)  . 

Generally,  it  works  like  this: 

Field  Enterprises  puts  $320,- 
000  into  the  kitty  each  year 
along  with  $200,000  from  Time 
Inc.  The  money  is  divided 
equally  among  the  “participating 
astronauts.” 

Regardless  of  how  many  astro¬ 
nauts  there  are,  payments  can 
not  exceed  $16,250 — the  amount 
paid  since  the  contract  was 
signed  in  1963.  They  can  be  less, 
though,  because  Time  and  Field 
together  are  not  required  to  pay 
out  over  $520,000. 

Should  an  astronaut  die,  as 
did  Elliot  M.  See,  Air  Force  Maj. 
Charles  A.  Bassett  II  and  Air 
Force  Capt.  Theodore  C.  Free¬ 
man  in  jet  crashes,  his  widow 
still  receives  the  annual  check 
for  the  life  of  the  contract.  She 
also  gets  $100,000  from  a  life 
insurance  policy  given  astro¬ 
nauts  under  the  contract. 

Astronauts  who  resign,  like 
retired  Marine  Col.  John  H. 
Glenn  Jr.  did,  are  released  from 
the  agreement. 

When,  and  if,  the  19  fledgling 
astronauts  sigpi,  53  annual 
checks  will  be  handed  out  by 
Field  and  Time  —  to  60  astro¬ 
nauts  and  three  widows.  Out  of 


$520,000,  each  would  be  $9,811. 

A.stronauts  have  “sold”  their 
personal  stories  since  the  days 
of  the  Mercury  program.  The 
first  contract  (with  Life  maga¬ 
zine)  spread  a  half-million  dol¬ 
lars  between  the  famed  original 
seven  spacemen  over  three  years 
— from  1959  to  1962. 

Option  for  Extension 

The  current  contract  is  good — 
if  Time  and  Field  exercise  their 
options  to  continue  on  Aug.  31, 
1967 — until  1971.  The  astronauts 
have  no  say  in  the  option. 

What  do  Time  and  Field  re¬ 
ceive  for  their  money?  The  con¬ 
tract  says: 

“Field  is  hereby  granted  all 
literary,  photographic  and  other 
rights  of  every  kind  throughout 
the  world  in  and  to  the  personal 
material  of  each  astronaut  and 
members  of  his  family,  subject, 
how'ever,  to  the  rights  of  Time 
Inc.” 

Time  has  full  magazine  rights, 
w'hich  include  “by-lined”  stories 
by  the  astronauts  after  a  space 
flight.  Field  distributes  similar 
personal  stories  written  by  the 
spacemen  and  their  wives  to 
newspaper  clients. 

“This  agreement  relates  only 
to  the  personal  rights  of  the 
astronauts  and  the  personal 
rights  of  their  respective  wives 
and  children,”  the  contract  notes. 
“It  is  specifically  understood 
that  all  official  data  about,  and 
all  official  activities  of  the  astro¬ 
nauts  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  agreement. 

“The  astronauts  and  their 
families  shall  be  available  from 
time  to  time  in  a  reasonable 
manner  for  interview's,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  recordings.” 

The  contract  considers  “official 
material”  it  does  not  cover  as 
“such  data,  activities,  experi¬ 
ences,  interviews,  appearances 
and  the  like  which  are  of  an 
official  character  and  created 
or  performed  as  part  of  the 
official  duties  of  an  astronaut.” 

Restriction  on  Newsmen 

What  this  boils  down  to  is  that 
newsmen  are  allowed  to  talk  to 
an  astronaut  in  formal  inter¬ 
views,  but  cannot  enter  an  astro¬ 
naut’s  home  for  photographs  or 
stories  of  a  personal  nature. 

Come  flight  time,  newsmen  are 
kept  from  inside  the  home  while 
Time  and  Field  photographers 
and  reporters  roam  freely  in  and 
out  of  the  houses  for  pictures 


and  stories  of  wives,  children, 
other  relatives  and  friends,  in¬ 
cluding  fellow  astronauts. 

Coverage  of  America’s  space¬ 
men  is  further  complicated  by 
another  rule  strictly  enforced  at 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
which  officials  say  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  contract. 

The  rule  makes  astronauts 
available  to  newsmen  only  on 
Fridays — if  they  are  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 
These  interviews  generally  are 
limited  to  30  minutes. 

“This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  contract,”  said  Paul  Haney, 
the  center’s  public  affairs  direc¬ 
tor,  “It  is  strictly  for  training 
reasons.” 

He  explained  that  officials 
want  an  astronaut’s  training 
interrupted  as  little  as  possible 
for  interviews  and  photographs. 

Also,  astronauts  assigned  to 
specific  space  missions  fall  under 
an  even  more  strict  rule.  When 
his  flight  is  two  missions  away, 
he  is  not  available  to  newsmen 
at  all — except  on  one  formal 
interview  day  about  a  month 
before  his  flight. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  does  not 
sign  the  Time-Field  contract. 
The  agreement  is  negotiated  by 
attorneys  representing  the  astro¬ 
nauts  and  publishing  firms. 

As  one  NASA  official  put  it: 
“All  Americans  have  certain 
guarantees  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  freedom  of  speech.  This 
includes  selling  it  as  they  so 
desire.” 

Business  Interests 

All  outside  business  activities 
of  the  astronauts  are  reviewed 
by  NASA. 

“As  a  general  rule,”  a  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “first-line  retail  activi¬ 
ties,  involving  the  sale  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  endorsements  are 
strictly  ruled  out.” 

Some  of  the  spacemen  have 
found  their  way  into  the  banking 
business,  which  the  spokesman 
said,  “is  not  considered  first-line 
retail.”  Several  have  invested  in 
real  estate. 

Navy  Capt.  Alan  B.  Shepard 
is  a  director  of  a  Baytown,  'Tex., 
national  bank  and  Air  Force  Lt. 
Col.  Virgil  I.  Grissom  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  federal  savings  and  loan 
association  in  Seabrook,  Tex. 

A  majority  of  the  astronauts 
are  military  pilots,  receiving 
normal  service  salary  for  their 
rank. 

However,  the  12  civilian  astro¬ 
nauts  are  paid  as  civil  servants 
with  salary  based  largely  on 
years  of  experience  in  the  flying 
profession.  Neil  A.  Armstrong, 
the  first  civilian  to  rocket  into 
space,  received  a  $678  pay  boost 
after  his  Gemini  8  flight,  push¬ 
ing  his  annual  salary  to  $22,331. 


Kingsbury- Smith 
Returns  to  Europe 
As  Hearst  Writer 

Appointment  of  Joseph  Kings- 
bury-Smith  as  European  Direc¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation  and  chief 
foreign  writer  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  was  announced  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation  and  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers.  I 

Mr.  Hearst  said  Mr.  Kings- 
bury-Smith’s  functions  will  be  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the 
Hearst  organization  in  Europe, 
to  advise  the  Hearst  Editorial 
Board  on  European  policies  as 
they  affect  American  interests, 
and  to  write  on  foreign  affairs. 

Kingsbury  Smith  served  the 
Hearst  organization  in  Europe 
for  nearly  20  years  as  European 
General  Manager  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service  and  as  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,”  Mr.  Hearst  added. 
“Now  the  world  will  be  his  beat 
—  Paris,  Moscow,  Tokyo, 
wherever  the  important  news  is. 

“He  will  return  to  the  United 
States  at  frequent  intervals  in 
connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
director  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation  and  as  a 
Testamentary  Trustee  pursuant 
to  the  will  of  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst, 

“Mr.  Kingrsbury  Smith  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new  position  in  Europe 
after  the  completion  of  current 
activities  relating  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  The  Journal-American, 
World- Telegram  and  Sun  and 
the  Herald  Tribune.” 

Publisher  of  the  Journal- 
American  since  1959,  Kingsbury 
Smith  has  served  with  the 
Hearst  organization  for  40 
years. 

• 

Alyce  C.  Martin  Dies 

Houston 

Alyce  Compton  Martin,  38, 
wife  of  Melbourne  M.  Martin  Jr., 
died  April  11,  of  cancer.  She 
was  a  vicepresident  of  Mel  Mar¬ 
tin  Enterprises,  publishers  of 
the  Automobile  Buyers  Guide 
and  several  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  columns. 

• 

In  M.E.  Spot 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Charles  H.  Davis  has  been 
promoted  from  news  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press.  He  succeeds  Mitch  Mila- 
vetz  who  moved  up  to  the  editor¬ 
ship  four  months  ago. 
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Cartoonists 
'  Give  Reuben 

To  Starr 

^  By  Rick  Frieclinan 

e  Leonard  Starr,  creator  of  “On 

f  Stage”  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 

New  York  News  Syndicate,  was 
t  named  “Cartoonist  of  the  Year” 

y  at  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 

ciety  20th  Annual  Reuben 
e  Awards  Dinner  Tuesday. 

Starr’s  adventure  strip  re- 
^  volves  around  the  life  of  a  New 

,  I  York-based  actress  and  her 
news  photographer  husband.  His 
3  acceptance  of  the  Reuben  cli- 

e  maxed  a  night  of  awards,  all 

j  voted  by  the  cartoonists  them- 

J  selves  in  a  nationwide  ballot, 

s  Other  winners  were: 

Ronald  Searle,  freelance,  ad- 
1.  vertising  and  illustration, 

e  Wallace  Wood,  freelance,  comic 

e  books. 

1  John  Fischetti,  Ne}v  York 

HeraM-Tribiine,  editorial  car¬ 
toons. 

Orlando  Busino,  freelance, 
L  magazine  gag  cartoons, 

t  Jerry  Robinson,  “Flubs  & 

I,  Fluffs,”  New  York  Sunday 

i.  News,  special  features, 

j  Gus  Arriola,  “Gordo,”  United 

y  Features  Syndicate,  humor 

,  strips. 

g  '  Willard  Mullin,  New  York 
j  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  sports 

t  cartoons. 

3  Roy  Crane,  “Buz  Sawyer,” 

King  Features,  story  strips. 

Jim  Berry,  “Berry’s  World,” 
g  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 

^  tion,  syndicated  panels. 

Sales  of  Cartoons 

I, 

j  The  sales  and  influence  of 

American  cartoons  around  the 
world,  particularly  in  Europe, 
_  was  the  theme  of  a  seminar  held 

g  by  the  NCS  at  the  Overseas 

Q  Press  Club  on  Monday, 

John  A.  Brogan  Jr.,  director 
of  foreign  business  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  said  more 
than  100  countries  were  buying 
n  syndicated  material  from  the 

!,  U.S. 

•>  “You  are  exporting  laughs  in 

®  such  places  as  Afghanistan  and 

’■  Israel,  in  such  languages  as 

‘  Arabic  and  Pidgin  English,”  he 

*  said. 

'  Mr.  Brogan  pointed  out  that 

adaptations,  not  translations, 
into  other  languages  were  made 
in  New  York.  “What  we  adapt 
I  for  use  in  one  country,  say 

^  Egypt,  could  possibly  be  an  in- 

^  suit  in  another  country  such  as 

Sweden,”  he  explained.  “Take 
^  the  expression,  ‘Who  was  that 

lady  I  saw  you  with  last  night?’ 
>.  y®**  here  wouldn’t  recognize  it 

if  it  was  translated  from  the 
Egyptian  back  into  English.” 


Jerry  Robinson,  NCS  vice- 
president,  said  growth  of  comics 
throughout  Europe  is  due  pos¬ 
sibly  to  the  “pop  art”  craze. 
Also,  he  claimed,  comic  strips  are 
promoted  more  heavily  there 
than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Brogan  related  that  when 
KFS  created  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  35  years  ago,  they  had 
eight  clients.  “Today  we  service 
2,000  clients  regularly  in  100 
countries  and  colonies,”  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  Brogan  said  competition 
is  coming  from  syndicates  in 
other  countries. 

Impact  on  Europe 

David  Pascal,  an  NCS  mem¬ 
ber,  described  the  impact  of 
American  cartoons  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  intellectual  community. 
(He  had  just  returned  from  a 
medical  assignment  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Heidelberg  in  Ger¬ 
many.) 

Mr.  Pascal  said  leading  art 
critics  in  Paris  were  now  excited 
over  a  new  type  of  narrative 
figure  art.  “These  are  paintings 
with  a  sense  of  continuity, 
paintings  with  stories  in  them, 
paintings  with  bang,  biff,  pow 
right  there  in  them,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Fine  art  painters  in  France 
are  trying  to  evolve  the  sense  of 
story  found  in  comics  into  one 
picture." 

Mr.  Pascal  asserted  that  Euro¬ 
peans  don’t  understand  the  level 
of  appeal  comics  have  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  They  don’t  appreciate  the 
punning  or  the  humor  of  words 
in  American  comics.  They  don’t 
grasp  how  an  American  can  hear 
the  word  “Arf”  and  relate  it 
with  a  dog  named  Sandy. 

But,  he  maintained,  they  have 
an  insight  into  American  comics 
that  Americans  haven’t  devel¬ 
oped. 

Mr.  Pascal  used  the  American 
comic  strip.  The  Phantom,  as  an 
example.  “In  France,”  he  said, 
“they  recognize  this  strip  as 
having  a  certain  quality,  one 
that  deals  with  what  pyscholo- 
gists  call  the  demonic,  with 
bestiality.  They  relate  it  to  their 
own  culture  of  gargoyles  and  the 
grotesque.  They  read  The  Phan¬ 
tom  and  add  their  own  dimension 
to  it.” 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  said  his  university  was 
looking  into  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  repository  for 
American  comic  art. 

E^tor  Named 

Coshocton,  Ohio 

Don  E.  Beattie,  a  copy  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Coshocton 
Tribune. 


Ad  Staff  Personnel 
For  New  Newspapers 

Advertising  department  ap¬ 
pointments  have  been  made  by 
Robert  H.  Lambert,  advertising 
director  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune. 

Monroe  Gensler,  advertising 
director  of  the  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  is  associate  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  Jacques  A.  Caldwell, 
advertising  director  of  the 
World  Telcgrayn,  is  National 
advertising  manager. 

A  single  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  will  service  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  three  newspapers. 

Other  appointments  included: 

Charles  Lee,  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  had  been 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

Arthur  M.  See,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  from  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

William  R.  Butler,  advertising 
manager — Financial,  from  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Patrick  M.  Murphy,  public 
service  advertising  manager, 
from  the  Herald  Tribune. 

George  Barthelme,  classified 
manager.  He  had  been  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert’s  administrative  assistant 
at  the  Herald  Tribune. 

John  B.  Wines,  New  York 
Magazine  and  TV  Magazine 
sales  manager,  from  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

A.  John  Colton,  automotive 
advertising  manager,  from  the 
W  orld-Telegrram. 

John  E.  Dean,  advertising 
manager — Brooklyn,  from  the 
W  orld-Telegram. 

James  F.  Kenny,  assistant  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager, 
from  the  World-Telegram. 

Mitchell  Laub,  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager,  from  the 
World-Telegram. 

Rudolph  A.  Mazurosky,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  from 
the  World-Telegram. 

Audrey  L.  Stellges,  classified 
phone  room  supervisor,  from  the 
J  oumal- American. 

Richard  H.  Brown  continues 
as  business  manager  of  Book 
Week. 

• 

Newspaper  Guide 
Prepared  for  Bride 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

“What  Every  Bride  Should 
Know  About  Her  Newspaper,” 
a  guide  to  more  enjoyable  and 
enlightening  reading,  has  been 
printed  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent. 

Copies  will  be  given  brides-to- 
be  when  they  call  at  newspaper 
offices  to  fill  out  their  wedding 
information  blanks. 

Copy  for  the  book  was  written 
by  Patricia  Burgin  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  Don  Addis. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BAHLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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AT  HOSPITALITY  ROOM 


Ladies  Get  Lessons 
On  Flower  Making 

By  Jean  Green^ald 


“How  long  do  you  bake  it?” 

“Oh,  about  30  to  45  minutes.” 

“What  degree  should  you  set  the  oven?” 

“250.” 

A  recipe  for  cake  overheard  in  someone’s  kitchen?  Nope— 
instructions  on  how  to  make  multicolored  crepe  paper  flowers  at 
the  Hospitality  Room  (4-U)  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  during  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  for  the  Hospitality  Room — a  place  where 
the  wives  of  the  members  gather  for  informal  chatting  and  ex¬ 
changing  of  ideas  since  the  last  time  they  met  a  year  ago.  The 
loom  is  such  a  success  that  after  the  first  year  they  had  to  move 
to  bigger  quarters.  No  place  in  town  gets  such  rave  notices  as 
these  two  rooms  do  from  the  ladies  and  their  husbands  who  drop 
by  from  time  to  time. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

PERSONALITIES — Tbe  young  lady  who  did  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  on  how  to  make  these  crepe  paper  flowers  was  Marian 
Blacklidge,  wife  of  Richard  Blacklidge,  publisher  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune  .  .  .  This  is  how  she  told  us  to  make  them:  Take 
different  colors  of  crepe  paper  cut  to  a  width  of  about  12  inches 
.  .  .  lay  them  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  place  them  on  a  cookie 
sheet  (don’t  grease  it!)  ...  sprinkle  it  with  water  and  bake  it 
for  30  to  45  minutes  in  an  oven  set  at  250  degrees  .  .  .  “Part  of 
the  charm  is  the  scorched  edges,”  said  Marian  .  .  .  Wrap  it 
around  a  piece  of  green  plastic  clothes-line  and  .secure  it  with 
wire  and  green  electrical  tape  .  .  .  fluff  out  the  edges  and  voila! 
.  .  .  There  were  about  six  of  these  flow’ers  decorating  the  w’alls  of 
the  Ho.spitality  Room  .  .  .  Incidentally,  w'e  were  told  that  Mrs. 
Blacklidge  is  very  keen  on  making  other  things  besides  flowers 
.  .  .  for  example,  she  made  her  navy  and  white  paper  mache 
earrings  and  bracelet  from — of  all  things — T/us  II’erA'  magazine!! 
*  *  * 

Ma.iorie  Judges,  whose  husband,  Ronald,  is  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Montreal  Star,  finds  the  most  outstanding  thing  on 
her  third  visit  to  the  convention  is  the  friendliness  with  which  she 
is  treated  .  .  .  .she’ll  also  remember  the  bououet  of  flowers  that 
awaited  her  when  she  arrived  Sunday  .  .  .  they  were  sent  by  a 
business  associate  of  her  husband  .  .  .  She’s  accompli.shed  a  lot — 
seen  two  Broadway  plays,  visited  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  the 
United  Nations  and  done  some  shopping  .  .  .  When  Mrs.  Judges 
was  interviewed,  she  hadn’t  been  able  to  get  tickets  for  Hello 
Polhi!  yet  .  .  .  “I’ll  see  it — even  if  I  have  to  stand  up,”  she  said. 
*  *  * 

As  evidence  of  how  friendly  the  people  are,  Virginia  Brinton 
thusband  Henry  Brinton  is  editor  of  the  IVc.st  Cheater  (Pa.) 
Loeal  News)  told  E&P  that  one  lady  at  dinner  Monday  insisted 
they  sit  together  .  .  .  “Just  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky,”  Mrs.  Brinton 
exclaimed  .  .  .  She  appreciated  the  beautiful  weather  .  .  .  when 
they  left  West  Chester,  it  was  pouring  .  .  .  Part  of  her  fir.st  visit 
to  the  convention  included  walking  30  blocks  along  Fifth  Avenue, 
going  to  Radio  City  Music  Hall  and  shopping  (a  pair  of  shoes 
and  two  blouses). 

*  *  ♦ 

.Shirley  Avery  (Deane  Avery  is  executive  editor  of  the  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day)  and  Ann  Hammond  (W’eslev  Hammond  is 
controller  of  the  Day)  had  an  interesting  sidelight  to  their  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  St.  James  theater  to  see  Hello  Dolly!  ...  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Hammond  picked  up  six  tickets  from  the  box  office  but 
didn’t  check  the  contents  of  the  envelope  until  he  began  to  pass 
out  the  tickets  .  .  .  then  he  discovered  that  there  were  .seven 
tickets  .  .  .  when  they  entered  the  theater  they  returned  the  extra 
ticket  to  the  box  office  and  went  to  their  seats  .  .  .  “It  was  the  last 
row  in  the  whole  theater,”  said  Mrs.  Avery  ...  a  few'  minutes 
later  a  man  sat  in  the  seventh  seat  .  .  .  Mr.  Hammond  couldn’t 
resist  telling  him  that  he  w'ouldn’t  be  sitting  there  if  they  hadn’t 
turned  in  the  extra  seat  .  .  .  The  man  told  them  that  he  was  indeed 
lucky  because  it  was  the  last  seat  in  the  house  .  .  .  .SMALL 


HOSPITALITY — Jean  Newbegin,  wife  of  C.  J.  Newbegin,  president 
of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  News;  Mary  Patrone,  wife  of  Miles  Patrone, 
ANPA  labor  relations  committee  chairman,  and  Joan  Krenz  of  the 
AN  PA  staff. 

WORLD  DEPARTMENT — The  man  turned  out  to  be  in  the 
printing  and  paper  business  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  trip  for  both 
ladies  and  both  can’t  say  enough  on  how  much  they  are  enjoying  it. 

♦  •  ♦ 

For  Jane  Hanson,  whose  husband,  Arthur,  is  general  counsel 
for  the  ANPA,  and  who  has  been  attending  the  convention  for  22 
years — “With  one  or  two  maternity  leaves” — the  greatest  thing 
about  it  is  seeing  everybody  again  .  .  .  “It’s  wonderiful  to  put  the 
names  and  faces  together,”  she  said  .  .  .  there  was  no  trouble  for 
the  Hansons  in  getting  tickets  to  see  one  of  the  Broadway  hits— 
a  friend  of  theirs  gave  them  tickets  .  .  .  and  everything  about  this 
trip — like  all  others — was  “smooth  as  silk.” 

*  *  * 

The  beginning  of  Publishers’  Week  was  a  quiet  one  for  Jean 
Newbegin  (husband  Cyrus  is  publisher  of  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
News)  .  .  .  But  the  end  of  the  week  proved  to  be  eventful  with 
Mrs.  Newbegin  seeing  two  plays — “Just  loved  Luv” — going  to 
lunch  with  friends  at  Trader  Vic’s,  getting  her  hair  done  “New 
York  style”  and  doing  some  shopping  .  .  . 

♦  ♦ 

Valerie  Walton  (husband  H.  L.  Walton  is  managing  director  of 
the  Rand  Daily  Mail  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa)  is  having  a 
w'onderful  time  .  .  .  “The  friendliness  of  everyone  here  has  im¬ 
pressed  me  immensely,”  said  Mrs.  Walton  in  her  British  accent . .. 

*  *  * 

WALDORF  WONDERINGS — The  recipients  of  the  three  tur¬ 
tles  better  check  the  sexes  of  their  newly  acquired  pets  before  they 
take  them  home  ...  As  the  donor  said — “How  does  one  tell  one 
from  the  other?” . . .  W’hat  five  children  w'ho  begged  to  accompany 
their  parents  to  the  convention  may  very  well  see  that  desire 
fulfilled  soon?  .  .  .  There  are  tw'o  sisters  that  are  going  to  receive 
surprise  gifts  at  the  end  of  the  week — one  will  get  a  lawn  set  and 
another  a  bath  mat  .  .  .  Some  husband  is  going  to  be  very  pleased 
when  he  finds  out  his  wife  has  bought  him  several  silk  ties — for 
no  reason! 


James  Copley,  chairman  of  the  Copley  Press  newspapers,  and  Mrs. 
Copley  chat  with  Milt  Rasmussen,  a  Parade  vicepresident,  at  Sunday 
reception. 
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a  labor  union  ...  in  a  particular 
plant,  such  as  a  newspaper 
plant.  It  would  remain  for  his¬ 
tory  to  record  whether  the  labor- 
management  contracts  would  be 
simplified  under  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  or  made  even  more 
complicated. 

“Perhaps  the  merger  of  print¬ 
ing  crafts  into  one  single  union 
would  have  at  least  one  advant¬ 
age  both  the  publishers  and  the 
employes  would  enjoy.  We,  as 
labor,  might  be  able  to  settle  our 
jurisdictional  problems  without 
having  to  use  your  plants  as  the 
battlegrounds. 

“If  we  labor  unions  do  not 
find  a  way  to  settle  our  jurisdic¬ 
tional  problems,  then  we  may 
expect  our  federal  government 
to  create  another  vast  bureau 
which,  by  edict,  will  take  from 
us  a  few  more  of  the  cherished 
freedoms  we  now  enjoy.  We  are 
already  experiencing  govern¬ 
mental  intervention  in  this  area 
by  individuals  who  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  your  problems  and 
with  ours.” 

No  Merger  With  ITU 

Speaking  of  union  mergers 
under  consideration,  DeAndrade 
exclaimed  at  one  point:  “We 
(pressmen)  are  not  considering 
merger  with  the  typographical 
union  and  will  not  do  so  until 
that  organization  ceases  its  raids 
upon  our  membership  and  its 
raids  upon  the  craft  situations 
we  hold  under  contract,  and  for 
some  other  justifiable  reasons.” 

The  remark  brought  a  burst 
of  applause  from  the  newspaper 
executives. 

DeAndrade  said  it  was  his 
feeling  that  the  need  for  a  better 
system  of  settling  labor-man¬ 
agement  differences  “is  of  far 
greater  immediacy  than  are 
long-range  studies  of  research 
and  technology,  although  I  do 
not  entirely  discount  their  merit 
and  value.” 

He  said  that  another  area 
where  discussions  between 
union  and  management  in  the 
newspaper  industry  failed  “to  a 
certain  extent  to  bear  fruit”  was 
in  the  creation  of  an  “early 
warning”  committee  whose  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  the  prevention  of 
publication  stoppage  when  nego¬ 
tiations  appeared  headed  for  a 
deadlock.  “I  believe,”  he  said, 

“there  is  sufficient  merit  in  the 
idea  to  continue  our  efforts  in 
this  behalf  and  that  it  be  given 
a  fair  trial  and  its  implementa¬ 
tion  be  reviewed  by  our  respec¬ 
tive  directorships.  Success  in 
this  respect,  even  though  limited, 
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would  be  a  great  thing  for  all  of 
us  in  this  industry. 

Most  Cities  Peaceful 

“In  the  majority  of  cities  we 
get  along  without  warfare.  We 
should  give  this  committee  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  can  be 
done.” 

Turning  to  a  discussion  of 
manpower  and  machinery,  the 
union  official  said  it  is  the  policy 
of  his  organization  to  encourage 
and  support  every  improved  ma¬ 
chine,  device,  product  and  pro¬ 
cedure  that  contributes  to  im¬ 
proved  quality,  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  reduced  cost  in  the 
manufacture  and  application  of 
printed  products. 

“We  realize  that  some  of  these 
improvements  developed  and  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  over  the  years  have  worked 
temporary  hardships  on  our  in¬ 
ternational  union  and  to  some  of 
our  members,”  he  said.  “But  in 
the  main  we  have  weathered 
each  storm  through  education 
and  training  of  our  membership, 
and  through  management’s  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
provide  the  labor  for  printing 
newspapers. 

“We  see  no  reason  to  change 
our  course  today.  We  have  many 
more  employes  in  the  industry 
now  than  were  employed  at  any 
time  in  the  past.” 

Growth  of  the  pressmen’s 
union  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  kept  pace  with  technologi¬ 
cal  advances,  DeAndrade  ob¬ 
served. 

Standby  Commitlec  Helps 

Improved  communications  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  publishers  and 
unions  have  contributed  through 
the  w’ork  of  a  publisher-union 
stand-by  committee  toward  re¬ 


solving  situations  that  promised 
to  become  serious,  William  A. 
Dyer  Jr.,  general  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News,  reported. 

Result  of  the  stand-by  com¬ 
mittee’s  efforts  was  that  pub¬ 
lishers  and  unions  were  able  to 
reach  agreement  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  Dyer  said.  He  referred 
to  a  statement  two  weeks  ago 
by  William  Simkin,  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Federal  Mediation  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service,  in  which  he 
suggested  that  publishers  and 
unions  start  working  to  avoid 
future  shutdowns.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  prompted  by  the  month¬ 
long  strike  by  the  printers  and 
the  mailers  which  closed 
Boston’s  newspapers. 

Simkin  said  the  purpose  of 
his  suggestion  would  be  to  “en¬ 
gage  in  continuing  dialogue 
during  the  term  of  the  new 
(Boston)  agreements  to  estab¬ 
lish  relationships  that  will  per¬ 
mit  solution  of  future  problems 
w'ell  ahead  of  any  deadlines.” 

Could  Be  Helpful 

He  added  that  the  frequency 
of  long  and  costly  strikes  in  the 
American  newspaper  industry 
“so  detrimental  to  the  interest 
of  the  public  as  well  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  unions”  suggests  that 
such  preventive  activity  could 
be  extremely  helpful  in  solving 
the  labor-management  problems 
of  the  industry. 

Dyer  said  the  labor  relations 
committee  of  ANPA  “concurs 
wholeheartedly  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  Mr.  Simkin.” 


Reporting  on  the  committee’s 
efforts  in  those  directions  with 
the  four  major  production 
unions  on  the  international  level. 
Dyer  said: 

“We  have  had  continuing 
meetings  with  these  unions  over 
a  period  of  years  seeking  prac¬ 
tical  solutions  to  our  mutual 
problems.  We  believe  we  have 
been  successful,  as  a  result  of 
those  meetings,  in  improving 
communications  with  each 
other.” 

Functions  of  Committee 

The  stand-by  committee  can 
be  called  into  action  on  mutual 
request  of  local  parties  who  have 
reached  an  impasse  in  their  bar¬ 
gainings.  Functions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  to  clarify  issues 
and  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
resolution  of  differences  or  “put¬ 
ting  it  another  way,”  Dyer  said, 
“to  supplant  tension  and  emotion 
with  reason  and  calm  discussion 
to  the  end  that  a  settlement 
rather  than  a  shutdown  will 
result.” 

Dyer  read  the  agreement  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  ANPA  labor 
relations  committee  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  four  unions — 
typos,  pressmen,  stereotypers 
and  engravers. 

“Upon  mutual  request  from 
disputant  parties  of  the  local 
area  involved  and  when  the 
issues  concerned  in  dispute  per¬ 
tain  to  one  union  only,  an  action 
committee  whose  members  have 
not  heretofore  been  concerned 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


OVER  TEA  CUPS  in  the  ANPA  Women's  Hospitality 
Suite:  Mary  Leicic,  wife  of  Bill  Leicic  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  staff;  Lydia  Mac¬ 
Donald  wife  of  Steward  MacDonald,  manager  of 
Newspaper  Information  Service,  and  Maxine  Graham, 
wife  of  James  S.  Graham,  secretary  of  the  Ithaca 
(N.Y.)  Journal. 
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with  the  dispute  will  be  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  international  union 
involved  and  the  ANPA  labor 
relations  committee.  All  stand-by 
committee  members  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  immediately  of  the  activa¬ 
tion  of  such  action  committee. 

“Should  the  issue  in  dispute 
concern  other  local  union  or 
unions  with  representation  on 
the  stand-by  committee,  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  such  other 
unions,  not  heretofore  concerned 
with  the  dispute,  will  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  action 


committee. 

“Basic  functions  of  the  action 


Beatrice  DuBoit,  ANPA  registration  desk  manager, 
hands  program  to  J.  Oliver  Amos,  president,  Sidney 


(Ohio)  Nows.  On  Mr.  Amos's  loft  is  Herman  Stevens, 
vicepresident,  Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner. 


committee  will  be  to  clarify  the 
issues  and  through  advice  and 
counsel  try  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  The 
action  committee  will  exert  all 
persuasion  on  local  parties  to 
achieve  this  end.” 

Not  a  Panacea 

Dyer  said  the  agreement  will 
not  be  the  panacea  for  all  labor 
ills  and  will  undoubtedly  fail  in 
some  instances. 

“Certainly,”  he  observed,  “it 
did  not  contribute  to  a  solution 
in  the  Boston  strike  situation. 

“Like  any  other  mediation  and 
conciliation  service,  failures  will 
be  had  along  with  successes.  But 
we  believ^e  it  is  a  stronger  dose 
of  aspirin  than  heretofore  avail¬ 
able  to  alleviate  the  distressing 
symptoms  and,  hopefully,  to  get 
at  the  cause  of  our  problems. 

“We  are  optimistic  and  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  continued  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  unions  concerned  and 
with  an  increased  acceptance  of 
this  new  approach,  its  success 
and  benefits  will  outweigh  any 
future  occasional  failures.” 

The  growth  curve  ahead  for 
newspapers  should  tilt  upw’ard 
at  a  somewhat  sharper  angle 
now  that  adverse  effects  of  sus¬ 
pensions  and  amalgamations  are 
“largely  behind  us,”  Gene  Robb, 
ANPA  president,  and  publisher 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News, 
told  the  group. 

He  said  the  ANPA  will  keep 
on  trying  to  “communicate 
better  on  a  two-way  street  in 
which  the  unions  surely  have 
their  chance  to  talk  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

The  most  troublesome  question 
today,  he  added,  appears  to  re¬ 
late  to  keeping  people  in  jobs 
even  when  some  of  them  are  not 
needed. 

Discussing  the  strike  against 
the  three  merged  New  York  City 
newspapers  “which  have  hoped 
to  save  about  3,000  out  of  some 
5,000  pre-merger  jobs,”  Robb 
declared : 


“The  virulence  of  the  response 
of  the  local  labor  union  leaders 
to  the  efforts  of  these  three  pub¬ 
lishing  organizations  to  find  a 
way  to  stay  in  business  is  un¬ 
fortunate  and  regrettable;  it  is 
unfortunately  typical. 

“It  has  seemed  that  each  one 
of  nearly  a  dozen  different  unions 
has  tried  to  outdo  the  others  in 
the  shrillness  of  their  demands 
that  these  papers  keep  people 
they  do  not  need,  keep  on  losing 
millions  and  pay  millions  more 
than  their  union  contracts  call 
for. 

May  Never  Publish 

“I  personally  believe  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  Company  will 
never  publish  a  newspaper  at  all 
and  that  three  papers,  instead  of 
only  one,  will  disappear  forever 
from  New  York.  Thus  through 
the  intransigence  of  these  union 
leaders,  not  2,000  but  fully  5,000 
jobs  can  be  gone. 

“.  .  .  These  avoidable  occur¬ 
rences  have  come  after  our  dedi¬ 
cated  labor  relations  committee 
of  ANPA  has  worked  diligently 
with  the  international  officers  of 
the  production  unions  to  provide 
calm-down  and  stand-by  pro¬ 
cedures  that  would,  and  should, 
avert  such  disastrous  strikes.  We 
do  know  these  efforts  have  been 
successful  in  some  instances.  We 
shall  keep  on  trying.  We  may 
get  discouraged  but  we  shall 
continue  more  determined  than 
ever.” 

Robb  also  referred  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  anti-trust  action  against  the 
Tucson,  Arizona,  newspapers 
which  are  published  under  a 
joint  arrangement  by  which 
costs  and  profits  are  shared. 

“If  newspapers  can  be  bought 
and  sold  or  amalgamated  into 
joint  arrangements  only  by  per¬ 
mission  of  some  government 
bureau,  the  free  press  of  the 
nation  is  in  jeopardy,”  he  said. 

“All  of  this  hocus-pocus  is 
sanctioned  under  the  heading  of 


preserving  competition.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  government  desires 
would,  in  many  cases,  spell  utter 
destruction  of  weaker  competi¬ 
tors  who  can’t  even  sell  out  or 
work  out  a  merger  arrangement 
if  they  are  failing.” 


Merger  Issues 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


name.  We  intend  not  merely  to 
survive  but  to  flourish  as  we  join 
our  colleagues  in  combining  re¬ 
sources  to  bring  you  better  and 
greater  newspapers  than  ever.” 

The  Journal-American’s  edi¬ 
torial  was  headed  “A  Beginning 
. .  .  Not  an  End.”  It  said  in  part: 

“This  newspaper  and  the 
World-Telegram  and  Herald 
Tribune  faced  a  harsh  and  un¬ 
yielding  array  of  economic  facts. 
Singly  we  could  not  survive.  In¬ 
stead  we  have  chosen  to  put  to¬ 
gether  our  great  editorial  re¬ 
sources  to  produce  a  new  after¬ 
noon,  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper  .  .  . 

“This  cannot  l)e  accomplished 
without  great  effort  or  without 
dislocation.  All  three  of  the 
newspapers  have  sought  ways  to 
ease  the  pain  and  cushion  the 
shock.” 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  com¬ 
ment,  “The  Winds  of  Change,” 
noted  that  “Economic  tornadoes 
can  flatten  long-standing  news¬ 
paper  structures  and  leave 
nothing  but  memories  and  foot¬ 
notes  to  history  .  .  . 

“So,  amid  the  turmoil  and  the 
inevitable  sadness  that  accom¬ 
panies  this  new  adventure  for 
the  Herald  Tribune,  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  it  is  a  favorable  wind 
that  is  moving  the  paper  on. 
With  our  associates,  it  will  carry 
us  all  to  new  strengths,  to  new 
capacities  for  service  to  our 
readers.  Not,  of  course,  to  port; 
successful  newspapers  never 
reach  port.  Like  Old  Man  River, 
they  just  keep  rolling  along.” 
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Ad  Rates  Posted 
For  ‘New’  Papers 

Advertising  rates  for  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  news¬ 
papers  were  issued  April  22  by 
Robert  H.  Lambert,  advertising 
director. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  all  adver¬ 
tisers  he  said  the  newspapers 
have  been  planned  to  appeal  to 
the  “younger,  better-educated 
and  higher  income  families 
throughout  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area.”  He  gave  the 
projected  circulation  for  the 
morning  paper  as  300,000,  the 
evening  base,  750,000  to  800,000, 
and  Sunday,  900,000. 

Herald  Tribune  weekly  rates 
are  being  carried  forward,  he 
said,  but  new  rates  have  been 
set  up  for  the  evening  World 
Journal  and  Sunday  World 
Journal  Tribune  based  on  the 
circulation  estimates. 

The  new  rates  of  $2.55  a  line 
open  for  the  WJ  and  $2.65  open 
for  the  WJT,  he  said,  are  lower 
cost  per  thousand  than  had 
existed  for  the  former  papers. 
A  combination  rate  is  offered  for 
those  advertisers  who  buy  space 
in  the  HT,  WJ  and  WJT. 


3  Added  to  Staff 

Attleboro,  Mass. 
Additions  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Attleboro  Sun  include: 
Douglas  H.  Reed  from  the  Keene 
(N.  H.)  Sentinel;  Robert  D. 
Lamb  from  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle;  Howard  M.  Davis, 
recent  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts;  Miss 
Janice  Andrews,  co-operative 
student  from  Northeastern  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism, 
and  Robert  J.  Gusetti,  as  area 
editor,  from  the  Warwick  (R.  !•) 
Beacon  where  he  was  managing 
editor. 
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‘Check  Journalism’ 

On  Trial  in  England 

By  Edwin  Roth 

Chester,  England  graphs  of  naked,  gagged  and 
The  most  gruesome  and  sensa-  bound  Lesley  Downey,  about 
tional  murder  trial  in  Britain’s  which  Attorney-General  Sir 
often  bizarre  criminal  history  Elwyn  Jones  said  “no  adjective 
has  become  not  only  the  trial  of  in  the  English  language  is  ap- 
28-year-old  Ian  Brady  and  his  propriate.” 

23-year-old  girl  friend  Myra  Even  more  gruesome  is  a  tape 
Bindley,  but  also  the  trial  of  recording  of  little  Lesley’s  tor- 
British  “checkbook-journalism.”  ture — which  contains  the  voices 
Its  consequences  for  “checkbook-  of  Brady,  Hindley,  and  little 
journalism”  will  be  far  more  Lesley,  and  the  tortured  girl’s 
significant  than  the  inevitable  terrible  screams.  The  defense  is 
fate  of  the  two  most  bestial  that  Smith  was  at  least  an  ac- 
killers  tried  by  an  ordinary  complice  in  Evans’  murder,  and 


criminal  court. 


killed  Lesley  Downey.  But  al- 


“Checkbook-joumalism”  is  a  though  he  was  present  when 
British  practice  under  which  the  Evans  was  murdered,  he  is  not 
Sunday  newspaper  News  of  the  concerned  with  the  photographs 
World  (8  million  circulation)  and  the  tape  recordings.  Smith’s 
and  other  wealthy  newspapers  evidence  is  fully  corroborated, 
pay  criminals  and  other  under-  r  r» 


world  figures  large  sums  of  Courtroom  Drama 

money  for  their  “memoirs.”  The  According  to  everything 
more  abominable  a  person  is,  the  known  until  now,  it  appears  most 
more  he  or  she  can  “earn”  from  likely  that  Smith  visited  Brady’s 


these  newspapers. 


home  late  at  night  to  take  part 


Britain’s  Press  Council  and  in  robbing  Evans  with  violence, 
the  National  Union  of  Journal-  But  Brady  murdered  Evans  with 
ists  have  fiercely  condemned  an  ax — and  terrified  Smith  into 
“checkbook-journalism.”  Any  informing  the  police, 
newspaperman  or  newspaper-  I  was  in  the  crowded  press 
woman  taking  part  in  it  breaks  gallery  during  Smith’s  cross- 
the  ethics  code.  But  this  has  not  examination,  when  the  drama 
prevented  newspapers  from  con-  about  “checkbook-journalism” 
tinuing  a  profitable  practice  began.  Myra  Hindley’s  defense 
which  is  hated  by  most  journal-  counsel  Emlyn  Hooson,  a  Liberal 
■sts.  Member  of  Parliament,  wore 

f..  I  .  like  all  British  “barristers”  a 

Given  Immunity 

David  Smith,  an  18-year-old  — tall,  long-haired,  brutal — 

criminal  with  a  long  record  of  faced  him  angrily  like  a  trapped 


vicious  violence,  is  the  prosecu¬ 
tion’s  chief  witness  against  Ian 


wild  animal. 

Answering  Hooson’s  sharp 


Brady  and  Myra  Hindley.  To  questions,  Smith  admitted  that 
get  his  evidence,  the  prosecution  ever  since  November  a  news- 
has  promised  him  that  nothing  paper  had  paid  him  15  pounds 
he  admits  will  cause  criminal  sterling  a  week — which  for  him 
proceedings  against  him.  He  has  is  a  lot  of  money.  This  means 
admitted  planning  a  bank  rob-  that  already  during  the  pre- 


bery  with  Brady. 


liminary  proceedings  in  Decem- 


His  19-year-old  wife  is  Myra  ber.  Smith  was  on  the  news- 
Hindley’s  sister.  Smith  was  pres-  paper’s  payroll. 


ent  when  Brady — watched  by 
•Myra  Hindley— killed  17-year- 


“Is  it  true,”  asked  Hooson, 
‘that  you  entered  an  arrange- 


old  Edward  Evans  with  an  ax.  ment  with  this  newspaper  under 
A  few  hours  later,  Smith  in-  which  you  would  receive  a  very 
formed  the  police.  He  described  large  sum  of  money  in  a  certain 
Evans’  murder  in  very  colorful,  eventuality?” — “Yes,  sir”  replied 
dramatic,  emotive  phrases,  which  Smith. 


have  now  become  very  signifi¬ 
cant. 


“That  eventuality  includes  the 
conviction  of  Brady  and  Hind- 


Because  of  Smith’s  evidence,  ley?” — “I  should  imagine  so.” 
not  only  Evans’  body  was  found  “So  you  have  a  vested  finan- 
before  Brady  and  Hindley  could  cial  interest  in  their  conviction 
bury  it  in  the  Yorkshire  moors,  — and  have  had  this  vested  finan- 
but  also  the  bodies  of  10-year-old  cial  interest  ever  since  Novem- 
Lesley  Downey  and  12-year-old  ber?” — “Yes,  sir.” 

Stanley  Kilbride,  which  were  “Which  newspaper  is  it?” — 
buried  in  the  Yorkshire  moors  “I  can’t  answer  that.” 
near  each  other.  The  police  also  Judge  Sir  Fenton  Atkinson  in 
discovered  pornographic  photo-  scarlet  robe  and  white  wig  for- 
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mally  ordered  Smith  to  answer. 
Smith  replied:  “I  don’t  know  if 
the  newspaper  would  wish  me 
to  do  that.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  said  the  judge 
angrily.  “They  may  have  some 
questions  to  answer  about  that. 
Who  are  they?” — “Sorry,  sir,  I 
can’t  answer  that.” 

Matter  for  Investigation 

The  judge  remarked  to  Hoo¬ 
son  that  there  seemed  no  point 
in  taking  immediate  steps 
against  Smith  for  contempt  of 
court,  because  Smith  had  a  lot 
more  relevant  questions  to  an¬ 
swer.  Turning  to  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  Elwyn  Jones,  the  judge 
said:  “Is  not  this  a  matter  for 
investigation?  No  doubt,  Mr.  At¬ 
torney,  you  will  see  that  this  is 
done.” 

“I  can  assure  My  Lord,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Attorney-General  an- 
grrily*  “that  the  investigation  will 
take  place  immediately  and  most 
thoroughly.” 

“It  seems  to  me  a  gross  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  courses  of  jus¬ 
tice,”  remarked  the  judge. 

Under  further  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  Smith  admitted  having 
spent  many  hours  with  reporters 
of  the  newspaper  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  discussing  his  story.  Of 
course  the  defense  immediately 
suggested  that  Smith’s  colorful, 
dramatic,  emotive  phrases  about 
Evans’  murder  were  suggested 
by  the  reporters.  These  phrases 
include  references  to  Evans  as 
“a  life-sized  rag  doll,”  and 
Evans  “making  a  gurgling  noise, 
like  when  you  brush  your  teeth 
and  you  gargle  your  mouth  with 
water.” 

Smith  used  different  descrip¬ 
tive  horror  phrases  during  the 
preliminary  proceedings  in 
December  and  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  trial. 

At  the  end  of  his  cross-exam¬ 
ination,  Hooson  made  Smith  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  newspaper  was  pay¬ 
ing  the  hotel  expenses  of  Smith 
and  his  wife  in  Chester  during 
the  present  trial — and  had  paid 
Smith  and  his  wife  a  ten-day 
vacation  in  France  since  the 
preliminary  proceedings. 

Myra  Hindley’s  defense  coun¬ 
sel  Philip  Curtis  asked  Smith 
how  contact  was  made  between 
him  and  the  newspaper.  Smith 
replied  that  many  reporters 
came  to  his  apartment — one  of 
them  from  the  newspaper.  “They 
usually  left  cards  with  a  Five- 
Pound  note  tucked  underneath 
it”  he  said,  causing  grim  laugh¬ 
ter  in  court. 

Smith  said  the  newspaper  with 
which  he  signed  the  arrange¬ 
ment  offered  him  a  minimum  of 
1000  pounds  sterling  ($2800) 
plus  a  share  in  the  syndication 
proceeds. 

“And  you  appreciate”  asked 
Curtis,  “that  if  either  of  these 


two  people  were  acquitted,  that 
would  make  it  very  difficult  for 
the  paper  to  implement  the 
agreement?” 

“Yes,  sir”  replied  Smith. 
“They  pointed  this  out.” 

Paper  Admits  It 

The  court  could  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  newspaper’s  name 
very  quickly  by  calling  a  Chester 
hotel  manager.  But  the  News  of 
the  World  immediately  confessed 
to  the  Attorney-General  that  it 
was  the  newspaper,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  statement  that  it  had 
done  so. 

By  chance,  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  British  National 
Union  of  Journalists  began  next 
day.  Amidst  angry  applause,  its 
delegates  unanimously  passed 
an  emergency  resolution  stating: 

“This  annual  delegate  meet¬ 
ing  expresses  its  profound  hor¬ 
ror  at  reports  that  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  witness  in  the  trial  of  Ian 
Brady  and  Myra  Hindley  has 
admitted  being  concerned  in  a 
financial  arrangement  with  a 
newspaper  in  which  payment  of 
a  substantial  sum  is  partly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  conviction  of  the 
accused. 

“It  directs  that  no  member  of 
the  union  shall  take  any  action 
whatever  towards  the  further¬ 
ance  of  any  such  arrangement. 
It  further  instructs  the  National 
Executive  Council  to  pursue  with 
the  utmost  rigor  whatever  action 
may  be  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  information  which  may 
emerge  hereafter.” 


City  Rooms 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

and  reporting  to  please  ethnic 
groups,  too  much  material  ap¬ 
peared  to  “gratify  those  within 
our  own  organizations  and  not 
the  readers,”  recruitment  of 
“college-boy  journalists”  had 
proved,  in  many  cases,  another 
stultifying  influence. 

A  consensus  among  older 
newsmen  was  that  if  Manhat¬ 
tan  dailies  had  continued  to  run 
with  the  competitive  vitality  of 
the  early  ’30s,  they  would,  de¬ 
spite  the  many  changes,  have 
maintained  that  quality  of  being 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
reader’s  life. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that 
occupied  newspapermen  on 
Merger  Monday. 


C.  E.  to  Washington 

The  San  Juan  Sta/r  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Harry  Turner  as  its  Washington 
correspondent.  He  has  been  the 
Star’s  city  editor  since  1961. 


last  Word 

(Continued  from  page  99) 

too.  The  paper  could  have  an 
average  age  of  40,  as  most  other 
papers  do  around  the  country.” 

Ed  Ford,  photographer,  said: 
“If  the  strike  goes  past  the 
week,  we  won’t  open  up  until 
next  September  because  man¬ 
agement  has  nothing  to  lose. 
The  staff  will  disappear.  People 
have  to  get  jobs,  then  forfeit 
their  severance  pay.” 

Glenn  Purdy,  education  writer, 
said:  “Pm  leaving.  The  ironic 
t  thing  is  that  the  last  people  out 
J  of  here  will  be  tv.” 

’  Then  the  tv  cameramen  and 
f  interviewei’s  came  into  the  news- 
f  room.  Among  them  was  Les 
I  Dennis,  who  quit  the  Telegram 
a  year  ago. 

“Am  I  glad!”  Dennis  declared. 

About  40  Telegram  people 
went  over  to  the  Barclay  Bar  on 
Vesey  St.  Another  40  dropped 
into  Nick’s  on  Greenwich  Street, 
i  Carol  Taylor,  feature  writer, 
said:  “I’m  going  to  help  ABC 
— they’re  the  underdog.  I  won’t 
help  NBC  and  CBS.” 

Carol  guided  a  young  tv  re¬ 
porter  to  inten  iew  some  of  the 
remaining  staffers. 

By  then,  almost  all  desks  were 
j  emptied  and  the  mail  pigeon- 
1  holes,  too.  Still  stuffed  with  mail, 
\  however,  were  the  boxes  assigned 
to  Dr.  John  S.  Davenport,  a 
Scripps-Howard  efficiency  ex¬ 
pert;  Frank  Farrell,  the  night 
club  columnist;  Murray  Kemp- 
ton;  Norton  Mockridge;  Ted 
Morello,  the  UN  correspondent; 
and  Mabel  Schacheri,  the  cat 
columnist. 

These  mailboxes  remained 
filled  the  next  day,  Saturday, 
April  23,  the  last  publication 
day  for  the  Telegram.  A  short 
staff  was  on  duty,  for  Saturday 
has  only  three  editions,  the  last 
1  at  2  p.m.  Neither  Herb  Kamm 
nor  Sylvan  Fox  came  to  the 
office. 

Ted  Levine  worked  as  acting 
managing  editor.  Arthur  Mc- 
Geoghan  was  telegraph  editor. 

[Dennis  Sheehan  was  acting  news 
editor;  Jerry  Patterson,  acting 
city  editor;  and  Georgianna 
O’Kane,  who  left  the  Telegram 
a  year  ago,  was  moonlighting  as 
copy  editor. 

Bruce  Porter  wrote  the  last 
story,  about  an  11-year-old  girl 
kidnapped  from  the  steps  of  a 
church.  Vinny  Sorge,  at  police 
headquarters,  had  called  the 
story  in.  Hank  Connors  wrote 
the  last  headline:  “7  Tots  Killed 
in  B’klyn  Fires.” 

A  WINS  girl  came  around  to 
tape  a  “last”  interview.  An 
Associated  Press  photographer 
took  pictures.  The  two  copyboys 
went  home  before  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  started  rolling. 
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ANNOUNCEMEINTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX  FARM  PUBUCATION  AND  PLANT 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  Long-time  high  earnings  record.  Man- 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  agement  available.  Requires  $80M  cash 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas,  down  on  $276M  Price.  Box  1817,  Editor 


Netvspaper  Brokers 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

CXJNFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001  ' 

WBBTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

IT’s  NOT  'THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph  :  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

NEXJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  Aia.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1731 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers'  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proi)erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla.,  32401. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

$15,968  PROFIT  IN  '63,  County-seat 
weekly  unoniosed,  i8oIate<l.  Price  $25M 
cash  or  terms.  Best  deal  to  buyer  wish¬ 
ing  to  go  offset.  Owners  other  interests, 
must  sell  quick.  Box  355,  Burkesville, 
Kentucky  42717. 

IF  QUAUTY  COUNTS,  this  top-notch, 
growing  Mid-America  weekly  fills  the 
bill.  Excellent  plant,  building.  '65  gross 
$85M,  anticipated  '66  gross  $I00M.  Fair 
price,  about  $31,000  down.  Write  fully, 
we’ll  reply  full.v.  The  DIAL  Agency. 
1503  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001. 


Newspapers  W'anted 

WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  proper¬ 
ties!  Cash  or  terms  I  Confidential  I  Phil 
Turner,  Citizen-Nows,  1545  N.  Wilcox 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028.  Fh. 
(213)  469-1234. 

REISPONSIBLE,  ext>erienced  publisher, 
wants  to  purchase  weekly  grossing  over 
$100M,  fully  staffed,  good  town.  Areas 
1,  2,  Northern  5  preferred.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1739,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPUTABLE  PUBLISHER  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  publication  or  group 
of  publications  that  can  be  printed  in 
Ohio  web  offset  newspaiier  plant.  Daily 
or  weekly,  10,000  to  40,000  circulation, 
preferred.  All  replies  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  1804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

SEEKING  12-YR  CONSOLIDATION 
AND  EXPANSION  LOAN 
for  modern.  Rotary  Offset  publication 
plant.  Have  growing  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  printing  contracts  for 
several  outside  accounts.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  unique  newspa|)er  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  U.S..  with  great  iwtential. 
Wish  to  obtain  12-year  loan  of  $235,000 
for  note  consolidation  and  expand,  by 
acquiring  two  other  weekly  newspaiiers. 
Contact  Box  1771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists'  Items  Wanted 

Has  anybody  cartoons  or  illustrations 
(originals)  of  BUSTER  BROWN, 
FOXBY  GRANDPA.  ROSE  O'NEIL. 
GIBSON.  NAST,  ETC?  Will  buy  or 
swap  others.  A.  Paskow,  1662  Cropsey 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11211. 

IVEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

If  you  don't  use  Lippmann,  Reston  or 
Alsop,  you  need  Wallace's  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  The  SIXTIES,  Bo.x  15,  Fraser, 
N.Y.  13753. 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  Heade<l  and  save  time.  P.O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101. 

Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linos;  40- 
page  press ;  has  time  open  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspaiiers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair,  Moreau  Publ..  Box  545, 
Orange,  N.  J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 

PRINT  BY  OFFSET  New  plant  offers 
complete  services  for  newspaiiers,  shop- 
liers,  tabs,  other  publications.  Cold  type 
composition ;  four-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
press,  with  full  color  capability;  auto¬ 
mated  addressing,  mailing.  Write  or 
phone  PENINSULA  PRESS.  1725  N. 
Salisbury  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Md.  21801. 
Call  301-742-8707. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


ISEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

PRESS  ENGINEERS 
Rotary  and  Offset  Installations 
Moving  -  Reconditioning  -  Repairs 
Guilmont  Printing  Industries  Ltd. 
911  Jeanne  Mance  St. 
Montreal — Canada  Tel:  504-861-1491 
SERVING  CANADA  SINCE  1901 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

EDWARDS  TRANSFER  CO.,  INC. 
1100  Ross  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas  75202 
1315  Ashland  St.,  Dallas,  Texas  775201 
(AC  214)  RI  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCnaNG,  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Publishers’  Representatives 

TRAVEL  AND  RESORT 

Specialists  with  many  years  of  media 
sales  experience.  Firm  is  expanding  to 
include  a  few  select  publications  de¬ 
siring  N.Y.C.  and  East  (Toast  represen¬ 
tation.  The  Corfield  (Tompany,  310 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10017. 
Phone:  TN  7-3970. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
trdtr)  4  times  @  SOC  per  line  each 
inaertien;  3  times  9  90t;  2  9  SI.IX) 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
fsr  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippings 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion. 
3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45:  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50d  for  bos 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  e« 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  ''classitieii 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES 
E&P  classified  advertising  it  set  in  6-poini 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
Gpoint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  TUESDAY.  4:30  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaio  2-7050 


for  April  30.  1966 


Equipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWS  PA  PER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Complete  Plants 


CaMMERCIAL  SHOP  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  California.  Complete  letter- 
press,  offset  operation  in  one  of  fastest- 
growinif  areas  of  U.S.  All  equipment 
nearly  new  or  new  condition.  Low  rent 
in  heart  of  town.  Present  “walk-in" 
bus.  is  approximately  {36M  year;  so¬ 
licitation  could  easily  double.  Terms  or 
lease  to  responsible  experienced  print¬ 
ers.  Gilroy  Printers.  143  N.  Monterey 
St.,  Gilroy,  Ccdif.,  95020. 

COMPLETE  LETTERPRESS 
NEWSPAPER  SHOP 
Until  this  week  was  printing  outstand¬ 
ing  N.C.  weekly  with  7. .'>00  circulation. 
Paper  is  now  offset.  Equipment  in¬ 
cludes:  Model  E  Duplex  press,  ser. 
“1079,  prints  both  ways ;  two  liner 
tyi)es  and  mats,  models  14  and  19; 
Ludlow,  ser.  #02454  ;  Elrod,  ser. 
.;r317-E:  Hammond  Casting  Box  and 
Glider  Saw;  Proof  Press;  type  cases; 
makeup  stones.  Linotype  metal  and 
other  furniture  .  .  .  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  a  large  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Must  move  immediately.  Entire 
lot  under  $10,000.  Contact:  Orville  B. 
Campbell,  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  (AC  919)  967-7045. 

TWO  MACHINE  TRADES  PLANT. 
Good  equipment — good  business.  Write 
or  call  for  particulars.  Lambert-Combs, 
207  W.  Oak,  Elnid,  Oklahoma  73701. 

Composinfi  Rt»om 

LINOTYPE — Model  31,  electric  pot, 
motor  and  feeder.  Rebuilt — not  re¬ 
painted — new  guarantee :  also  3  maga¬ 
zine  fan  type  8's ;  Model  14  single  key¬ 
board.  Dick  Bligh,  1036  Edgebrook, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  47804. 


REBUILT  LINOTYPE.  2  magazines; 
model  6  Linotype,  2  magazines.  Job 
presses;  Triumph  Saw;  Proof  Press. 
Shetler’s  Superior  Ptg.  Co.,  Indiana, 
Pa.,  15701. 


SET  OF  JUSTOWRITEHtS,  used  only 
for  small  weekly.  Excellent  condition. 
Neosho  Miner-Mechanic,  Neosho,  Mis¬ 
souri  64850. 


PRESS  WIRE  JUSTOWRITEHIS.  8-12 
pt.  Galvin,  used  6  mos.,  20%  off  list. 
N.  J.  Babb,  Herald-Journal,  Spartan¬ 
burg.  S.C.  29301. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPEH  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  ■■.\sk  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $s4.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMP.VNY 
111-11.'{  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaj>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE:  3  SBTTS  FRIDEN  tape 
editors ;  automatically  adds  space  to 
justify  lines,  eliminates  rub-out,  in¬ 
creases  production  10%.  Includes  remote 
cable  and  special  table.  Price  $15.00 
)>er  set.  Reason  for  selling:  bought  a 
computer.  Tribune  Chronicle,  240 
Franklin  St..  S.  E..  Warren,  Ohio. 
John  W.  James,  Prod.  Mgr.  (AC  216) 
393-2521. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

HAND  STUFFING  YOUR  PAPERS? 
We  have  a  Rosback  five  station  in¬ 
serter.  Will  insert  fuil  size  newspaper 
at  better  than  2000  per  hour.  We  pur¬ 
chased  new  in  1962  for  $2600 ;  you  can 
have  it  for  $1300,  as  we  no  longer 
need  it  with  new  press.  Also  photo 
lathe  by  Graphic  Electronics  just  over 
3  years  old.  12  x  18  size  complete  with 
cutting  table,  Elrod  mold  for  base, 
micrometer  depth  gauge,  extra  cutting 
head  and  $180  worth  of  material.  $2400. 
Chronicle  Pub.  Co.  Inc.,  St.  Charles, 
Illinois  60174. 

GOING  OFFSET:  Fairchild  Cadet,  65 
line,  good  condition — $1875.  Model  “E” 
Duple.x,  factory  maintenance  contract, 
excellent  condition — $4,060.  Intertyiie, 
mcxlel  G-2-4,  SN  12114.  Electric  pot, 
quadder,  saw.  Reconditionetl  Intertype. 
1965,  mats — $4,500.  San  Dieguito  Citi¬ 
zen.  Box  AF,  Soiona  Beach,  California 
92075. 


OF  KANSAS  CITY 


The  largest  selection  of: 

•  Newspaper  Rotary  Presses 

•  Linecasting  Machinery 

•  Composing  Room  Equipment 

•  Stereotype  Equipment 

We  solicit  your  inquiries. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  64108 
(816)  8A  1-9060 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


Due  to  ^uipment  and  system  changes 
in  our  circulation  department,  the  fol-  g  ORft  Ufir 
lowing  items  of  equipment  are  for  sale. 

1 — General  Strapping  Fully-Automatio  CONVERTIBLE 
Wire  Tieing  Machine.  2  years  old.  8>  Arch  Type  Super 

Priced  considerably  below  book  Production  22%"  Cutoff 
value!  120°  Stagger 

1 — lUliott  Stencil  Typewriter.  Two 
years  old. 

1 — Portable  Belt  Conveyor  with  Motor. 

Length  16',  belt  width  1  foot.  Hard¬ 
ly  used.  In  very  good  condition!  I 
29 — Heavy  duty  2  wheel  skids  and  ac¬ 
companying  jack. 

Please  write  or  call  for  prices  and 
further  information  to;  R.  C.  Anderson, 

Circulation  Manager,  The  Binghamton 
Press,  Binghamton.  New  York  13902. 

NEWSPAPER  INSERTING 
MACHINES 

We  have  3  newsp.njier  inserting  ma¬ 
chines  made  by  Hess  &  Barker  that  we 
recentiy  purchased  and  have  been  unable 
to  use.  They  are  completely  set  up  and 
can  be  insi>ected  at  our  plant.  We  will 
accept  any  reasonable  offer  because 
these  must  be  removed  from  our  plant 
immediately. 

The  machines  stuff  4  sections  at  a  time. 

They  are  complete  with  compressor  for 
vacuum,  have  many  extra  parts  and  each 
has  a  5  h.p.  motor.  Located  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area. 

Mr.  Lerner,  A.C.  312  487-1400 


IBM  EXECUTIVE  TYPEWRITER,  fac¬ 
tory  rebuilt.  Ideal  for  cold-type  com¬ 
position.  One  year  IBM  service  policy 
and  guarantee.  $375.  Free  brochure. 
Call  collect  or  write :  Buckingham 
Graphics.  536  Custer,  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois,  60202.  Tel:  312  475-1111. 


LETTERPRESS  AND  OFFSET 
12  X  18  Photo-Lathe;  Sta-Hi  curved 
router;  Linos  with  'ITS ;  32-page  Hoe 
with  color  fountains  and  Cole  quarter 
folder  attached.  Glider  saws,  Elrod — 
tons  of  metal ;  also  24"  Kenro  camera: 
nuArc  plate  burners;  Justowriters 
Headliners,  waxers — many  others.  Con¬ 
tact:  C.  A.  Martin,  Hamlet  News, 
Hamlet,  N.  C.  28345. 


CHESHIRE  model  SL/VF,  SN  49103;  GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 

3M  Makeready  Unit  modei  2572:  Van-  TTviT«t_9W  TFNqrnv  irJrk'llP 
dercook  24  x  24  Proof  Press;  Hamiiton  4  UNITS— 22% --TENSION  LOCKUP- 
20-shelf  Electric  Storage  Cabinet:  2  revers.ble^Double  lolder-Convey- 

Intertypes.  mo«lel  C-3,  SN  12764,  12770. 

S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.  Inc.,  22  E.  12  St.,  Trackage- Double  Page  Portable  Foun- 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210. _  CXIMPLETE  STEREO;  Electric  MeUi 

_  ^  Pot — Pneumatic  Pump — HI)  Pony  Auto* 

BRAND  NEIW  FAIRCHILD  Journalist  plate—Automiller  for  Color — Su*Hi 
8  X  10  Soan-A-Graver,  Enlarges  half  Former  Sta-Hi  Router, 
tones  and  line  cuU.  Used  two  months;  NEW  CONDITION— about  one  years' 
went  offset,  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo,  us© 

-  *  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

QUICK  SALE  WANTED  for  Fairchild  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

8  X  10,  6.7  screen  ^can-A-Grnver  with  Tn  ao  i  o*  xt  v  i-  xt  v  nv  •> 
cabinet.  microscope.  Asking  $2000.  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  U,  N.Y.  0.\  .-4o90 

Make  a  cash  offer  and  you  may  get  a  „  _ _ 

real  Iiargain.  Peter  W.  Cox,  'The  Bath  2  UNIT  GAZETTE  WEB  OFFSCT 
Times.  Bath.  Maine  045.30.  (tabloid)  and  Normanco  collator,  used 


Presses  &  Machinery 


PRESSES 

Available  September,  I9M 


•  4  Color  Convertible  Units 
— Mfg.  1956 

•  10  Arch  Type  Super- 
Production  Units  Mfo 
1938  &  1940 

•  7  Superimposed  Color 
Cylinders 

•  Reels-Tensions-Pasters 

•  AC  220  V.,  50  Cycle.  3 
Ph.  Group  Type  Drives 

•  All  Roller  Bearing  High 
Speed  Presses 

•  2  Double  Folders  &  | 
Single  Folder 


Will  divide  to  meet  your 
exact  specifications. 


Located  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  Denver,  (jolo. 


Owned  and  Offered 
Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 

Call  or  Write  for  Details 


FOR  SALE  AT  SACRIFICE 
16-Page  2  to  1  Duplex  '^bular  Press, 
good  serial  number ;  with  all  *1*™; 
mat  roller,  and  late  model  Sta-Hi 


real  Iiargain.  Peter  W.  Cox,  'The  Bath  2  UNIT  GAZETTE  WEB  OFFSCT 
Times.  Bath.  Maine  045.30.  (tabloid)  and  Normanco  collator,  used 

-  only  1-V4  years.  Cost  $.34,000,  sell  lor 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  price.  (Replacwi  by  'awf 

Five  years  old.  21V4''  cut-off  I’.,?!*’ x  ,5Xi 

Box  1799,  Erlitor  &  Publisher  .’5 

5  Lino,  $1,150.  18^  Goodkin  Pnsmatie 
^  ^  ^  ^  camera,  new  $1,195.  All  in  A-1  shape. 

Perforator  Tape  Gowe  Printing,  620  E.  Smith  Road, 

- -  Medina,  Ohio  44256  (AC  216)  PA  6- 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality  4161. _ _ _ 

perforator  taiies  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll  '  ~ 

for  8"  and  $.95  for  14"— all  widths  FOR  SALE  AT  SACRIFICE 

%  fob  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  16-Page  2  to  1  Duplex  '^bular  Press, 
Order  now  from :  good  serial  number ;  with  all  *1*™; 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  mat  roller,  and  late  model  SU-Hi 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308  Master  Former.  Available  immediately. 

Presses  &  Machinery  FAIRCHIL^GRAPHIC  “(JUIPMENT 

'  3120  Maple  Drive.  N.  E. 

|_|Q^  COLOR  _ Atlanta.  Georgia  30305 

CONVERTIBLE  got  to  go— AB  duplex:  excellent 

.  VT  •.  „  r,  condition,  top  printer.  Name  your 

4  Units— 2?%'^ — 3  Color  Humps— 6  Re-  price  Dowagiac  Daily  News,  Dowagiac. 
^erse^Pouhle  Folder^BallTOn  Former  Michigan  49C47. 

— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC  - - - 

Group  Drive — NEW  1952.  ,  ,  ,  urtna'i 

Available  early  1967.  ..  .  ALL  MODfc^ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  prIntcraW  RBP&NTATiyK 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10OT7 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  (or  April  30,  1966 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — ^dlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RBPRESEiOTjmyK 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


1 


equipment  mart 

Presses  &  Machinery 

12-UNIT 

hoe  color  convertible 

1951  -  1955 

Mid* *  ui)  aa  two  6-unit  presses,  each 
with  extra  color  cylinder — 3  reverses— 
double  folder  —  balloon  former  — 
conveyor  —  AC  unit  typo  drive  —  Web 
break  detectors— Web  severing  devices 
_reeli  and  pasters — trackage  and  turn- 

Ublee.  _ 

IVill  divide 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
IG-page.  2  to  1  model,  with  compiete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  I, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


«EN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ,2  UNITS  GOSS 


(0  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

available  NOW! 

Twin  Cbx-O-Type.  flat  bed  press.  16- 
ptga  capacity,  ser.  #490-491,  less  than 
10  yean  old. 

Northern  Virginia  Daily 
Strasburg,  Virginia  22657. 


GOSS  TUBULAR 

Vacuum  Back 
Casting  Box  and 
Boring  Machine  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10017 

2WOOD7RESSis^2^ 

Each  Press  consists  of  6  Units — Single 
2  to  1  Folder — 1  with  Balloon  Former 
— O-H  Conveyor — Reels,  Tensions  and 
Wood  Auhvasters— DC  Group  Drive 
with  Motor  Generator — Sheet  Severing 
Devieae— Dynamic  Braking — Available 
mid-May  1966. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

fO  B.  42  St.  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


16  PAGE  STANDARD  2  to  1  Duplex 
Tubular.  S#  203.  Run  for  a  small  daily 
leas  than  3000,  6  to  8  page  paper.  Con¬ 
dition  A-1,  all  stereotype.  Delivered 
and  installed  if  desired. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-5458 


TOP  PRESS  PACKAGE:  24-page  Hoe 
(48  tab),  new  bearings,  electric  system, 
drive,  blankets,  controls ;  22-%  Pony 
Autoplate  with  vacuum,  just  rebuilt; 
gas  stereo  pot;  mat  roller;  Sta-Hi; 
turtles  and  chases.  Operating  daily. 
Excellent  quality.  First  offering.  Pric^ 
right  I  Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


4  UNIT  HOE— 22-3/4" 

8  Arch  Units  1938 — •!  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives— 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 


I  COX-O-TYPE  in  top  condition. 

•  Ten  yeauw  old.  Always  under  Goss 
MTvice.  16  pg.  tab.  Complete  32  chases. 
New  lAndman  color  and  platem^er. 
2-.?.  Codder,  Orleans,  Mass.. 


*  HO*  BBELS.  TB34SIONS  AND  PASTERS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
hoe  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
Bmi  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
«0  E  42  St.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 3  Skip  Slitters — 3 
Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Fountains — 
STEREO:  8  Ton  ObrounU  Metal  Pot — 
2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-back 
eJr.  Autopiates — 2  Autoshavers — Sta-Hi 
Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  quick 
sale. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

THREE  UNITS  GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
low  construction  end  feed  press.  Up  to 
24  pages  straight  run.  48  pages  collect. 
Double  64-page  folder — 23ft  cutoff  (9 
col.)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle  bar  and 
web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new 
form  rollers.  One  Cline  100  h.p.  motor. 
Electric  eye  control  board  for  100  h.p. 
motor.  Contact  Jack  Kenner.  Mechani¬ 
cal  Suiierintendent,  The  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio,  45802. 


8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET  FLAT  BED 
Press,  roil  fed,  22  chases,  miscellane¬ 
ous  spare  parts  and  tools.  Can  be  seen 
in  oi>eration  at  Troy.  Alabama.  Reason 
for  selling:  installing  larger  press, 
$850.  Contact  Mirl  Crosby.  Dothan 
Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala.  36302.  Ph ;  792- 
3141. 

12  X  18  GOLDING  Job  Printing  Press. 
Big  fountain,  chases,  etc.  Special  $265. 
25  fonts  assorted  type  to  36-pt.  and  18 
cases.  lead  furniture  spacing  material, 
assortments,  all  $135.  Press  and  outfit 
together  only  $375.  Turnbaugh  Service, 
Mechanicsburg,  Penna.,  17055. 


6or8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels— Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Ballon  Former  — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  2-unit  32-page  press,  web  #826, 
23  ft  cut-off.  60  inch  web,  double  fold¬ 
ers,  angle  bars  w/compensators  for 
color.  Many  new  gears,  plate  clips  and 
center  rings  plus  spare  parts.  Will  sell 
unit  or  parts  cheap.  W.  K.  Glasgow, 
Daily  News,  Jacksonville,  N.  C.  28541. 


24  PP.  SCOTT  PRESS,  double  color 
deck,  has  run  many  four  color  circulars 
and  newspapers;  built-in  quarterfolder; 
tierfect  running  condition.  Sacrifice  for 
quick  action.  Former  plant  of  B.  St. 
Louis  Press,  21  N.  Main,  E.  St.  Louis, 
III.  Phone  618-271-1480. 


ANTIQUE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
press.  Make  offer.  Job  presses,  Line- 
casters.  Shetler’s  Superior  Ptg.  Co., 
Indiana.  Pa. 


VANGUARD  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS, 
4-unit,  31-inch,  running  daily;  $36,500, 
Printing  Center,  210  Jones.  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.,  76102. 


DUPLEX  8-page,  model  A,  Little  Giant 
10  X  15.  Galley,  Lette  Boards.  Storage 
Cabinets.  Box  1745,  Eiditor  &  ^blisher. 


Roller  Grinding 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Wanted  to  Buy 

3  GOSS  UNIVimSAL  UNITS  (one 
with  hump),  roll  stand,  balloon  former,  ' 
skip  slitter.  Mel  Cruger,  Press  Publi-  ' 
cations.  Qmhurst,  III.,  60126.  Phone:  | 
312-834-0900. 

JUSTOWRITER  —  BOTH  UNITS 
The  North  Shore  News 
Box  200,  Syosset.  New  York  11791 

4  UNITS-FOLDING  MACHINE,  roll 
arms,  web  offset  newspaper  press, 
22-%"  cut  off — 36"  web.  No  junk. 
Universal  Printing  Eiquipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 

ELEC.  PAGE  STORAGE  CABINET 
Good  condition 

Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va.,  24112 


FOTOSETTEfft  MATS  WANTED 
Want  to  buy  a  font  of  Alternate 
Gothic  No.  1.  Prefer  18-point,  would 
consider  Alternate  Gothic  No.  77  or 
Futura  Demibold  Condensed  in  12  or 
18-point.  Contact:  Johnny  Camp.  Me¬ 
chanical  Supt.,  Athens  Review,  Athens, 
Texas  75751.  (AC  214)  OR  5-4836. 


-  EQUIPMENT  MART 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 


WANTED:  Model  29  or  30  Linotype 
mixer  with  saw  and  quadder.  Cash  for 
immediate  delivery.  Contact:  Jim 
Crawford,  Jr.,  The  Democrat-Union, 
117  E.  Gaines  St.,  Lawrenceburg,  Ten¬ 
nessee  38464. 

WANTED:  GOSS  DECK  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  double  width  press  #1311, 
for  22-%"  cut-off.  Need  cylinders  only. 
Send  specifications  to:  S.  W.  Calkins, 
Evening  Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
(AC  412)  4.38-2501. 

WANTED : 

USED  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
Box  1801,  Editor  &  Publisher 


^llllllllllmlllllllllllllllllllllllllllmllllllllllliNlllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllmlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHn^ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  t  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Avtime  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adcertising-Sales  Promotion  I  Advertising-Sales  Promotion 


UNIQUE 

CREATIVE 

OPPORTUNITY 

College  graduate  with  creative  writing  ability.  At 
least  2  years’  experience  in  advertising — sales  pro¬ 
motion.  To  work  with  marketing  personnel  in  de¬ 
fining  marketing  objectives  and  outlining  advertising 
program  to  meet  goals. 

Originate  creative  ideas  and  write  promotional  ma¬ 
terials  for  brochures,  trade  show  presentations,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  visual  aids,  and  coordinate  production  of 
ads  with  agency  and  consulting  designers. 

Will  also  edit  house  organ  for  our  multi-plant  oper¬ 
ation.  Must  have  out-going  personality,  ability  to  in¬ 
fluence  others  and  coordinate  variety  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  with  limited  supervision. 

Position  offers  tremendous  potential  with  one  of 
America’s  established  leaders  in  the  graphic  arts 
field — an  international  operation  with  headquarters 
in  the  northeast.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence. 

Send  complete  resume  to: 

J.  Y.  Studer,  Director  of  Management  Services. 

EUREKA-CARLISLE  CO. 

A  Division  Of  Litton  Industrios 
530  Electric  SL,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Administrative 


ARE  YOU  IN  YOUR  50’S  or  younger 
and  nobody  wants  you?  If  you  are  af-  | 
fected  by  the  recent  newspai>er  merger 
and  have  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
knowledge,  and  can  alTord  to  work  for  ! 
a  small-town  salary  without  big-city  ; 
pressures  and  with  the  fringe  benefits  a  I 
family  needs,  then  write  Box  1762,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  tell  us  your  ; 
story. 


LIVE  -  WIRE  OPPORTUNITY  for  i 
weekly  manager.  Energetic  man  willing  > 
to  devote  himself  fully  to  producing 
paper  community  will  be  proud  of  and  i 
with  ability  to  turn  good  profit.  Goo<l  I 
character  essential.  Established  paper 
3.500  circulation.  Zone  3.  Box  1787, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-EDITOR 

for  newspaper  of  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  growing  Northeast 
community.  Prefer  married  man 
who  will  integrate  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  community  activities. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
acting  demands  of  position. 
Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send 
complete  information  in  first 
application.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Box  1642 

Editor  &  Publisher 


110 


Administrative 

AD  MAN,  overall  management  experi¬ 
ence  including  editorial.  Large  weekly 
or  small  daily  experience  preferred. 
Advertising,  ^itorial,  general  man¬ 
ager  type.  Small  paper  chain.  Salary 
and  percentage  of  gross,  fringes,  plus 
future!  Write  in  absolute  confidence 
Box  1345.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Newspaper  Operations 

$13,000  to  $16,000 

Unique  opportunity  for  outstanding  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  had  past  record  of 
achievement  in  operations  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  This  is  a  responsible  job  on  the 
general  manager’s  staff  of  a  major 
metropolitan  morning  daily  located  in 
I  Zone  2. 

Should  have  practical  and  analytical 
I  approach  to  problem  solving  and  be 
I  capable  of  working  in  any  facet  of  a 
!  newspaper  operation,  from  understand- 
j  ing  computer  concepts  to  mechanization 
I  of  involved  production  operations.  Els- 
sentially,  we  want  someone  to  improve 
methods  of  operation,  including  modifi¬ 
cation  of  systems  and  procedures  used 
in  newspaper  operations. 

Must  be  able  to  work  well  with  mechan¬ 
ical  division  department  heads  as  well 
as  top  management  personnel.  We  need 
a  man  who  can  analyze  problems,  de¬ 
velop  solutions  and  implement  correc¬ 
tive  action.  For  this  individual,  we  offer 
an  unusual  opportunity  with  outstand¬ 
ing  growth  potential,  and  an  excellent 
starting  salary. 

Send  complete  resume  outlining  past 
experience  and  e<lurational  background, 
in  confidence,  to  Box  1767,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


All  Departments 

G^OUNDTiSoRTfAff 

SKY-HIGH  FUTURE! 

Well-planned  daily,  Sunday  paper  in 
top-notch  Ekist  Tennessee  city  of  26,000, 
has  openings  in  all  phases  of  operation 
for  personnel  who  will  build  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  meaningful  and  influential  paper. 
No  errors  to  correct.  We  are  starting 
right  1  This  will  be  no  small-time,  shoe¬ 
string  giveaway.  Immediate  openings 
for  news  editor,  reporters,  ad  manager, 
salesman  display  and  classified  ;  produc¬ 
tion — copy  desk,  offset  pressman  and 
assistant,  cameraman  and  assistant, 
circulation  manager  and  assistant.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  R.  Jack  Fishman,  P.O.  Box 
2867,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37219. 


Artists 

ROTO  ARTIST,  experienced  preferred, 
but  able  beginner  considered.  Metro¬ 
politan  paper.  Zone  2.  Box  1735,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  ARTIST  needed  at  once  for 
growing  Florida  daily  in  university 
city.  Major  communications  firm  with 
excellent  employment  benefits  and  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume 
giving  previous  experience,  layout  sam¬ 
ples,  and  salary  expected  to;  W.  G. 
Ebersole,  Advertising  Dir.,  Sun,  Gaines¬ 
ville.  Florida  82601. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  growing  city  of  33,000, 
Chart  Area  4.  Must  be  exi)erienced. 
Send  all  details,  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  to  Box  1765,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE  —  Ex- 
panding  company  desires  ambitious, 
circulation-orient^  man  in  the  25-35 
age  bracket.  Considerable  travel  to  cir¬ 
culation  and  industrial  accounts,  with 
a  future  as  sales  executive.  Relocate, 
Area  5  at  factory  with  salary,  ex¬ 
penses  and  bonuses.  Send  full  resumd 
to  Box  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  young 
man  on  his  way  up.  One  of  nation’s 
top  50  corporations  is  providing  3,500 
new  jobs  in  our  community  and  we 
need  a  livewire  circulation  manager  to 
handle  this  growth  situation.  Liberal 
salary  and  bonus  arrangement  plus 
plenty  of  fringe  benefits  for  the  right 
man.  Located  in  pleasant  small  city  on 
Lake  Erie  in  heart  of  vacationland. 
Only  daily  in  county.  Tell  all  first  let¬ 
ter.  No  'phone  calls,  please.  The  Daily 
News.  Port  Clinton,  Ohio  43452. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  Florida’s 
largest  weekly,  converting  to  voluntary- 
pay.  "Ground  floor”  opi>ortunity :  ex¬ 
panding  organization  ;  new  offset  press. 
REPORTER,  Box  420,  Miami  Beach. 
Fla..  33149. 

Classified  Advertising 

mONTROOM 

SUPERVISOR 

Highly-skilled  professional  supervisor 
or  assistant,  ready  to  move  up,  is 
needed  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
a  strong  competitive  market  in  Chart 
Area  2.  The  know-how  of  training, 
motivating  and  stimulating  our  phone 
room  staff  of  20  can  be  most  rewarding. 
Ibfcellent  starting  salary  based  on 
ability  and  successful  record  of  past 
achievement.  Send  complete  resume  out¬ 
lining  past  work  experience  and  edu¬ 
cational  background,  in  confidence,  to 
Box  1757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DIRECTOR  for  a 
large  chain  of  well-established  weeklies 
in  Zone  1.  Experienced,  with  ability  to 
develop  unlimited  potential.  Give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Box  1764, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  large 
Northern  Illinois  weekly  chain.  Huge 
potential.  Salary  open  to  your  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Pleasant  working  conditions. 
Write  Box  1770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


SALES-ORIENTED  CAM  to  maniet 
and  sell  for  40,000  circulation  southnn 
New  England  daily.  An  assistant  CAM 
or  the  top  man  on  a  smaller  operatim 
experienced  in  all  phases  will  find  thii 
an  excellent  spot  to  move  up  and  grow 
with  a  solid  newspaiier.  Send  full  de- 
tails  including  salary  requirements  and 
references  to  Box  1824,  Eklitor  &  Pub. 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fut. 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busi 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo 
tion,  planning  and  supervision.  ’IT  o. 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  self-starter 
that  can  lead  and  inspire  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departmenU  of  a  Chart  Ares  t 
combination  operation  with  a  eircnla- 
tion  of  more  than  70,000.  Background 
in  all  departments  of  advertising,  with 
experience  in  classifie<l  or  retail  man¬ 
agement,  is  desired.  You  may  now  be 
the  No.  2  man  with  your  present  em¬ 
ployer,  or  a  department  manager  look¬ 
ing  for  the  chance  to  move  up.  We 
offer  an  excellent  salary  and  incentive 
plan  to  the  person  selected.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  in  first  letter  to  Box 
1795,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WAN’TED 
— Excellent  opportunity  for  enthusiastic 
salesman  and  layout  man.  Modern  daily 
newspaper  in  New  Hampshire.  Good 
pay  and  benefits.  Write  Box  1790,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 

NEV^SPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

Unusual  selling  opportunities  in  the 
retail  and  national  departments  of  Phil- 
adelphia’s  leading  newspaper.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  selling  advertising  to 
a  wide  variety  of  business  organisation! 
and  advertising  agencies. 

Excellent  atartinp  salary  plus 
expenses.  Relocation  neces¬ 
sary.  Moving  expense  al¬ 
lowance  paid. 

If  advertising  sales  with  an  aggressive 
growth  organization  is  the  challenge 
you  are  seeking,  please  send  full  partie 
ulars  outlining  past  work  experience 
and  educational  background,  in  confi¬ 
dence,  to: 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Personnel  Department 
400  N.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  I9I0I 


NEED  A  YOUNG.  WEI.L-SEASONED 
enerpretic  salesman  with  at  least  two 
years  exiierience,  who  can  produce  at¬ 
tractive  layouts  and  SELL!  Above- 
average  salary  and  bonus.  Excellent 
future  for  the  riRht  man.  Immed^ 
opening;.  Send  your  resume  to:  Gorooa 
E.  Nordquist,  Advtfir-  Dir.,  The  Journal, 
Coffeyville,  Kansas  67337. 


SPECIAL.  EDITIONS  SPDCIALI^ 
Southern  California  publisher  has  iin- 
mediate  opening  for  salesman 
eiiced  on  Anniversary  Editions,  ^)ecial 
Sections  and  Features.  Salary  corn- 
mensurate  with  ability;  also 
rangrement,  excellent  fringe  beneflta 
Box  1784,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


WERE  YOU  MERGED  OUT? 
rowing  weekly  in  expanding  town  of- 
ira  good  future  to  experienced  adven 
jing  salesman.  Salary,  '"rentive.  nr 
irance.  Pleasant  New  England  t^ 
ith  state  university,  college,  excels 
ablic  schools.  Write  or  mII: 
•Sherbinin.  Record,  Amherst,  mass. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  April  30,  1966 
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HELI*  WA^TED 

Display  Advertising 

anVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retwl 
claasified.  for  daily  newspapers  m 
cap  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 


EAP 

typewritten  resuine. 


luid  Daily  Press  Assn. 
Chicago.  III-.  6060L _ 


references  to  In- 
7  S.  Dearborn, 


experienced  ad  SALE&MEN  — 

^rid^s  largest  weekly  new 

offset  press;  leader  m  retail.  AmpU 
^^^naation  to  producers.  RE- 
^RIER.  Box  420,  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
33149.  _ _ _ 


need  display  ad  man.  good  on 

iavouts.  Prefer  young  man,  25  to  35 
of  age»  with  some  experience. 
PAcific  Northwest  daily  in  town  of 
IfiOOO  with  excellent  opportunity  for 
iii^nal  growth  and  achievement  pro- 
feMionally  and  money-wise.  Top  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Moving  exi>eiises  paid.  Re¬ 
illies  confidential.  Give  all  details.  Will 
contact  you  for  interview.  Write  Box 
1327,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ _ 


PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLY  in  subur¬ 
ban  Pittsburgh  area  needs  experienced 
"liv^wire**  salesman.  Salary  and  com- 
mission.  The  Signal-item,  Carnegie,  Pa. 
15106.  _ 

Editorial 

"cOMPOTENT  NEWSPAPERMAN 
who  knows  about  farming,  likes  fa^ 
lieopla  and  can  specialize  in  writing 
and  editing  a  newspaper  farm  depart¬ 
ment  has  an  excellent  position  awaiting 
him  with  a  live  wire  downstate  Illinois 
daily.  Fine  opportunity,  salary,  extra 
benefits  and  top  working  conditions  for 
the  right  man.  who  can  take  over  an 
excellent  established  farm  department. 
Write  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  III., 
giving  full  details  of  training,  exiieri- 
ence,  background. 
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CITY  EDITOR — Alert,  aggressive  man 
with  solid  re|>orting  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence  needed  to  guide  young,  eager  staff 
of  40,000  a.m.  newspaper.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  a  Zone  2  multi-publica¬ 
tion  organization.  Send  complete  re- 
tumO  to  Box  1720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  responsible  position 
on  progressive  offset  daily.  Must  have 
ffair  for  layout.  Five-day  week,  good 
benefits,  new  plant.  Charles  Rowe,  The 
Free  Limce-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
22401. 


COPY  EDITORS — Metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  daily  Zone  6  seeks  copy  editors 
with  2-4  years’  experience  on  smaller 
dailies.  If  you  can  handle  copy  smooth¬ 
ly,  write  tight  heads  and  like  living 
in  Southern  city,  let  us  hear.  Pay  ade¬ 
quate  and  good  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  1712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — ^Experienced  general  as- 
■ignment  reporter  on  metropolitan  Mid¬ 
west  evening  daily.  In  addition  to  usual 
fringe  benefits,  chance  to  develop  with 
progressive  staff.  Send  clips,  resumd. 
references  and  salary  expected,  to: 
Ernest  B.  Williams,  Assistant  Editor, 
fhe  News-Sentinel,  Fort  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana  46M2. 


fOUNG  REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN 
lor  eonununity  newspaper-radio  beat  in 
thorooghbred  horse,  suburban  county 
sear  D.C.  $>140  to  t^e-hold  self-starter 
able  to  prepare  copy  for  newspaper, 
condense  for  air.  Camera  experience 
ueefnl  but  not  essential.  Send  resumd. 
Box  1610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Airemous.  EXPERIENCED  Wom¬ 
en’s  Page  Writer,  or  Editor,  to  head  up 
Society  Department  of  fastest-growing 
taper  in  the  Midwest — The  Kokomo 
Homing  Times.  Send  resumd  to:  Don 
Freeman,  Morning  Times,  Kokomo,  In¬ 
diana  46901. 


DKKMAN,  Chart  Area  2.  Sun.  to 
Thur.,  10:30  p.m.  to  6:30  a.m.  Will 
pay  well.  Heavy  on  layout,  wire  copy : 
s^e  heads  and  copy  editing.  All  ijos- 
sible  benefits.  Prefer  man  from  small 
daily  or  large  weekly.  Box  1783,  Editor 
n  Publisher. 


BXPERI^CED  REPOR’TER  who  can 
roll  up  hiB  sleeves  and  write  any  type 
of  story  for  PMS  daily  in  Virginia, 
tan  pay  6130  or  more  a  week  for  right 
Plan,  depending  on  experience  and 
background.  Box  1774,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

EDI’TOR  or  man/wife  team.  Small 
daily.  Any  age.  Edinburg  Courier,  Edin¬ 
burg,  Indiana  46124. 


GEORGIA 

If  you  are  young,  this  may  be  the 
chance  you  seek  to  prove  your  ability. 
The  job  is  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing;  the  pay  and  other  benefits  are 
above-average.  Box  1792,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MUL’n  PUBUCATION  PUBLISHER 
in  Chicago  needs  solid  reporter-writer 
with  1-2  years  experience  on  small 
daily  or  weekly;  Degree  desirable,  good 
on  details  and  able  to  cover  all  beats. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirement. 
Box  1775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  DESK  MAN— Afternoon 
daily  otfers  an  attractive  copy  desk 
position  to  a  person  interested  in  mov¬ 
ing  into  an  area  of  responsibility.  Five- 
day  week.  Some  experience  desired,  but 
we  will  train  experienced  reporter  de¬ 
siring  to  move  up  to  the  desk.  Please 
send  resume  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  1797,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — General  assignment  and 
sports;  5-day  Iowa  daily.  Good  man  can 
bwome  editor.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Write  or  call:  Rollin 
Huard,  Charles  City  (Iowa)  Press. 


REPORTER  with  1  or  2  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  for  medium-sized,  high-quality, 
afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Above- 
average  pay.  31-Vi  hour  week.  Would 
consider  June  J-graduate.  Send  full 
resume.  Box  1793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN.  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7,  and  8, 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resumd,  references 
to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear¬ 
born,  Chicago,  III.,  60603. 


REPORTER — City  hall  coverage,  gen¬ 
eral  assignments,  on  afternoon  daily  in 
growing  city  of  55,000  in  Central  Con¬ 
necticut.  Several  years  experience  and 
college  background  desired.  Become  a 
member  of  a  congenial  working  team. 
Good  salary  for  right  person  and 
fringe  benefits.  Write  full  details  to: 
Editor,  The  Journal,  Meriden,  Conn., 
06453. 


SEMI-RETIRED  NEWSMAN,  wanting 
to  slow  his  pace  in  a  lovely  rural 
county-seat  town,  managing  a  weekly. 
No  shop  responsibilities.  Mail  applica¬ 
tion  to  Tazewell  Pub.  Co..  Central  Ptg. 
Plant,  Morton,  Illinois  61550. 


SPORTS  WRITER — but  not  just  any 
sports  writer.  Have  spot  for  a  man 
with  experience,  imagination  and  in¬ 
terest  to  brighten  afternoon  pages.  Key 
position  open  on  6-man  atafF  in  health¬ 
ful,  sunny  ’Tucson,  Ariz,  Major  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics,  Cleveland  Indians 
spring  training  site  are  part  of  bright 
sports  scene.  Handsome  profit-sharing 
and  insurance  plans.  Apply  in  writing 
—DO  NOT  telephone:— to  George 
Rosenberg,  Managing  Eklitor,  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  P.O.  ^x  6027,  ’Tucson, 
Ariz.  Send  personal  resumd  and  state 
salary  requirements. 


TOP.  AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY 
has  two  openings.  (I)  Copy  editor-re- 
porter  needed  by  May  1 :  Fast,  accurate 
in  editing  and  headline  writing;  pro¬ 
ficient  in  general  assignment  and  re¬ 
write.  (2)  General  assignment  reporter 
needexl  by  May  16:  City  government, 
police,  fire  and  schools.  Our  salary 
range  $95  to  $152.60.  Ck>ntact:  Ken 
Weaver,  Birmingham  Eccentric,  1225 
Bowers,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48808. 


TWO  OPENINGS — some  combination, 
with  staff  shifts,  to  use  talents  of  re¬ 
porter,  copyreader,  drama  critic,  bus¬ 
iness  news  writer.  Six-day  afternoon 
paper  in  fast-growing  university  city. 
Ehccellent  opportunities.  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News. 


WE  OFFER  THE  OPPOR’TUNITY  to 
be  a  rather  large  frog  in  a  small  pool 
to  the  young  newsman  who  has  the 
ability  and  maturity  to  meet  challenge. 
Prefer  some  experience  but  will  take 
sharp  beginner.  Prefer  sports  writing 
talent  but  overall  ability  more  im¬ 
portant.  Submit  samples,  references  to 
’The  Ciommercial-Review.  Portland,  In¬ 
diana — an  uninhibited  newspaiwr. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

COMBINATION  sports-writer-desk  man 
for  40,000  circulation  morning-evening 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Write  giving 
work  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Box  1820,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Kenosha  News  seeks  a  well- 
rounded  newspaperman  whose  duties 
would  embrace  virtually  every  activity 
in  an  editorial  department.  In  addition 
to  coordinating  special  sections  and  as¬ 
sisting  the  editors  the  job  leaves  room 
for  general  assignment  and  such  other 
special  interests  as  you  might  pursue. 
The  job  revolves  around  you. 

Besides  goo<l  pay  (about  $180  a  week 
assuming  six  years  of  experience),  the 
fringe  benefits  are  substantial  including 
profit-sharing. 

The  Kenosha  News  is  an  interesting 
place  to  work.  We  get  along  with  each 
other  pretty  well.  We  think  that  a  news- 
paiier's  first  responsibility  is  to  its  col¬ 
lective  conscience.  A  newspaper  should 
both  reflect  and  propel  its  community. 
And  we  share  the  sentiments  of  the  late 
Arthur  Brisbane  who  said  that  a  news- 
puiier  "should  l>e  easier  to  read  than 
to  skip." 

If  you're  interested,  tell  us  about 
yourself.  We  will  respect  your  confi¬ 
dence. 

Lee  Hancock,  Eklitor 
KENOSHA  NEWS 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  53140 


COPY  EDITOR 

With  at  least  one  year's  desk  expe¬ 
rience  for  vigorous,  quality  PM  daily 
(50M).  Excellent  opportunity  for 
young,  responsible,  alert  newsman. 
Write:  Personnel  Dept.,  Times-World 
Cori)oration,  Roanoke,  Va.  24910. 


DEk>KMAN,  age  25  to  65,  wanted  to 
take  his  place  at  4-man  desk  of  pro¬ 
gressive,  modem,  middlewest  daily.  Will 
handle  local  copy,  headlines  and  special 
sections — occasionally  supervise  news¬ 
room.  Top  i>ay  and  fringe  benefits, 
merit  raises,  limited  only  by  ability 
and  initiative.  Congenial  staff  in  mod¬ 
ern,  convenient  building.  Write  details 
of  experience,  education,  references,  to 
Box  1810,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  trade  publications  in  the 
sporting  equipment  field.  Retail  back¬ 
ground  desirable  but  not  essential.  $12M 
or  higher.  Box  1821,  Eklitor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EUIITOR  for  very  large  suburban  news- 
I>aper  group.  Our  man  is  creative,  with 
the  ability  to  give  quality  to  our  news 
content.  This  is  a  key  position  in  our 
organization  offering  unlimited  poten¬ 
tial  as  the  company  continues  to  grow. 
Must  be  man  with  solid  experience.  We 
need  a  hard-working,  shirt-sleeve  edi¬ 
tor.  Starting  salary  up  to  $15,000  per 
annum.  Box  1802,  Eklitor  Sc  Publisher. 


IF  THERE  IS  SUCH  A  PERSON  in 
existence  who  is  willing  to  work  on  a 
county-seat  weekly  as  a  reporter,  help 
keep  the  subscription  list  up-t(^ata, 
take  classified  ads,  help  out  on  display 
advertising  on  occasion,  help  the  bmk- 
keeper  now  and  then  and  still  stay 
enthusiastic,  bright  and  happy,  we 
have  a  permanent  opening  for  him  or 
her.  We  might  even  adopt  him  or  herl 
References,  please.  Good  salary,  in¬ 
cidentally.  Times-Herald,  Bums,  Oreg., 
97720. 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY— Experi¬ 
enced  _  man  to  take  over  management, 
editorial,  advertising  on  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  attractive  upstate  N.  Y.  col¬ 
lege  town.  Salary,  profit-sharing.  Box 
68,  Fayetteville.  N.Y.  13066  or  (AC 
315)  637-3121. 


MAGAZINEkORIEZNTED  copy  editor  to 
handle  stories  and  manuscripts  for  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine  which  the  Saturday 
Review  ranks  among  the  nation’s  best. 
An  editor  who  can  distill,  expand  and 
liven  or  subdue,  and  who  will  know 
when  to  leave  a  story  alone,  with 
reverence  for  the  writer’s  skill.  High 
starting  salary  and  unlimited  potential 
for  the  editor  eager  to  accept  and  mas¬ 
ter  new  ideas  and  new  ways  of  doing 
things.  Box  1838,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING — Reporter  for 
13,000  p.m.  and  Sunday  newsi>aper  in 
45,000  community  with  state  university, 
two  colleges.  Some  experience  neces¬ 
sary,  preferably  in  city  government  re- 
imrting.  (Jail  or  send  resume  to  Larry 
Graebner,  Managing  Eklitor,  Tribune, 
(k>lumbia.  Mo.  65202. 


NEWS  EDITOR:  Oi^ning  coming  up 
on  small  daily  in  Kansas  City  area. 
Good  position  for  capable  person.  Fine 
fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  1818,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


NEaJD  YOUNG  REPORTER  22  to  28 
years  of  age  with  some  experience. 
General  staff  work  all  assignments. 
Pacific  Northwest  daily  in  city  of 
16,000.  Top  salary.  Moving  expenses 
paid.  Opportunity  for  growth  profes¬ 
sionally  and  money-wise.  Give  all  de¬ 
tails,  references.  Replies  confidential. 
Write  Box  1805,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  NIGHTS  ...  a  real 
<H>portunity  for  a  young  man  on  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  growing  12.000  daily  in  North 
Jersey.  Should  be  able  to  handle  Page 
1  layout,  write  heads,  etiit  copy.  Go^ 
working  conditions  —  ideal  location. 
Write  or  'phone  Ed.  Casey,  ^itor.  The 
Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.  J.  (AC  201) 
366-3000. 


NEWS  EDITOR’S  SPOT  OPEN  for 
man  ready  to  move  into  an  interesting 
and  friendly  community  in  heart  of 
good  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Five-day 
afternoon.  Give  references,  background, 
to:  R.  M,  Bellatti.  Editor,  Nowata 
(Okla.)  Star. 


NEWSMEIN — This  could  be  the  opijor- 
tunity  you  have  been  waiting  for.  We 
are  looking  for  someone  who  has  had 
some  desk  experience  and  would  like 
more — or  has  had  reporting  experience 
and  would  like  to  combine  it  with  desk 
work.  This  is  an  immediate  opening  on 
a  lively,  award  winning  Central  Con¬ 
necticut  Ekrening  Newspaper,  with  33.- 
000  circulation.  Chart  Areas  1  and  2 
applicanU  preferred  to  facilitate  inter¬ 
viewing.  Wo  offer  better  than  average 
pay,  congenial  staff,  modem  building, 
and  excellent  employee  benefits.  Write: 
Managing  Editor,  New  Britain  Herald, 
New  Britain,  Conn.  06050. 


ONE  OP  THE  COUNTRY’S  BEST 
archdiocesan  weeklies  has  an  (gening 
for  a  June  J-school  grad  or  a  young 
reporter  with  a  year  or  two  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  and  working  conditions 
are  good  and  the  job  is  interesting. 
Versatility  and  enthusiasm  are  highly 
regarded.  Write:  Managing  Editor,  'T^e 
Catholic  Review,  820  Cathedral  St., 
Baltimore.  Maryland  21203. 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR— The  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Michigan’s  most  important  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  ambitious  young  wild 
life  reporter.  Must  be  an  imaginative 
self-starter  with  solid  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  flair  for  writing,  knowledge  of 
pictures.  We  will  select  only  the  appli¬ 
cant  with  the  potential  to  become  the 
nation’s  finest  outdoor  editor.  Contact: 
George  Puscas,  Ebcecutive  Sports  Ekli¬ 
tor. 


REPORTER — full  time,  challenging  op- 
portunity  to  write  news  and  features 
in  South  Jersey’s  fastest-growing  com¬ 
munities.  Daily  experience  preferred, 
degree,  liberal  company  benefits.  Write, 
including  salary,  enclose  returnable 
samples  of  work,  c/o  Managing  Eklitor, 
Burlington  (Tounty  Times,  Route  130, 
Willingboro,  New  Jersey  08046. 


SOUTHWEST 

EDITOR:  Growing  Suburban  Weekly. 
$10,000  plus  fringe  benefits.  Ideal  place 
to  raise  family.  Fine  climate.  Big  po¬ 
tential.  Need  ambitious,  hard-hitting, 
creative,  cultured  man.  Send  resum4. 
clips,  references  in  confidence,  ^x 
1815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Tired  of  reporting?  Gain  valuable  desk 
experience.  We  will  train.  Good  promo¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Champaign-Urbana 
Qmrier,  30,000  p.m.  daily  in  one  of 
the  few  competitive  newspaper  towns, 
home  of  University  of  Illinois.  Prefer 
B.A.  degree  with  1-3  years’  experience 
in  reporting.  Send  complete  resume  to 
H.  E.  Hay,  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNT,  Box 
789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 

An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 

SCIENCE  FEATURE  WRITER 

U.S.  Information  Agency  has  opening 
for  experienced  writer-editor  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Would  deal  with  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  scientific  organizations.  Positic  * 
calls  for  originating,  researching,  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  articles  on  U.S.  advances 
in  science  and  technology.  Professional 
science  writing  experience  mandatory. 
Starting  salary  $10,600  to^  $12,600  de¬ 
pending  on  background.  Send  resume 
to  Box  lPS-7,  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.  20547. 

An  Kqual  Opportunity  Employer 

SPORTS  WRITER — Major  midwestem 
daily  is  seeking  young,  experienced 
writer  to  handle  key  assignments  in 
big-league  city.  Must  have  background 
in  wide  range  of  six>rts — amateur  and 
professional — and  genuine  writing  abil¬ 
ity.  Resume  and  clips  to  Bo.x  1834,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 
Blxcellent  pay,  ideal  cities  for  families, 
generous  benefits,  opportunities  to  ad¬ 
vance.  If  you  want  to  grow  with  our 
record  number  of  26  dailies  send  full 
particulars  to  Vernon  Croop,  General 
Elxecutive,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  14614^ _ 

WANTED 

State  editor  for  central  Illinois  paper 
— about  20,000  circulation  class.  Prefer 
woman.  Be  in  charge  of  corresi>ondents 
and  handle  their  copy.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Box  1830,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WESTH21N  PA.  EVENING  DAILY  of 
26,000  has  opening  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  College  desired.  Experi¬ 
ence  not  important.  Write:  Editor, 
Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa.,  16001. 

WOMEN’S  W'RITER 
We  need  a  woman  with  interest  or  ex- 
I>erience  in  Women’s  i>age,  ^iety  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  etc.  This  job  will  be  num¬ 
ber  2  spot  in  our  Society  Department  to 
assist  in  changing  our  society  pages  to 
Women’s  Pages.  Metro-East  Journal,  a 
34,000  afternoon  daily  serving  the  Met¬ 
ro-East  area  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  East 
St.  Louis,  III.  Scale  to  $168  per  week. 
Send  complete  resume  to  H.  E.  Hay. 
Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box  789,  De¬ 
catur,  HI.  62525. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Einployer 


WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  small  community  daily.  Northern 
California.  W'ant  man  with  judgment, 
organizational  ability,  sincere  interest 
in  small-town,  who  can  direct  staff, 
put  out  quality  product.  Offset  plant; 
no  reluctance  on  picture  size:  lively 
news  area  but  accent  must  be  local. 
Box  1825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS — crami>od  for  a  chance  to 
use  your  talent?  Here's  an  opening: 
Writing  for  two  new  national  pace¬ 
setting  periodicals  for  young  people 
ages  10-15.  (Want  some  samples?) 
Send  full  resume  to:  WITNESS 

GEO.  A.  PFLAUM.  Publisher,  Inc. 
38  West  Fifth  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402 


YOUNG  EDITOR — This  position,  start¬ 
ing  on  the  copy  desk  of  a  competitive 
metr(H>oIitan  newspaper,  offers  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  a  broadly 
capable  and  ambitious  newspaperman. 
The  newspai>er  is  aggressive — the  stand¬ 
ards  demanding — and  the  opportunity 
for  rapid  advancement  unlimited.  We 
will  place  particular  stress  on  an  ap¬ 
plicant’s  initiative  and  potential  to  as¬ 
sume  growing  responsibility.  ’The  start¬ 
ing  salary  will  be  in  five  figures  and 
all  replies  will  be  kept  in  confidence. 
Box  1832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR  WANTED,  to  start 
by  May  31,  for  leading  community 
weekly  and  also  to  edit  farm  paper, 
plus  some  sports  writing  if  interested. 
Initiative  important.  Eastern  Ind.  Pub. 
Co.,  Knightstown,  Ind.,  46148. 

Free  Lance 

WANTED— MAN  OR  WOMAN.  N.Y. 
area,  to  rewrite  information  about 
products  into  terse  Kiplinger  newslet¬ 
ter  style.  State  related  experience. 
Semi-monthly,  8  pages.  Free-lance  at 
home.  Box  1822,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


!  HELP  TX  ANTED 

j  Operators-Mnchinists 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  7-ma¬ 
chine  daily  shop.  Write :  Leader-Times, 
Kittanning,  Pa.  16201. 

OPERATOR-PRINTER  for  county-seat 
weekly.  Permanent.  References,  please. 
Good  salary — good  opportunity.  Times- 
Herald,  Burns.  Oreg.,  97720. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTED. 
Must  be  able  to  operate  Mixer.  $2.60 
per  hour,  40-hour  week :  some  over¬ 
time.  Belen  Publishing  Co..  Helen,  New 
Mexico  87002. 

NEWSPAPER  'ITS 
PERFORATOR  OPERATOR 
(Experienced) 

Minimum  of  375  lines  an  hour;  37-% 
hour  week ;  night  shift.  $147.  Excellent 
working  conditions — liberal  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Phone  Mr.  Seiferling,  (201)  545- 
4000. 

PRINTER-OPERATOR,  country  train¬ 
ed.  Mostly  machine — some  floor.  Union 
or  eligible.  40  hours  @  $2.70.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tion — paid  holidays.  Raymond  Herald, 
Raymond,  Washington  98577. 

LINO’TYPE  OPERATORS 
HAND  COMPOSITORS 
Due  to  increased  business  and  long- 
range  contracts,  progressive  trade 
plant  with  new  equipment  has  perma¬ 
nent  openings  for  skilled  Linotype 
operators  and  Hand  Compositors.  Up 
to  $140  for  40  hours  plus  O.T.  to  quali¬ 
fied  men.  Air-conditioned  plant,  non¬ 
union,  benefits;  day  or  swing ;  no  labor 
trouble.  Send  complete  resume  to : 
Shipp  Typography.  625  N.  W.  19  St., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  73103. 

EXPBnilENCED  MACHINIST  wanted 
for  15-machine  shop.  Night  shift.  ’ITS 
experience  a  must.  Top  pay  for  right 
man.  Contact:  Jack  Kenner,  Lima 
News,  Lima.  Ohio  46802. 

COMBINATION  operator-floor  man. 
Some  knowledge  of  markup  and  typing 
valuable.  Fast-growing  30,000  daily  in 
Zone  9  contemplating  offset  within  two 
years.  Union  day  scale  $141.30  plus 
many  fringes.  Write;  Morrie  Shore, 
The  Columbian.  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton  98660. 

Press  Room 

“TRisTioOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 

An  outstanding  opportunity  for  an  In¬ 
dividual  with  a  broad  and  varied  back¬ 
ground  to  assume  total  responsibility  in 
the  press  room  of  a  major  metropolitan 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  ^ne  2. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  comparable  function;  must 
know  press  and  auxiliary  equipment,  its 
operation,  including  color,  capabilities 
and  maintenance.  Should  have  some 
experience  in  evaluation  of  press  per¬ 
formance  both  from  an  equipment  and 
manning  point  of  view. 

The  ideal  candidate  will; 

Have  directed  the  Installation  of 
new  or  the  relocation  of  older 
equipment. 

Be  well  organized  and  not  afraid 
of  tackling  difficult  problems. 

Be  profit-oriented  and  have  realized 
years  ago  that  probiems  are  re¬ 
solved  through  soiling  new  concepts 
to  management  or  union  representa¬ 
tives,  and  not  be  demanding  com¬ 
pliance  through  sheer  force  of 
authority. 

In  short,  we  are  seeking  an  intelligent 
individual  with  pressroom  knowhow, 
who  has  a  practi(^  approach  to  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  and  can  establish  a  good 
relationship  with  both  management  and 
labor. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  unique 
opportunity,  which  has  an  attractive 
starting  saiary,  send  a  resumd  outlining 
past  experience  and  educational  back¬ 
ground  in  confidence  to  Box  1707,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  for  60,000  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Combination  Press-Stereo  Dept. 
4th  or  5th  year  apprentice  can  also  be 
considered;  Scale:  $131  with  many 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resum4  to  Harold 
C.  Berg.  Prod.  Mgr.,  Atlantic  City 
Press,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  08404. 


HEU*  A.\TED 


Press  Room 

E’XPERIBas’CEI)  MAN  for  combined 
stereo-press  operation  in  booming  uni¬ 
versity  town.  Good  wages — usual  bene¬ 
fits.  Apply  directly:  Mechanical  Supt., 
Herald-Telephone,  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana  47402. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  need  a  tough-mindetl  foreman  who 
isn’t  afraid  of  responsibility  and  can 
maintain  protluction  efficiency.  Metro- 
East  Journal  afternoon  daily  of  34,000 
serving  the  Metro-East  area  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  and  East  St.  Louis.  III.  At¬ 
tractive  salary.  Good  opixtrtunity  in 
our  newspaiter  group.  Send  complete 
information  of  your  background  to  H.  E 
Hay.  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box  789, 
Decatur,  III.  62525. 

An  Eciual  Opportunity  Employer 

COMPOSING  ROOM  OPPORTUNITY 
— Well  trained  printer  for  15,000 
Penna.  daily.  Can  lead  to  assistant 
foreman.  Elxcellent  community.  Send 
full  details  including  starting  salary 
requirements.  Box  1708,  Editor  &  Putn 
lisher. 

COMPETENT  .TOfKNEYMAN  PRINTER 
or  TTS  operator,  union  or  eligible ; 
I>ension.  sick  leave,  major  medical  pro¬ 
tection,  vacation,  holidays ;  newly-re¬ 
modeled  shop  with  latest  equipment; 
excellent  living  conditions.  Write  W.  Z. 
Thompson.  Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Co.,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  40507. 

Promotion 

PROMO'nON  MANAGER 
Here’s  a  chance  to  kick  off  the  traces 
and  show  what  you’ve  got  to  a  recep¬ 
tive  Florida  audience.  Medium-sized 
daily  but  growing;  come  grow  with  it. 
Immediate  opening.  Write  full  details. 
Box  1750,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Public  Relations 

CARIBBHIAN  PR  REPRBSENTA’nVE. 
Leading  company  with  headquarters  in 
N.Y.C.  seeks  individual  with  solid 
journalism  background.  preferably 
some  PR,  to  act  as  representative  cov¬ 
ering  Caribbean  area.  Local  PR  pro¬ 
grams  plus  features  for  mainland  press. 
Good  Spanish.  Knowledge  of  Caribbean 
area  would  be  a  plus.  Will  be  based  in 
San  Juan  after  orientation  in  New 
York.  A  job  with  a  future  in  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization  for  the  right 
person.  Salary  open.  Box  1747,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  NEEDED 

Expanding  public  relations  department 
in  one  of  America’s  growing  com¬ 
panies  (Chart  Area  2)  has  need  for 
news  and  feature  writer  in  his  20’s  or 
mrly  30’s.  to  write  articles  for  bus¬ 
iness  publications,  news  releases,  de¬ 
velop  in  other  PR  functions.  “Ground 
floor’’  opportunity  with  a  future.  .Send 
resumd  to  Box  1742,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  INFORMA'nON  DIRECTOR 
— Opportunity  for  alert,  thorough 
young  man  with  writing  skills  to  cover 
broad,  year-round  stx>rts  program  at 
coeducational  college  in  Zone  2.  Solid 
knowle<lgo  of  collegiate  sports  essen¬ 
tial.  photographic  ability  valuable.  July 
I.  Box  1717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Would  you  believe  Oklahoma  City  Is 
now  a  hot  market  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultants?  We  invite  you  to 
submit  an  application  with  the 
state’s  pioneering  PR  agency — the 
only  one  really  on  the  grow  .  .  . 
big  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  Of  course,  don’t 
write  unless  you  have  extensive  news 
writing,  production,  administration 
and  selling  in  your  favor.  If  you 
do,  contact  us  immediately! 


HELP  WANTED 


Public  Relations 

CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE  student  cor 
poration  seeks  public  information  T' 
rector,  age  25-30.  Degree  plus  axD»' 
ence  in  sports  and  general  assign^i 
for  newspaper  or  in  radio-TV  requi^ 
Bhccellent  salary,  benefiu,  working  ^ 
ditions.  Send  resume  to  Robert  Snink 
Associated  Students.  California  Stan 
Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis  Obi^ 
Calif.,  93401. 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOF 
July  1  opening  in  PR  office  of  UDotof. 
N.Y;.  college.  Experience  in 
editing  and  layout  essential.  Must  k 
able  to  work  enthusiastically  wiu 
faculty  and  students  and  be  willing  b 
initiate  and  undertake  responsibilitiei 
Excellent  opportunity  for  permanei 
position.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Publishe 

PUBLICITY  ASSISTANT  for  1*^^ 
Chicago  company.  Young  man,  25-31 
preferably  Chicago  area  resident  witi 
some  newspaper  background,  ability  h 
write  well.  Good  salary  with  exedleir 
employe  benefits.  Box  1780,  Editor  1 
Publisher, 


EDITOR 

Employee  Communications 

GrowiiiR  Wisconsin  paper 
conip.iny  seeks  editor  of  in¬ 
ternal  publications,  including 
monthly  newspaper  for  4,500 
employees. 

Photography  and  layout  are 
part  of  work  in  our  public 
relations  department.  Modest 
amount  of  travel  involved. 
This  position  requires  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  with  1-3  years 
of  industrial  editing  expe¬ 
rience  or  equivalent  news¬ 
paper  background.  Excellent 
benefits  and  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  this  re¬ 
warding  position,  please  sub¬ 
mit  your  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 
Consolidated  Papers,  Inc. 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.  54494 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEWSPAPBai  WEB  PRESSMAN  « 
Salesman  now  selling  to  newzptPf 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blsnkett  it 
the  South.  Attractive  position,  g«* 
compensation  arrangement.  J.  Thosw 
McHugh  fjompany,  Inc.,  6800  Zut  itui 
Street,  Indianapolis  46226,  Indiasi 
Phone;  317-545-3662. _ _ 

EXPANDING  OLDLINE  SYNDiaH 
seeks  experienced  salesman.  FuW 
management  opportunity  for  the  ngn 
man.  Box  1725,  Editor  A  Publubw. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
Job  Resume  Writing 


Box  1808 
Editor  &  Publisher 

EDITOR  3C  PUBLISHER  for  April  30, 
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Situstlons  Wsrited 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


Circulation 


former  AEJ  president,  68  next  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Heavy 
J^e  28  seeks  visiting  professorship.  Home  Delivery — Little  Merchant,  adult 
^ms-editorial.  George  E.  Simmons,  dealer,  motor  route,  field  and  telephone 
?Mv  of  So.  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C.  promotion.  Strong  newsstand,  distribu- 
V„2gg  tion,  mailroom,  wholesale,  ABC  experi- 

■  ence.  Family  man  under  40,  presently 

employed  in  executive  imsition  on  large 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Confidential 
resume  on  request.  Write  Box  1698, 
PUBLISHER  AND  EDITOR  will  main-  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

{»in  vour  newspaper’s  integrity  and  in-  - 

S«se  iU  value  through  sound  leader-  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  young, 
ihio  Available  for  interviews  at  night  aggressive,  family  man,  with  14  years' 
hi  NYC  during  convention.  Box  1703,  experience  (over  3  years’  as  CM)  in 
KHitor  &  Publisher.  competitive  area.  Top  references.  Elx- 

_ cellent  work  record.  Box  1728,  Editor 

&  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
CONSULTANT 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  a  1-man 


SEEKS  challenging  opening  as  top  15,000  daily  and  Sunday  operation 
man  or  back  stop  to  over-burdened  would  like  to  relocate  in  Southern 
executive.  Have  assisted  top-flight  men:  U.S.  Family  man,  non-drinker;  experi- 
also  operated  medium  and  metropolitan  enced  in  all  phases.  Box  1759,  Editor  & 
newspapers  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Publisher. 

CONVERTED  $250,000  loser  to  prof-  - 

it  while  cutting  cosU  and  building  AGGRESSIVE  CM,  age  24,  seven  years’ 
circulation  and  advertising.  Over  26  experience  —  expectant  family  man  — 
years’  practical  administrative  experi-  seeks  challenging  experience  on  small 
mce  all  departmenU.  including  execu-  daily  paper.  Grounded  in  all  phases 
tive  headquarters  national  chain.  circulation  work;  able  to  reorganize 

UNIVERSI’TY  graduate  Wharton  and  department;  increase  circulation.  Full 
Journalism,  plus  mechanical  training,  resume  and  salary  requiremenU  on  re- 
Avsilable  interview  ANPA  Convention  quest.  Box  1812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Box  1705,  Editor  &  Publisher  — - — — - — - ; - ; - - 

_ CM — Mature.  19  years  experience  all 

BUSINESS  MANAGER- ACCOUNTANT  Likes  challenging  offer.  Know 

Young,  energetic,  with  16  years’  experi-  ABC  and  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Prefer 
ence  from  printer’s  devil,  linotype  small  daily  Southeast,  but  open  to  all 
operator,  ad  compositor,  advertising  Top  producer  and  references. 


salesman,  office  manager,  assistant  to  Box  1829,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

publisher,  general  manager-accountant.  - - 

OuUtanding  "Young  Man  of  the  Year”  Display  Advertising 


publisher,  general  manager-accountant. 

Outstanding  "Young  Man  of  the  Year” 

In  his  city.  Family,  seeks  position  with 
opportunity  to  advance  in  future.  Box  I  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Midwest 


or  West.  Outstanding  record,  promo¬ 
tion-minded  staff  builder.  Personable, 
energetic,  anxious  to  roll.  Box  1758, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


1760.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  EXECUTIVE 

SEEKS  MORE  CHALLENGING  JOB 


EXPEHlIElNCEn)  from  printer’s  devil 
to  publisher,  U.S.  and  ^rope.  PHITOR 

AT  home  front  and  back  shop.  Spe- 

cialist  in  cutting  costs,  improving  for  the  lively,  resimnsible  60-75,000 
quality  and  typography,  increasing  daily.  Ideas,  drive,  judgment  and  10 
circulation,  advertising,  profits  and  years’  executive  experience,  a  man 
paper’s  prestige.  University  graduate,  who  is  producing  that  paper  now,  who 
plus  25  years’  practical  experience  in  can  show  you  exactly  what  he  is  doing 
toughest  competitive  fields.  Prefer  rea-  and  what  it  has  done  for  his  company, 
sonable  salary  with  accomplishment  Box  1678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

bonus.  Best  references.  Available  short  - - - 

notice.  Box  1798,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  WRITER-EDITOR:  Diversified  pr/pub- 

-  lication,  newspaper  background.  Box 

AVAILABLE  FOR  POSITION  of  Pub-  1®®*-  Editor  &  Publisher, 
lisher  or  General  Manager.  Doubled  net  i 

profit  after  taxes.  Box  1826,  Editor  &  ED^R-REPOR’TER.  woman,  seeks 
Publisher.  position  in  New  York  City  or  suburbs. 

Magazine,  newspaper  and  news  service 
experience.  Journalism  graduate.  Box 
1714,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  man  for  daily  or  weekly. 
Philadelphia  area.  Box  1736,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


N^  a  REAL  POWERHOUSE?  .  .  . 

4i*T  *>»cltsrround.  AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS,  plus:  Seven  years’  on  40,000  daily,  desires 

1  Tk....  k  1  1  j  j  <,  job  ^ith  metro:  or  editor’s  job  with 

*  production,  all  medium  daily.  Experienced,  all  sports. 


mechanical  departments.  plu,  column.  Resume  on  request.  Box 

2—  Newspaper  accounting  procedures  1789,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

and  cost-control.  - 

3 —  Comprehensive  grasp  circulation  and  WTIITER  If  you  can  af- 

editorial.  ford  $15,000  salary  send  topics  (2). 

length,  slant  (if  any)  to  ^x  n86, 
Oi'er  30  years  of  outstanding  success  Editor  &  Publisher. 

in  MOST  COMPE’nTIVE  MARKET  in  M.wArTMr  innimnn  vniw 
the  country.  More  than  20  years  as  key  MANAGING  EJDITOR  of  30M  Zone  2 
executive  with  top  organization  r^  daily  seeks  new  opportunity  in  growth 
nowned  for  their  aggressiveness  situation.  ’Top  performance  all  phas« 

•  news  operation  with  record  to  prove  it. 

Prefer  N.Y.C.  Metropolitan  Area,  but  * 

will  consider  other.  Box  1811,  Editor  _ 

_ _  PROOFREADER,  experienced  all 

r  ADOB  BBT  phases:  desires  interesting  change  to 

^BOR  RB^nONS.  or  consider  as-  any  mild  climate.  Union.  Box  1778, 
sistantehip.  Experienced  both  in  asso-  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ciation  and  single  plant  negotiations.  - 

o^yancea.  Younjr.  with  extensive  met-  REPORTER  (18  years*  experience  in  i 
TOpoiitan  ex^nence.  Detrree.  Resume  unbroken  continuity)  wishes  mightily  , 
jm  request.  Box  1819,  Eklitor  ft  Pub-  for  opportunity  to  LEARN  wire  desk 
*  and/or  general  desk  work.  Would  pre- 


— - - - - — fer  evening  or  night  shift  on  permanent 

C.nrtnnniitm  basis,  but  flexible  on  this.  Lively 

— _ _ _ _  _  .  knowledge  of  world  affairs,  sports, 

CARTrinxiTOT  .  petroleum  industry.  Elxtensive  vocabu- 

wants  to  liven  your  lary.  crack  speller,  competent  rewrites. 
*^,Bl"®"8le,  international — namo  brisk  headlines,  sharply-hewm  news 
I--,  unless  satisfied.  Box  sense.  Neefis  to  develop  sneed.  Write 

*'81.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Box  1773,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


in  XT-  ki*  7.  ...B,,  — iiniiio  oriBK  neBuiines,  SI 

iVei  unles*  satisfied.  Box  sense.  Neefis  to  d»\ 

1761.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  1  Box  1773,  Editor  ft 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  30,  1966 


REPORTER,  Government-Politics.  Two 
years’  wide  experience  60M  daily.  MA 
History.  Seeks  circulation,  salary  boost. 
Box  1754,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

SINGLE  WOMAN  desires  work  on 
daily  or  wire  service.  J-School  grad,  3 
years’  experience.  Box  1788,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  early  30’s.  in  su- 
liervisory  coriiorate  ixisition,  wants  el¬ 
bow  room  to  use  initiative,  creativity, 
fresh  ideas  in  helping  reach  your  goals. 
Background  includes  11  years  in  news, 
public  information,  publications  includ¬ 
ing  magazines,  general  PR.  Broad  pro¬ 
gram  preferreil;  large  and  smaller  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  given  consideration. 
Varied  experience,  award-winning  jour¬ 
nalist,  bachelor’s  degree,  married.  Box 
1814,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPE21IENCED  DESKMAN  seeks  new 
position.  Can  handle  camera;  or  PR 
work.  Box  1613,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 
Relocate — Midwest  or  West 
Box  1816,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PERCEPTIVE  FEATURE  WTUTEHt. 
strong  on  human  interest,  depth,  lit¬ 
erary  touch,  adequate  experience,  wom¬ 
an,  wants  magazine  or  newspaper  post, 
suitable  salary  bracket.  J-grad,  Mis¬ 
souri  U,  award-winner  9  straight  years. 
Box  1813,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PROOFREIADER,  35,  desires  position 
in  Northeast.  Northwest  U.S.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate,  5  years’  on  45,000  daily.  Please 
write  Box  1809,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


REDORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHED.  L.A. 
area  daily — extensive  business  writing 
exiierience — seeks  assignments.  Box 
1732,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CXJVERAGE  can  be 
yours.  Seasoned  newsman  available  for 
regular  contributions,  spot  assignments. 
Write  Box  1766,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NYC 
REPORTER- WRI'IER 
seeks  freelance  assignments,  contacts — 
magazines,  news,  features,  reviews — all 
subjects,  ^x  1724,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


DEADLINE-CONSCIOUS  Miami.  Fla., 
reporter  seeks  free-lance,  stringing  con¬ 
tacts,  all  markets.  Fast,  reliable,  clean 
copy.  News,  features,  etc.  Write  Box 
1782,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


WRITER-REPORTER,  San  Francisco, 
seeks  assignments — feature,  news,  pho¬ 
to,  magazine.  I.  T.  Nelson,  770  Caroline 
St.,  San  EVancisco,  Calif.  94107. 


Operators-Machinists 


’ITS  OPEniA’TOR  wants  permanent  po¬ 
sition  in  California.  Family  man  ;  non- 
drinker;  15  years’  experience.  Capable 
of  over  500  lines  clean  copy  justified; 
650  lines  justified  on  Dian  unit.  Limited 
paste-makeup  and  monitoring  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1761,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPUTERIZEID  TYPESETTING?  It 
takes  months  to  grasp  essentials  I  I 
have  solid  backgrround  of  2  years’  study 
in  Programming:  H-200,  CDC  8090, 
IBM  1620.  Developed  own  typesetting 
routine  based  on  5  years  all  phases  of 
Linofilm.  Presently  on  ’ITS-Computer 
mark-up  for  large  daily.  Box  1729,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


LINOTYPEJ-IN’IER’rYPE  OPERA’TOR. 
Weekly,  daily,  commercial.  Quadders, 
saws,  mixers.  Ads.  heads,  tabular. 
Union.  Write:  Operator.  P.  O.  Box 
265,  Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 


Photography 

COLOR-READY  PHOTO.TOURNALI.ST 
wants  to  work  for  you.  Box  1762,  Mi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  I  Young 
photographer  with  7  years’  experience 
on  picture-minded  metropolitan  daily 
wants  photo  staff  position.  P.O.  Box 
217.  Vincennes,  Indiana  47591  or  (AC 
812)  882-8799. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  23,  NPPA  first 
place  contest  winner — imaginative  self¬ 
starter  and  very  ambitious,  with  two 
years’  experience  on  Eastern  daily. 
Low  seniority  victim  who  wants  to 
specialize  in  spot  news  and/or  docu¬ 
mentary  picture  story  layout  work  on 
a  leading  newspaper,  magazine  or  TV 
network,  with  a  modern  and  progres¬ 
sive  photographic  staff.  Clips  and 
portfolio  available  with  interview.  Box 
1791,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER : 

News,  feature,  roto,  B/W,  color,  plus 
16mm  cine,  audio  production  experi¬ 
ence.  Varied  writing,  research,  public 
relations,  promotion,  offset  planning, 
layout  work.  Suiierbly  equipped,  re¬ 
sponsible,  uniquely  experienced,  widely 
travelled,  broad  avocational  interests. 
Currently  D/S  metro  newsphoto  posi¬ 
tion  ;  open-minded  to  advancement  due 
existing  limitations.  Challenging,  re- 
^xmsible  position  open,  with  live-ag¬ 
gressive  organization,  strongly  budg¬ 
eted,  requiring  organizer-producer,  lead¬ 
ership  capabilities?  Then  write  Box 
1828,  c/o  Eklitor  ft  Publisher,  in  con¬ 
fidence. 


Press  Room 


PREISSMAN,  3  years’  experience  letter- 
press,  offset.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  1803, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PREISSMAN — Duplex,  Cox-O-Type,  let¬ 
terpress,  offset.  Zones  2,  1,  3.  Box 
1743,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEmEO’TYPER,  12  years’ 
experience  single  and  double  width 
presses.  Age  30,  married,  4  children. 
Box  1659,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PRESS  FOREMAN,  college 
educated — 15  years’  experience — wants 
new  opportunity  with  challenge.  Thor¬ 
ough  familiarity  with  press  installa¬ 
tions  and  maintenance.  Inventive,  re¬ 
sponsible,  highly  organized.  Beat  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1603,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


PRINTES  OR  FOREMAN — Newspapers 
18  years,  foreman  7.  Age  38.  EVee  to 
relocate  now!  Gootl  I  J.A.M.,  245  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Milltown,  N.J..  08850. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT,  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  qualifications  upon  request. 
Box  1647,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


Production 


TE50HNICAL  ADVISER  to  large  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper  group  seeks  permanent 
post  in  U.S. A.  Age  44,  fully  conversant 
latest  production  techniques  letterpress 
and  web  offset  lithography.  Member 
’The  Institute  of  Printing  Management: 
also  associate  member  ’The  Institute  of 
Printing.  Acknowletlged  printing  qual¬ 
ity  expert.  Write:  William  Newton 
Harker,  24731  Ridgedale  St.,  Oak  Park, 
Michigan  48237. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Seeks  association  with  progressive  pub¬ 
lisher.  Experience<l  all  d^artments 
daily  operations  and  labor  relations. 
Broad  printing  background.  43.  famiiy, 
degree.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
1806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  desires 
change.  From  bench  up  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  labor  negotiations.  Degree. 
Proven  cost-control  record,  yet  young 
and  flexible  with  full  knowledge  of  new 
technology.  Complete  resumd  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1823,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


NEWS,  FEATURE  WRITER,  wants 
general  PR  position,  career  in  cus¬ 
tomer-oriented  company,  Seattle  area. 
B.A..  Journalism,  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  ;  advertising  experience.  Asre  43. 
Present  salary:  $10. (KM)  up.  Box  1689, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR.  38. 
Radio,  newspaper,  nonsirofit  experi¬ 
ence.  Special  knowledge  of  Negro  mar¬ 
ket.  Box  1697,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Intellectual  Honesty 


Some  members  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  which  was  established  by 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  go 
out  of  their  way  to  discuss  this 
country’s  mass  communications 
and  take  every  opportunity  to 
needle,  jab,attack  and  undermine 
the  free  press  and  free  speech 
amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  very  instrument  which 
guarantees  them  the  freedom  to 
write,  think  and  speak  as  they 
do. 

The  latest  communication 
from  that  source  is  a  30-page 
pamphlet  titled  “W.  H.  Ferry 
and  Harry  S.  Ashmore  on  Mass 
Communications  with  a  View  of 
Our  Press  by  14  Foreign  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  a  Discussion  by 
Center  Staff  Members.”  W.  H. 
Ferry  is  a  vicepresident  of  the 
center  and  Harry  Ashmore  is 
the  former  editor  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette  and  now  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  and  also  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  for 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic  and 
the  center.  (Story  on  page  95 
this  issue.) 

Accompanying  the  pamphlet 
is  an  11-page  news  release  pur¬ 
porting  to  tell  what  it  is  all 
about.  The  release  quotes  the 
Ferry  and  Ashmore  statements 
for  10  pages. 

“Besides  the  Ashmore  and 
Ferry  papers,  the  Center  pub¬ 
lication  includes  highly  unfav¬ 
orable  comments  on  the  U.  S. 
mass  media  by  14  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  and  by  staff  members  of 
the  Center,”  the  release  states. 

The  only  other  notice  the  re¬ 
lease  takes  of  those  foreig^n 
journalists  is  in  the  last  three 
paragraphs  as  follows: 

“One  foreign  journalist, 
Ghazi  Al-Gailani,  of  Iraq,  de¬ 
clares  that  in  view  of  the  ‘grreat 
damage’  the  mass  media  have 
inflicted  on  U.  S.  society,  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  radio,  tv  and 
films  should  be  ‘censored  and 
controlled’  by  government. 

“In  a  similar  vein  Nigerian 
editor  Gilbert  Odofile,  in  answer 
to  a  question  by  Center  presi¬ 
dent  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  says 
the  first  amendment  guarantees 
the  press  ‘excessive  freedom’ 
and  he  recommends  its  repeal. 

“Both  the  positions  of  Al- 
Gailani  and  Odofile  are  rejected 
by  other  contributors  to  the 
Center  report.” 

Now,  if  that  last  sentence  is 
true,  why  were  these  two  com¬ 


ments  selected  to  be  presented 
as  representative  of  the  think¬ 
ing  of  that  group? 

An  examination  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  reveals  that  the  comments 
of  the  foreign  journalists  were 
made  last  June  after  their 
period  of  study  at  Macalester 
College  as  “Fellows  of  the 
World  Press  Institute.”  They 
were  not  made  in  relation  to 
anything  Ferry  or  Ashmore 
said  or  wrote  for  this  pamphlet. 
But  they  are  sort  of  lifted  out 
of  context  and  presented  in  the 
release  as  if  they  were,  al¬ 
though  proper  attribution  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  pamphlet  if  you 
look  for  it. 

Furthermore,  the  release  says 
“highly  unfavorable  comments 
on  the  U.  S.  mass  media  by  14 
foreign  journalists.”  That 
means,  as  we  interpret  it,  that 
all  14  of  those  journalists  had 
something  unfavorable  to  say. 

We  can  find  quotations  from 
only  seven  of  the  14.  Represent¬ 
atives  from  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Greece,  Japan,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  are  listed  but  not 
quoted.  And  even  all  those 
quoted  were  not  entirely  criti¬ 
cal. 

The  gentleman  from  Peru, 
for  instance,  said:  “It  is  too 
dangerous  to  gamble  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press.”  Why 
wasn’t  he  quoted  in  the  release? 

Members  of  the  center  and  the 
Fund  and  anyone  else  including 
foreign  journalists  have  the 
right  to  criticize  and  find  fault 
with  our  system  of  mass  com¬ 
munications.  That  is  one  of  the 
escape  valves  of  the  system.  Most 
of  them  fail  to  realize,  however, 
that  any  restriction  of  the  right 
of  others  to  speak  and  write  is 
also  a  restriction  on  their  own 
right. 

Most  journalists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  wouldn’t  delegate  to  anyone 
the  authority  to  dictate  restric¬ 
tions  or  controls  of  any  kind  on 
the  right  to  speak  or  write  any 
more  than  they  would  accept 
having  that  responsibility  them¬ 
selves. 


Author  Honored 

Laconia,  N.  H. 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  75-year- 
old  publisher  of  the  Laconia 
Evening  Citizen,  was  honored  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  Laconia 
Library  trustees  in  recognition 
of  his  recently  published  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Stilson  Hutchins,  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 


Papers  Using 
Newsprint  at 
Record  Rate 


U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
set  new  records  for  March  and 
the  first  three  months  in  1966. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  consumed  586,- 
399  tons  of  newsprint  in  March 
1966,  or  9.5%  over  the  535,342 
tons  used  in  March  1965  and 
13.2%  over  the  517,875  tons  con¬ 
sumed  in  March  1964.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  each 
March  1966  and  1965  and  five 
Sundays  in  March  1964. 

In  the  first  three  months  of 
1966  ANPA  reporting  news¬ 
papers  consumed  1,609,549  tons 
or  8.3%  over  the  1,486,631  tons 
consumed  in  1965  period  and 
13.0%  over  the  1,424,286  tons 
used  in  1964  period. 

Estimated  total  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  for  March 
1966  was  776,687  tons  compared 
with  709,062  tons  in  March  1965 
and  690,500  tons  in  March  1964. 

Total  estimated  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  for  first  three 
months  1966  was  2,131,853  tons 
compared  with  1,969,047  tons  in 
first  three  months  1965  and 
1,899,048  tons  in  1964  period. 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  daily  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  at  end 
of  March  1966  were  26  days’ 
supply  on  hand  and  7  days’ 
supply  in  transit. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  March, 
1966  amounted  to  940,633  tons — 
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the  largest  outturn  in  any  month 
to  date — and  was  12.7%  greater 
than  in  March,  1965.  Shipments 
during  the  month  totaled  898- 
114  tons  and  were  14.97o  above 
March,  1965  volume,  according 
to  the  Newsprint  Service  Bu¬ 
reau. 

North  American  production  of 
2,652,042  tons  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1966  constituted 
an  historical  high  for  this  period 
and  was  263,466  tons  or  11.0% 
greater  than  in  1965.  ‘ 

Governors 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Mr.  Cowles:  “Leave  it  to  the 
faculty.” 

Mrs.  Funk:  “It’s  a  phase  that 
I  hope  will  vanish.  I  don’t 
think  a  governor  can  do  too 
much  about  it.” 

The  conference  closed  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  newspapers  can 
educate  citizens  about  the  phi¬ 
losophy  and  structure  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  inform  them  more 
completely  about  fiscal  policies. 
It  was  agreed  that  both  officials 
and  newspapers  sometimes  are 
remiss  in  trying  to  interpret 
tax  measures  to  the  public. 

• 

Move  to  New  Jobs 

New  Orleans 

Recent  departures  from  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayum 
staff  were:  Kitty  Kerrigan,  for 
pr  job  with  the  Pontchartrain 
Hotel;  Gene  Bourg,  for  pr  job 
with  Tulane  University;  John 
Morris,  to  the  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate,  and  Buddy 
Diliberto,  becoming  sportscaster 
for  WVUE-TV. 
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‘Would  you  please  show  me  a  dangling  participle'^ 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  April  30,  1966 
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A  new  era  opens  in  educational  communications 


This  year  dormitory  rooms  at  hun¬ 
dreds  of  colleges  will  have  their  own 
telephones. 

What’s  happening?  A  new  era  in 
college  dormitory  life?  Yes  indeed. 
Colleges  are  installing  room  phones 
to  help  today’s  serious  student  use 
his  time  more  prudently  ...  to  talk 
with  family,  friends  and  others  with¬ 
out  standing  in  line  at  a  public  phone. 

Colleges— and  other  institutions  of 
learning,  too— are  facing  up  to  the 


Printed  in 


twin  explosions  of  population  and 
information  by  looking  more  and 
more  to  communications.  On  many 
campuses,  for  example,  the  student 
will  use  his  phone  to  “attend”  lan¬ 
guage  labs  and  to  retrieve  other  in¬ 
formation  recorded  on  tape.  More 
students  than  ever  before  will  be 
able  to  share  lab  facilities. 

Soon  the  telephone  will  be  used  to 
get  information  from  computers  or 
set  up  problems  for  solution.  Some 


colleges  and  high  schools  are  already 
using  teletypewriters  for  computer- 
assisted  instruction. 

Communications  that  make  the 
fullest  use  of  our  educational  re¬ 
sources  are  under  continuing  devel¬ 
opment  by  the  Bell  System.  They 
are  another  way  that  we  serve  Amer¬ 
ica’s  communications  needs  with 
imagination  and  economy  . . .  pro¬ 
viding  useful,  dependable  service  of 
all  kinds  at  low  cost. 

Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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Mid-So^j! 


March 


Two  Gallons 
To  The  Mile 


reaches  7  out  of  10  Memphis  families 


Total  Net  Paid  Sunday  Circulation  275,232,  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  3-31-66,  submitted  to  ABC 


New  Starch  report  shows  readership  of 

Mid-South”  Sunday  Magazine 

,  among  the  highest  ever  measured  in  the 
series  of  local  Sunday  magazine  checks. 


Make  ''Mid-South”  a  part  of  your  marketing  program 
in  Memphis  and  the  rich  76-county  Memphis  Market 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  and  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  Gen.  Adv.  Dept. 
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